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GAIL KANE as Myra Thornhill, in ‘Seven Keys to Baldpate.” . Photograph by White, New York. 
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This and the picture on the opposite page show CHARLES MYLOTT as Jerry McGee, JEROME PATRICK 
as Dr. von Eiden, HARRY MESTAYER as 
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Larry Joyce, CATHERINE CALVERT as May, and ANNE MC DONALD as Jenny Joyce, in ‘““The 
E "Photograph by White, New York. 
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“Ben-Hur.” 
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MARION BARNEY as ‘‘Iras’’ in 
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BESSIE ABOTT as Janet in “‘Rob Roy..”’ 
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FRANK POLLOCK in the title r6le of ‘Rob Roy.’ 
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NDING as Captain Lawrence Holbrook, and MARIO MAJERONI as Judson Flagg, in “At Bay.” 
Photograph by White, New York. 
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Photograph by White, New York. 


MARIO MAJERONI as Judson Flagg, 
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GUY STANDING as Captain Lawrence Holbrook, and CHRYSTAL HERNE as Aline Graham, in ‘‘At Bay.” 
Photograph by White, New York, 
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WILLIAM FAVERSHAM 
AS Julius Caesar 


Resurrection @Ff 
Mr.Shakespeare 


By VANDERHEYDEN FYLES 





ACH dramatic season brings 
E, its new dramatist. Last year 
it was Arnold Bennett; the 
year before-it was Edward Knoblauch; 
the year before that it was Edward 
Sheldon, This year it is William Shake- 
speare. 
Evidently this Shakespeare was a 
prolific writer. Margaret Anglin is play- 
ing four of his plays; William Faver- 
sham is doing three; E. H. Sothern 
and Julia Marlowe are acting in 
seven; Sir Johnston and Lady Forbes- 
Robertson have come over with three; 
John Drew has put on one; John E. Kel- 
lerd and Robert Mantell are presenting 
several each; and three companies from 
England—headed by Lillah McCarthy, 
Martin Harvey and F. R. Benson, re- 
spectively—are due with repertories. 

















Obviously this Shakespeare is a dram- 
atist to be reckoned with. 

It is a sober fact that not in twenty 
years has so much Shakespeare been 
visible on our stage at any given time. 
When you and I were children, prac- 
tically every serious star appeared occa- 
sionally, if not habitually, in Shake- 
speare. His dramas stood as the open 
challenge to the actor who aspired to a 
position in the first class. In the 
"eighties, when the leaders of our stage 
were Edwin Booth, Lawrence Barrett, 
Mary Anderson, Helena Modjeska, 
Mrs. D. P. Bowers, Lester Wallack, 
Fanny Davenport, Clara Morris, Joseph 
Jefferson and Mrs. John Drew, the last 
two maintaining their reputations in 
classic though not Shakespearean com- 
edy, the newer stars tested themselves 
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FORBES-ROBERTSON AS HE APPEARS TO-DAY AND AS 
HE APPEARS IN HIS CONCEPTION OF Shylock 


in Shakespeare as soon as they felt strong 
enough. 

In 1889, Richard Mansfield lost a fortune 
in his bold attempt, with “Richard III,” to 44% 
gain consideration as an actor of the first i 
rank: about the same time, when still in 
partnership with the late Stuart Robson, W. 
H. Crane made the hazard with “A Comedy 
of Errors” and “Twelfth Night,” and later, 


& 
| 


by himself, came to more positive disaster - ¢ 
with “The Merry Wives of Windsor ;” and 
906 AS Hamlet 









when Augustin Daly 
undertook to lure the 
public into taking a 
more serious view of 
those favorite farceurs 
of the day, Ada Rehan 
and John Drew, he felt 
his way cautiously with 
“The Taming of the 
Shrew,” which had 
been acted very rarely 
within contemporary 
memory, and then only 
in a brief and garbled 
version. Instances 
might be cited al- 
most without limit— 
even when such sensa- 
tionally advertised am- 
ateurs as Mrs. Langtry 
and Mrs. Brown Pot- 
ter elected to exhibit 
themselves on the 
stage, they Gaby-Des- 
lys-ed as Lady Mac- 
beth and Juliet! 

Ellen Terry has told 
us that Henry Irving 
believed and often said 
that the actor who 
aspired to an enduring 
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AS Othello 


reputation could 
gain it only in 
’ Shakespeare. 
One evening last 
winter, I men- 
tioned the state- 
ment to Ethel 
Barrymore. 
“Quite true, isn’t 
it?” she said. 











GERTRUDE ELLIOTT (LADY FORBES-ROBERTSON ) 






















“If Uncle John should die to-night, it would be by 
his Petruchio he would be remembered.” 

For eighteen years John Drew has desired 
and designed to play Benedick in “Much Ado 
About Nothing.” For one reason and another 
he put it off from year to year, chiefly, doubt- 
less, because Shakespeare was out of fashion. 
Do you realize how few productions of the great 
plays have been made in New York within the 
last fifteen years? During the first decade of 
the twentieth century, Robert Mantell and 
one or two other old-school tragedians head- 
ing wandering companies that prospered in 
the smaller cities, occasionally came to New 
York, but usually at an out- 
lying theatre and rarely for 
more than one week; Helena 
Modjeska no longer drew 
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AS Ophelia 
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ences in New York; and Richard Mansfield de- 
seasons to Shakespeare, with occasional reappear- 
and as Shylock, in the course of repertory engage- 
guished English actors ceased to venture on this 
Shakespeare. 
middle ‘nineties, when Sir Herbert and Lady Tree 
“Hamlet,” “The Merry Wives of Windsor” and 
from “Henry IV” in their repertory, and when 
Miss Terry made a few appearances in 
and “Twelfth Night,” only the Irving-Terry 
“Merchant of Venice” came to us from Lon- 
don, until Forbes-Robertson brought 
his “Hamlet” in 1904. Augustin Daly’s 
death, in 1890, practically ended Ada 
Rehan’s career. 
In short, barring only the splen- 
did accomplishments of the 
». Sothern-Marlowe partnership, 
brought about by Charles 
Frohman in 1904, the 
Bard of Avon, as Mr. 
Mantell doubtless calls 
him, was abandoned ex- 
cept for ambitious Juliets 
who blossomed in the spring. 
One May it was Maude 
Adams, with William Faver- 
sham as her Romeo and 
James K. Hackett as Mercutio, 
and another, it was Eleanor Rob- 
son, with 
Kyrle_ Bel- 


profitable audi- 
voted only two 
ances as Richard 
ments. — Distin- 
side with 
Since the 
included 
two scenes 
Irving and 
“Much Ado” 
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WILLIAM FAVERSHAM AS Cesar 
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lew and Eben Plympton in those 
respective roles. 

N. C. Goodwin was seized with 
a similar spring fever, one year. 
He did not undertake Juliet— 
doubtless for reasons of his 
own—but retired from the fray 
considerably scarred in repu- 
tation from a spineless struggle 
with Shylock, Later, and with no 
more success, he tackled Bot- ; 
tom, when “A Midsummer 4, 
Night’s Dream” opened the 
New Amsterdam Theatre g@ 
ominously. The same play 
dedicated the Astor The- 
atre with as small pecu- 
niary success, though the 
performance, in which An- 
nie Russel played Puck and 
John M. Bunny—now the ze 
motion-picture favorite, 2 
—Bottom was as delightful, P 
taken in its entirety, as any 
I have ever seen. , 

What, then, you may &@ 
ask, is the reason for the 
Shakespearean Renaissance 
that is distinguishing the 
season of 1913-1914? Why 
have we reverted to the 
happy days when Mr. 
Shakespeare comes to 
town? Several minor rea- 
sons, I should answer, but 
chiefly the courage of B 
William Faversham. In 
an acquaintance that in- 
cludes most of the lead- 
ing players of the period, 
I have found that al- 
most every actor is am- 
bitious to play Shake- 
s pear e—Shakespeare 
in general and, usually, e 
some role in particular. \4 
This was as true in 1900, ' * 
when Shakespeare as a 
dramatist was at his lowest 
ebb, as now, when he is as 
popular as George M. Co- 
han. Mrs. Fiskehaslong 
cherished an ambi- _ 
tion to play Bea- % 
trice,a role which i 


is Mrs. a es 1 i e Photograph by Sarony, New York 


Carter’s 
beth is another part the latter 








favorite. Lady Mac- 
actress greatly wants to 
play, a desire she shares 
with Sarah Cowell Le- 
Moyne and Margaret II- 
lington. For many years 
Mary Mannering and 


= Blanche Walsh hoped for a 
chance to play Katherine the 
Shrew ; James K. Hackett and 


Wilton Lackaye have long 
been ready to act Othello; 
Arnold Daly one time went 
so far as to put “Hamlet” 
into rehearsal. It is, by the 
way, not generally known 
that to the day of his death 
Richard Mansfield hoped 
to play that great role and 
more than once rehearsed 
it. Probably it is the goal 
of all serious actors. Hen- 
ry Miller ventured ob- 
scurely with it, a dozen 
years ago; before another 
year has passed, William 
Faversham will have made 
the plunge; and William 
Gillette’s Denmarkian 
aspirations have become 
a standard joke. In short, 
it is always safe when 
talking to an actor, to 
ask what Shakespear- 
ean role he is studying; 
or, better still, to “see” 
him in a flattering one. 
I assured Marie Dress- 
ler once that she would 
make a great success as 
Lady Macbeth, and she 
took me seriously and 
talked about her “con- 
ception of the role” for 
an hour and a half! 
Working against this 
desire of approxi- 
mately all actors to 
play Shakespeare has 
been the managerial 
objection to risking 
money in it. Some- 
where back in their 
heads these commer- 
cial dealers in art 


JULIE OPP AS Portia IN “JULIUS CESAR” 
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have stored the axiom, “Shakespeare 
spells ruin,” and that was enough. So 
except in the rare instances of actresses 
with such money-making value that 
their managers had to give in to them 
to the extent of a “spring revival” in 
order to keep them tractable, the actor 
has been helpless. 

But several years ago, William Fav- 
ersham became his own manager. He 
had exactly the happy result in his mind 
at that time. That is to say, he desired 
ultimately to devote himself to Shake- 
speare; and to that end he set about 
accumulating sufficient money and 
authority to be his own master. A year 
ago, engaging the best procurable com- 
pany and directing it with fine intelli- 
gence, he produced “Julius Caesar” with 
as much vitality and freshness as the 
ordinary manager would reserve for 
“Broadway Jones” or “Potash and 
Perlmutter ;” and he proved what every- 
body but the commercial managers had 
always known—that Shakespeare ade- 
quately staged and intelligently acted 
does not “spell ruin.” 

The result of the Faversham courage 
has been of almost.inestimable value to 
play-goers. The door is open. Com- 
mercial managers are no longer afraid 
to put money into Shakespeare ; and the 
patient actors are making hay while the 
sun shines. A good thing; but there is 
a danger. Take John Drew’s lamen- 
table revival of “Much Ado.” It was a 
failure from the first, probably the most 
complete of his entire career, both finan- 
cially and artistically—or, rather, a fias- 
co financially because so bad artistically. 
Now for the larger danger. Will not 
the commercial managers, pointing to 
the invariably monetary success of John 
Drew in a modern play by any old Jones 
or other, put all the blame on Shake- 
speare? 

While applauding Faversham’s taste 
and courage,—by which I really mean 
Mrs. Faversham’s, for hers is the guid- 
ing intelligence of that partnership,—I 
do not want to over-emphasize it. The 
pioneer (fancy a Shakespearean pioneer 
in 1913!) might as well have been Mar- 
garet Anglin. Her splendid enterprise, 
now under way with “Twelfth Night,” 
“The Taming of the Shrew,” “Antony 


and Cleopatra” and “As You Like It,” 
is in no sense the result of Mr. Faver- 
sham’s success. She told me about it 
early in the summer of 1912, cautioning 
me to secrecy ; how long before that she 
had settled on it, I cannot say. At this 
late date, there is no harm in telling 
the situation she was in. She had just 
lost a large sum of money in a futile 
play by Henry Arthur Jones, but she 
expected more than to make it up in an 
unacted drama by Edward Sheldon. 
She planned to produce that and play it 
for a year or more, as long as it was 
profitable. With the great returns she 
counted on, she would be bountifully 
endowed for her venture with Shake- 
speare. On the other hand, if the Shel- 
don play failed, she would immediately 
set forth on an arduous tour, in her 
earlier success, “Green Stockings,” 
striking into territory where she had not 
acted in many years and where the ap- 
pearance of an actress of her fame is 
so uncommon as to assure big receipts. 
The following season—that is to say, 
this season—she would produce the 
Shakespeare plays in any case. 

The Sheldon drama, called “Egypt,” 
was the complete failure not expected, 
but prudently provided for; the out- 
landish tour in “Green Stockings” was 
made; and Miss Anglin’s Viola, Kather- 
ine, Cleopatra and Rosalind are ac- 
complished creations, with Sophocles’ 
Electra thrown in for good measure. 

Just by the way, let me explode the 
popular impression that Miss Anglin 
ventures among the heroines of Shake- 
speare as a stranger. One of her first 
experiences as an actress, long before 
she electrified New York first-nighters 
as a slim, unheralded girl in the late 
Charles Coghlan’s short-lived drama 
called “Citizen Pierre,” she had headed 
a company of her own on a tour of her 
native Canada in “As. You Like It;” 
and, as leading actress with James 
O’Neill, she had had considerable ex- 
perience as Ophelia, and, I think, as 
Portia. About four years ago, in Aus- 
tralia, she played Viola and the Shrew. 
So in her repertory this season, only 
Cleopatra is new to her, a part she in- 
cluded, as she slyly put it, “because the 
public will expect one big role.” Truly, 











role she had best at- 
~ tempt first, and I 
art. had unloosed a flow 
\ of mighty wisdom 
on the_ subject. 
Now you must 
know that I 
am corpulent 
— very cor- 
pulent when 
trotting on 


a July 


Miss Anglin is wise in her firm re- 
fusal to be interviewed—her con- 
versation is far too keenly brilliant 
to bear appearance on the printed 
page without offending some 
one or some venerable tradi- 
tion. 

Sometimes I have thought 
of writing a paper called 
“Tragediennes I Have Trot- 
ted With.” One unspeak- 
ably warm night last summer, 
while trotting to the “Robert E. 
Lee” with Margaret IIlington, I 
became dazed at the realization that 
I was deep in a discussion of Shake- 
speare. Miss Illington had, at other and 
more _ stationary 
times, talked 
to me about 
her Shake- 
spearean am- 
bitions; but 
now, without 
my realizing it, 
she had seduced 
my vanity with 
the reliable com- 
pliment: of asking 
my advice as to 
which Shake- 
spearean 
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night. Before long, it became clear that 
Shakespeare or the trot must,go into 
the discard. I said (or, rather gasped) 
as much. Miss Illington smiled most 
charmingly and answered: “Well—let’s 
not stop trotting!” 

To which I should add, perhaps, that 
Miss Illington is by no means shallow 
about Shakespeare. On the other hand, 
as her plans are still too much in em- 
bryo for her to care to make them public 
yet, I see no reason why I should tell 
what tragic figures whirled with us 
through the “Robert E. Lee.” 

With Ethel Barrymore, I have dis- 
cussed herself in Shakespeare more 
sedately. Indeed, no surroundings could 
be more congruous to the subject than 
those of one occasion that comes back to 
me. It was half a dozen years ago, and 
she and I were guests at the same coun- 
try-house. It was rather late in the even- 
ing when we got on the subject congenial 
to both of us. And it was a great deal 
later before we got through. One by 
one the other guests had quietly stolen 
away to their beds, leaving only our 
patient hostess, who had fallen asleep 
in her chair! It is one of the tragedies 
of this dramatic era that Ethel Barry- 
more was not trained for Shakespeare 
from her girlhood. Ada Rehan and 
Ellen Terry are living in retirement 
and, in any case, could no longer play 
the youthful heroines of Shakespeare ; 
and it is no disparagement to other ac- 
tresses to say that none has been so 
bountifully endowed by Nature as Miss 
Barrymore with the beauty, charm, 
authority, melodiousness of voice, in- 
tellectuality of humor and poetry of 
soul to wear their mantle. Had these 
inborn qualities been developed to their 
fullest, instead of being all but frittered 
away on shallow little modern comedies, 
what a Beatrice, what a Rosalind, what 
a Portia we would have had! 

Viola has always seemed to me the 


ideal rdle for such as Ethel Barrymore, 


and I have more than once said so to 
her. She, however, invariably ex- 
presses a preference for Rosalind. Not 
that she rates the character so much 
higher, but she likes the play much 
better. She feels that the carousing of 
Sir Toby and Sir Andrew and Maria 


somewhat vulgarizes “Twelfth Night,” 
is out of tune with the poetic plight of 
Viola. In “As You Like It,” on the 
other hand, she finds no such jarring 
note. At one time there was talk of 
Miss Barrymore playing Beatrice to her 
uncle’s Benedick. The difficulty of find- 
ing an actress for that role is a reason 
given by John Drew for delaying his 
appearance as Benedick. He never 
played that part with Ada Rehan, 
though that he did so seems to be the 
general impression. The Daly produc- 
tion of “Much Ado” was not made until 
six or seven years after he had with- 
drawn from the company, and Charles 
Richman was the Benedick. Mr. Drew’s 
only Shakespearean roles, as leading 
man at Daly’s, were Petruchio, Demet- 
rius in “A Midsummer Night’s Dream,” 
Ford in “The Merry Wives of Wind- 
sor,” and Orlando. Last summer, at 
the first rehearsal of “Much Ado,” 
Charles Frohman remarked in astonish- 
ment at the unprecedented case of Drew 
arriving “letter perfect,” whereas he 
was shaky in his lines even at a last 
rehearsal. “It’s a record, John,” said 
Mr. Frohman: “Splendid and wonder- 
ful! You must have given most of your 
summer to study. How long have you 
known the part?” 

“Eighteen years,” was Drew’s come- 
back. “Eighteen years ago you promised 
I might play Benedick some day.” 

Speaking of “Much Ado” the other 
day, E. H. Sothern said: “Playing 
Benedick is principally a question of 
your Beatrice. If she has pace and bril- 
liance, you’re all right. If she has not, 
nothing you can do will carry off your 
Benedick to success.” On the other 
hand, Ellen Terry, in her delightful 
memoirs, declares with emphasis, and 
more than once, that she never was able 
to do her best as Beatrice in company 
with Henry Irving. His slowness im- 
peded her. Just by the way, few people 
know that George Alexander, the 
famous London actor-manager, has 
acted in this country, and fewer still are 
aware that he played Benedick here, a 
role in which he has since acted at his 
own St. James’ Theatre, with Julia Neil- 
son and, later, with Irene Vanbrugh, as 
Beatrice. Sir George was leading man 
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“My boy,” said Irving,—the la- 
test actor-knight quotes his late 
chief with affection—‘no 
ambition which is worthy 
and noble is egoistic as 
long as one is singere 
and serious in it. 
And why not play 
Hamlet, pray? 
Don’t piano stu- 
dents pound 
away at the 
Beethoven 
sonatas long 
before they 
are even able 
to cope with 
the technical 


with Irving and 
Miss Terry on 
their first 
visitto 
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MARGARET ANGLIN 


this country, playing such characters as Bassanio and 
Claudio. During the engagement, Irving fell ill, and 
for several performances ‘Much Ado” was done with 
Alexander as Benedick. 

About that same time, Forbes - Robertson, now 
saying his farewell to us amid much pomp and cir- 
cumstance, was acting for the first time in America. 
He was leading man with Mary Anderson, his Shake- 
spearean roles being Romeo and Orlando. Of course, 
he was far less of a personage in those days. Nearly 
ten years later, when leading man with Henry Irving 
and Miss Terry, he still felt himself so unim- 
‘portant that it was presumptuous of him to aspire to 


play Hamlet. When Sir Henry asked him, one even- : ‘7 

ing, why he did not undertake the part, he answered: Pl ¥3 

“Play Hamlet, sir? It isthe one ambition of my life. ~ aD 

But it would seem so egoistic!” ERE 
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- edy: “You know, ‘the readiness is all!’ 
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difficulties ? A young actor need not feel 
egoistic when he aspires to play Hamlet. 
Go ahead. Play it!” 

A few years later, Forbes-Robertson 
did play Hamlet, and in Irving’s own 
theatre, when Mrs. Patrick Campbell 
was Ophelia and the success was such 
as to extend the run of the tragedy to 
one hundred nights. The morning after 
the premiére, Forbes-Robertson made 
his way to Irving’s private office, where 
he found his former chief in the center 
of a hurricane of newspapers. “You’ve 
done it, my boy; you’ve done it!” ex- 
claimed the older actor happily. “And 
now go and play it around the world.” 
Then he added, quoting from the trag- 

Although Forbes-Robertson’s superb 
performance of Hamlet is familiar to 
Americans, his Shylock and Othello 
come as novelties. In putting on “The 
Merchant of Venice,” he doubtless is 
considering his wife as much as him- 
self. Her sister, Maxine Elliott, had 
her fling as Portia during her term as 
Mrs. Nat Goodwin. 

“Othello” is almost the “Merry 
Widow” novelty of the season; quite as 
many companies are being formed for 
it. Of all of Shakespeare’s greater 
plays, this has been the most neglected 
of late years. During the last two de- 
cades,—since the death of Edwin 


Booth, to be exact,—no English-speak- . 


ing actor of the first rank has staged 
that tragedy in New York. Now we 
are to have it numerously, notably with 
William Faversham, Cecilia Loftus and 
R. D. MacLean as Jago, Desdemona 
and Othello, and with Sir Johnston and 
Lady Forbes-Robertson as the lovers. 
Robert Mantell, who alternates the 
characters of Othello and Iago in the 
manner introduced by Booth, retains 
the tragedy in his repertory; John E. 
Kellerd, who formerly played the vil- 
lain, contemplates appearing in the title- 
role; and James K. Hackett will pro- 
duce the tragedy if he can arrange for 
a satisfactory Jago. 

Speaking of the advisability, if not 
actual necessity, of two actors of excep- 
tional ability for a satisfactory perform- 
ance of a Shakespeare play, Mr. Sothern 
said, not long ago: “The plays really 


are written for two leading performers. 
Irving’s production of ‘The Merchant 
of Venice’ owed much-of its success to 
the gracious Portia of Miss Terry. On 
the other hand, Mr. Booth’s suffered 
from the absence of an adequate Portia. 
As a result, the last act usually was 
omitted in his presentation, and the 
audience lost the delightful comedy in 
Portia’s garden at Belmont and some 
of the most poetic lines in the play. 
Again, in the Booth version of ‘Mac- 
beth,’ when Lady Macbeth was not on 
the scene when the murder is discovered, 
much of the significance of the drama 
was lost.” 

Margaret Anglin is endeavoring to 
meet this question by employing three 
established leading men, while Faver- 
sham has three actors in his company 
who customarily are “stars,” and, what 
is more to the point, possess stellar abil- 
ity—Cecilia Loftus, Constance Collier 
and R. D. MacLean. Miss Collier is 
playing Portia, in “Julius Cesar,” as 
Mrs. Faversham is not well, and she will 
fill Mrs. Faversham’s place as Emilia 
in “Othello” also. Miss Loftus has been 
engaged for Juliet and Desdemona and 
will remain with Mr. Faversham next 
year, unless he postpones his “Hamlet.” 


With their imposing repertory of 
seven plays, Sothern and Marlowe stand 
in readiness to defend their position 
against all comers. Already they have 
put John Drew to rout, though Laura 
Hope Crews’ Beatrice did much toward 
saving his “Much Ado.” But Faver- 
sham, who is not too niggardly to sur- 
round himself with the best available 
company, and Forbes-Robertson, and 
Miss Anglin, with their commanding 
genius, will be harder competitors to 
vanquish. In the meantime, Grace 
George, who has ventured timidly with 
Beatrice in the Middle West, Blanche 
Bates, who stole off to the Pacific Coast 
to test herself as the Shrew, and Maude 
Adams, who also went three thousand 
miles from Broadway to make a try as 
Viola, may work up courage enough to 
come into the white light of New York 
criticism. And, anyway, the public and 
dramatic art are benefiting by the resur- 
rection of Mr. Shakespeare. 








By 
BESSIE 
CLAYTON 








said to be. A pretty foot 
is one of the necessities of 
a woman’s life. She may 
not have it, but she must 
seem to have it. There lies 
in the slender slipper an 
emotional attraction that 
women cannot ignore. The 
ankle is a power to reckon 
with. There is a poise, a 
language in the feet. 

Happiness is the aim of 
life, which means beauty, 
grace, prettiness, smiles; 
and the feet express emo- 
tions as much as the hands. 
Even more, because the 
hands are ‘a more intimate, 
facile expression of our- 
selves. The language of 
the feet is the unexpected. 

Most of the emotions 
expressed by the feet are 
joyous. The only other 
emotion they express is 
fear. Of course there is 
the comic, awkward, hu- 
morous mood in feet, too, 
but as they promote laugh- 
ter, they must be classed 
among the exponents of 
joyous emotions. 


Since the race of man was in its 
infancy, dancing has pesste cLay- 


been a sign of joy. TON IN “THE 
gn J y PASSING 


SHOW OF 


Primitive man danced 
around his food be- 3913” 


















HE flounce - and - 
| a ankle mood, which 
| afflicts the modern 
male, is by no means so des- 


picable and shocking as it is 






BPof the 


son's Feet 


A NEW 
THEORY OF 
DANCING 


fore he killed it. After 
his full meal he slept. 
On waking, he sought oth- 
ers of his tribe and re- 
enacted his killing in a kind 
of triumphant dance. The. 
others joined, but the slayer 
led the dance. As the race 


progressed, dancing im- 


proved, but it was always an 


expression of joy. 


There were dances in the 


spring for the return of the 
green leaves and the budding 


fruit. There were dances 
in the summer in gratitude 
for good flocks and good 
pasture. There were au- 
tumn dances, in thanks for 
good harvest. The lan- 
guage of the feet has al- 
ways been one of joy. The 
leaping in the air and the 
posturing of the feet ex- 
pressed joyousness. In the 
dance of the oldtime fol- 
lowers of Bacchus there 
is the true recklessness of 


oy. 

The feet ofa child, as 
it dances along in a happy 
mood, offer the greatest 
expression of joy I have 
ever seen, and if you 
watch the tripping feet of 


Photograph by the girl in a ball-room 


White, New 


you will see the per- 


sonification of joy. 


However, to get the real 
expression of emotions which 
the feet and legs suggest in 
dancing, you must study 
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“WHY BE SERIOUS?” 








“MY TOES CURVE UPWARD, NOT 
DOWNWARD” 

















AN EXPRESSION OF FEAR 








THESE PHOTOGRAPHS WERE POSED ESPECIALLY 
THE IDEA OF THIS 


them apart from the rest of the body, for 
each movement of human life has its lan- 
guage. The eyes express one set of emo- 
tions, the hands anther, the feet another. 

The first thing you want to do when 
you are very happy is to dance. If you have 
no knowledge of dancing, you feel like 
jumping up and down, giving some bodily 
expression to the joy you feel. And in this, 
the feet are the impulse. 

In fear, what do: you do? 

Something frightens you, and your in- 
stinct tells you to get away from the danger. 
You want to flee, and the feet prepare in- 
stantly to be ready for the flight, even if you 
do not actually run. The position of the 
feet expresses the whole instinct of fear. 
They portray this emotion more swiftly 
than the rest of the body. 

In my work as a dancer, I find that 
watching children at play, particularly the 
position of their feet, gives me many new 
ideas expressing emotions -in dances. Any- 
one who will take the trouble to study chil- 
dren’s feet will understand what I mean. 
They will observe a new grace and beauty, 
which ordinarily passes unobserved. 

Take the emotion of modesty, for in- 
stance. It makes a girl blush. Her embarrass- 
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BY BESSIE CLAYTON IN ORDER TO EXPRESS 
ARTICLE MORE CLEARLY “J HAVE TWO SETS OF MUSCLES” 


ment is her shyness. Although it may seem 
impossible that this illusive emotion can be 
portrayed by the feet, it is nevertheless true. ‘ 
Just watch a child when it is overcome with 
shyness, and you will see that the feet as- * 
sume the same attitude as they might do in 
fear. You will see the feet making ready 
to run, but with this seeming readiness, 
there is a touch of reluctance which makes 
it impossible for the feet to move. It is 
just shyness in its most expressive attitude. 
Hate is a kind of fear. In the expression 
of hate, however, there is no desire to run 
away. Hate is very expressive in the lan- >. 
guage of the feet. They show a desire to od 
crush the thing hated to the earth, to tram- 4 
ple on it. Here the child stamps on the floor ; 
its feet, like the closed fist, seek to crush, 
to choke with the toes and the heel. — 
Sometimes, the feet betray us when we 
are trying to conceal our inner feelings. 
Watch the feet of a girl who loves dancing 
and is obliged to be a wall-flower at a ball. 
I have seen such girls yawn and make the 
pretense of not wishing to dance. I have 
looked at their feet when the music played 
and the other girls were dancing. Actually, THE COMIC, AWKWARD, HUMOROUS MOOD 
the language of their feet tells you their 
longing to be dancing. 
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What is the first thing a woman con- 
siders when she is getting ready for a 
masquerade ball? She wants to enter 
into the full joy of the occasion, to 
make herself as attractive as she can. 
Carefully weighing her most charming 
attributes, she selects a costume that 
will show her feet and ankles to ad- 
vantage. They must be shown, to give 
full expression to the joy of the fes- 
tival. To hide the feet detracts from 
a woman’s charm. 

In the history of dancing, grief and 
sorrow have been expressed. There 
have been funeral dances in all ages of 
the world. Their tempo is very slow, 
the music is like a chant. In these, the 
dancers always wore long skirts which 
covered the feet. The feet moving rap- 
idly or even moving slowly, to a 
mournful melody, would still express 
a suggestion of joy, so they were 
hidden. 

Women and girls express more of 
their emotion in their feet than men 
do; they are better dancers than men. 
This probably is due to the fact that 
for generations women have had their 
feet concealed by skirts, as they have 
concealed their true feelings in their 
faces. 

For building muscle and improving 
the general health, I recommend danc- 
ing. My dancing has developed muscles 
on the calves of my legs and on my 
thighs which physical trainers and sur- 
geons declare are unusual. On a recent 
visit to England some distinguished 
surgeons examined these muscles, and 
made them the subject of important lec- 
tures. They took X-ray pictures. The 
bones of my toes curve upward. The 
bones of the toes of the average person 
turn downward, to grip what they 
walk on. Mine turn upward because I 
have used the tips of them to bear my 
weight so much that they slant differ- 
ently, so as to help me to balance my 
body. Whenever I play in New Haven, 
the trainers and students, who are 
greatly interested in athletics and mus- 
cular development, show the keenest 


' interest in me, I have a double set of 


muscles in the calves of my legs. One 
set seems to be hidden, until I need to 
use them in my dancing. 

Incessant practice is absolutely neces- _ 
sary for me. A single week without 
practice, and my muscles begin to shrink 
away. Where they go to, I don’t know. 
They come back slowly, once they have 
left me. One large performance does 
more in restoring my muscular develop- 
ment than three weeks of practice by 
myself. And yet, when I am not actively 
engaged on the stage, I go through the 
most violent exercises. 

My recent dance down a stairway in 
“The Passing Show of 1913” is one of 
the most difficult I have ever done. 
There are sixty steps, and being stage 
steps, they are wobbly. This dance taxes 
not only the physical endurance of a 
dancer, but takes a great amount of 
nerve. At the first performance, while 
I stood waiting for my cue to dance on 
these steps, I never expected to be able 
to do it. I had never been on the stair- 
way during the rehearsals, because they 
had been in constant use by the chorus 
girls. These rehearsals had not been 
without their thrills. At each of them, 
from one to ten of these girls fainted 
during the evolutions they had to do. 

I had never attempted dancing on a 
stairway, and this one was of gigantic 
proportions. My feet kept time to the 
music automatically, but I had to exert 
all my mental and physical powers to 
keep my balance. The steps seemed to 
sway under me, and each step, as I 
danced on it, seemed to have a different 
vibration. Not until I had danced half 
way down, was I able to get my breath 
and conquer some of my nervousness. 
However, the last half of my stairway 
dance, I had planned more difficult 
feats. It seemed to me though, by this 
time, that the steps themselves had 
caught something of the sway of the 
dance, and the vibration increasing, it 
became harder for me to keep my bal- 
ance. Finally it was over, and each time 
afterward made the feat easier. 
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Ready-Made Plays 


By T. DANIEL FRAWLEY 


General Stage Director for Oliver Morosco 


Editor’s Note: T. Daniel Frawley is one of the unique and potent figures 
in the rise of Western drama to its present plane of productive independence. 
When Oliver Morosco was in his earliest struggle-days, it was Frawley’s company 
and directoral skull which made Morosco’s original theatre, the Burbank of Los 
Angeles, financially possible. The notable women whose faces, from photographs 
of other years, adorn this story form only a small part of the brilliant galaxy of 
early Frawleyites. 

Frawley sent his leading women to Paris every summer, and showed San 
Francisco and Los Angeles the styles thirty or sixty days before New York beheld 
them. He brought from New York and England the best actors obtainable, and 
often did plays—when the rights permitted—simultaneously with London and 
New York. .. 

Now, after a separation of some years, Frawley and Morosco are together again. 
They are carrying the spirit of the West into Eastern dramatic affairs. Mr. 
Morosco, in the October GREEN Book, outlined his plan for a theatre which, he 
believes, will change the map in New York considerably. 


OR more than twenty years I to the fact that for many years my 
F have watched and worked in the 
world of the American theatre. 











activities were in the direction of stock 
productions, out of which practically all 

I have seen more stars rise than perhaps 

anyone else in this country, and have been 


concerned in producing more plays of 
various kinds, This may be attributed 


our legitimate stars graduate, and in 
which all the plays with a vogue are 
used at one time or another. 

It was not so many years ago that 
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plays, but to the powers of interpretation of our 
actors and actresses. 

How? 

You enter the average “legitimate” playhouse 
of New York, at this writing, and sit down to 
witness a play—what do you see? 

You behold a plumber just like plumbers you 
have frequently seen. You are entertained by the 
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CONSUELO BAILEY 





realism on the 
stage was hailed 
as the great new 
power of the the- 
atre. With its 
advent, the old 
romantic drama 
gradually wentout 
and the drama of 
current interest 
entered. For a 
time, however, the 


playwrights 


to the idea of 


idealization ; 


clung 


but 


the idea expressed 
in “Hamlet” of 
making the play 
the chronicle of 
the passing time 
gained headway 
amongst the writers, till now we behold a 
boxful of entertainment in which realism, 
straining to thrill, has delved into the 
brothel and the wineroom for its subject 
matter. : 

This is not the great fault of the realistic 
play which I intend to discuss, however, 
for the play of the present day variety is 
nothing but a passing fad. The great fault 
of the “play of types’”—as the modern dra- 
matic production so frequently lauded as the 
realistic play may be termed—is the fact 
that it has stolen one of the greatest quali- 
ties of the art of play-writing from the stage: 
that it has made capital of the mediocre, 
that it has dealt a death blow to real ability 
not only in the line of actually writing 
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: cabby whose presence on the corner near your place 
: of business is familiar, The real estate broker who 
sold you a lot in a barren Long Island subdivision 
| is there to amuse you by practicing his wiles on 
| some one else for your instruction and future guid- 
ance. The bell-boy, the elevator-boy, the dry goods 
drummer, the railway conductor, the janitor, the 
street-car motorman—all these are presented with 
the air of making their presence a triumph of 




















MARY HAMPTON 


humor and clever- 
ness on the part 
of author and pro- 
ducer. 

The fact that the 
visiting Middle 
Westernerin New 
York will walk 
blocks and spend a 

dime to get a copy 
of his little local 
gazette filled with 
picayune happen- 
ings which are to 
him more interest- 
ing than sieges of 
Adrianople or mix- 
ups in the solar sys- 
tem, partially ex- 
plains the success 
of this sort of 
thing. The mind of the average man, con- 
trary to the theories of the democrat and 
the socialist, is a narrow affair. It is not oc- 
cupied, nor does it care to be occupied, with 
anything larger than its own little interests. 
It can find amusement there when nothing 
else offers. There is no question that to any 
microbe, a drop of water is a large and 
thrilling place. Dropped in a bucket of 
water, the same microbe would be whelmed 
in a veritably endless source of novel ex- 
periences; but unless he were so dropped, 
his local drop would be sufficient unto him 
till the end of his days. 

The average man composes himself easily 

to the mediocre and the bromidic, and there 
is a school of playwrights who compose 
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themselves to it, to 
their own profit, 
with an ease that 
is wonderful and 
beautiful to be 
hold. When they 
made the great 
discovery that a 
play. can be picked 
up on Broadway by 
simply transplant- 
ing the people you 
see thereon to the 
stage of atheatre,— 
which can be done 
by the trained the- 
atrical § mechanic 
with only the O 
added knack of 
putting a character MAXINE ELLIOTT 
into that charac- 
ter’s mouth for him to speak,—the scintil- 
lating wit which was originally written by 
true playwrights into the lines of their plays 
became supplanted by a catering to the 
amusement the public seems always to 
find in beholding the type familiar to it in 
its every-day life portrayed upon the stage. 
I do not say that the idea of drawing char- 
acters true to life is wrong. Truth is a primal 
function of the drama as of all the arts; but 
it has, unfortunately, in the way it is done 
nowadays, done away largely with the trick 
of creating characters for great roles, and 
has, as a result, turned the actor and actress, 
in a large measure, from being creative 
artists into walking tailor’s dummies. 
There is a particularly good sample of the 








Sa 


; E | difference between creating character, thus giving 
the actor a chance to do artistic work, and putting 
a type on the stage, which necessitates only initia- 
tive or pantomimic ability on the part of the actor, 
in two characters in Shaw’s play, “Antony and 
which Forbes-Robertson is presenting 
in this country this year. 

In that play the character of Britannicus, Cesar’s 
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secretary, is a typical London clerk, except for the 
fact that he happens to be living around 50 B. C. 
instead of 1913 A. D., and wears a tunic instead of 
starched shirt, and sandals instead of a pair of 
straight-last shoes. He has all the capability of 
the middle class Englishman for being shocked. 
Bromides are the sustenance upon which his medi- 
ocre soul feeds ravenously. Originality, in his 
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MAY BUCKLEY 





mind, is a crime— 
or at least a dan- 
gerous innovation. 
He is an atom of 
the inertia which 
keeps this pro- 
gressing world in 
balance, which 
kept telephones 
and typewriters in 
the background in 
England for a dec- 
ade, which carries 
an umbrella, wears 
galoshes and looks 
askance at all ladies 
of the theatre. It is 
a type as old as the 
world. It was the 
same in Czsar’s 
day as it will be a 
thousand years hence. The uninteresting is 
immortal. 

The character of the festive Julius in the 
play, however, is an entirely different propo- 
sition. It is a highly individualized intellect- 
ual type—a man entirely different from 
all other men, thinking and feeling for him- 
self and not according to statutes, rules and 
conventions. 

Any good actor can reproduce Britanni- 
cus. All he has to do is to become acquainted 
with the mannerisms of the British com- 
mons. It takes. a man with a mind to play 
Cesar, on the contrary, just as it took a 
genius to conceive the character, which is 
that of a genius. A stream cannot rise above 
its source. A brilliant characterization can 
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proceed only from a brilliant character. 

The fact that the playwrights are 
making the characters in their plays 
ready-made is, to my mind, at the bot- 
tom of the fact that the level of dra- 
matic offering in the country at the pres- 
ent time is low. Our playwrights have 
strained after the gnat of realism and 
choked upon the gnat. They have bar- 
tered their artistry for a mess of cheap 
realism, 

There is a difference between the 
drawing of character by a playwright 
and the putting on the stage of street 
types, which is as great as that between 
the ready-made suit and the suit really 
made to order. One is the product of the 
shop; one of a man who is an artist in 
his craft. It is the difference between a 
photograph which takes only the sur- 
face the sun strikes and the portrait 
drawn by the artist who peers through 
the accidents of form and color into the 
soul and spirit of his subject. 

Our playwrights have shown a tend- 
ency to be stage mechanics instead of 
dramatic artists. The result is patch- 
work instead of tapestry, automata in- 
stead of living beings, cheap sensation- 
alism in place of emotional art, and a 
degradation of the art of the actor from 
that of a creative artist to that of the 
mime and pantomimist. 

There is just as much difference be- 
tween the kind of realism that we find 
so frequently upon the stage to-day and 
the art which “holds the mirror up 
to Nature” as there is between idealism 
and the strained vaporings of the street- 
corner demagogue promising impossible 
and sordid Utopias to a sordid and un- 
redeemably un-Utopian audience. The 
impression that Idealism is not based 
upon a truthful representation of life 
is absurd. Idealism is the product of 
the artist: realism of the artisan. The 
artist can create character and make it 
true to life; the artisan must have his 
materials put in his hands and have 
regular tools to work it with, or he is 
helpless. The gardener who transplants 
a rose tree is as much an artist as the 
man who transplants a bell boy (for in- 


stance) from the lobby of the Knick- 
erbockereHotel to the stage of any one 
of the theatres around the Knicker- 
bocker. 

What the realistic dramatist wants is 
not actors and actresses, but tailors’ 
dummies and clothing models who can 
wear the beautiful clothes he orders 
them to wear, who can speak intelligent 
English and, above all, be ordinary. 

Why go to the theatre to see such 
pishmince? One might just as well get 
a rocking chair and sit at any corner on 
Broadway. The casts of a thousand 
modern “dramas” will pass you in an 
hour. 

“Ready made” characterization has 
had a bad effect on the actors, although 
there are decidedly more good actors 
and actresses than there are good plays; 
but there is something else that is 
wound up in the “realistic” drama which 
has not been generally recognized. 

Not a single producing manager in 
New York has a definite policy. One 
sees another has made a success out 
of a romantic farce. He runs around 
in a circle till he has dug up a romantic 
farce of his own, and. all the rest of the 
managers copy him. One manager pro- 
duces a play the setting of which is in a 
brothel. All the other managers strain 
every sinew to dramatize the brothel 
and the prostitute for the edification of 
a public that loves to be shocked just 
as much as it loves to be amused. 

David Belasco came to New York 
some years ago and became famous as 
a realistic producer. Belasco is not a 
realist—he idealizes every realistic 
touch he produces—but the managers 
who hang panting in his track watching 
for suggestions to use and ideas to steal, 
are showmen, not geniuses like him, 
and have, thinking they were following 
in his footsteps, chased the golden 
chimera of realism until we have the 
apogee and nadir of the whole mess 
this season in plays that can be de- 
scribed by only one word—disgusting. 

The need in the theatre to-day is just 
a little less carpentering and plumbing 
and just a little more sheer genius. 
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HEN. everyone, from editorial 
\X/ writers to clergymen, is rush- 
ing into print anent the im- 
modesty of the present feminine modes, 
it might be of interest to read the 
opinion of the woman to whom artistic 
dress means so much in her work as 
an opera prima donna that she has 
made.a study of the matter. 
Anthropology as well as history has 
demonstrated that dress is not a moral 
agent. Among our less civilized peoples 
those that go naked or nearly naked 
hold their women in greater reverence 
than those who wear garments which 
practically cover their whole bodies. 
Both Huxley and Spencer have 
found, after exhaustive study of the 
subject, that dress is not a modest cov- 
ering for the body, but an ornamenta- 
tion of the body. “Indeed,” Wester- 
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marck, the eminent scientist says, “the 
facts appear to prove that the feeling 
of shame, far from being the cause of 
man’s covering his body is, on the con- 
trary, at least in most cases, the desire 
of men and women to attract each 
other.” 

In other words, it was the desire of 
ornamentation and attraction instead 
of modesty that made our fabled first 
parents denude the fig tree of its wav- 
ing green. 

The first articles that primitive man 
puts on his nude body are always some- 
thing he considers ornamental—strings 
of bright colored stones, teeth of ani- 
mals, brilliant feathers and crude han- 
diwork in metal, or woven grass, or 
wood splints. 

This ornamentation for the sake of 
attraction of the other sex is perhaps 
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the first dawn of civilization in the 
human animal; after that we pass to 
religious forms of dress and find there 
are costumes or lack of costumes, 
which are prescribed for different re- 
ligious ceremonies. It is very easy to 
continue from these costumes to dif- 
ferent kinds of dress for other cere- 
monials and places, and through this 
evolution -fashion was born. 

The creation of fashion— 
which means the ever-changing 
of dress—can be ascribed to 
almost everything in the 
known world except to 
modesty or lack of it. 
Morals havereally nothing 
to do with costuming. 
Still, from the time 
when Euripides cen- 
sured the Greek women 
for wearing the classically 
beautiful Doric costume, 
until to-day, when every 
_would-be-reformer 
thunders against woman’s 
clothes, the 
question has 
offered a splen- 
did opportu- 
nity for a 
wonderful 
sermon of 


tion from 


those who _ have 
never realized that 
modesty, like hap- 
piness, is a state 
of mind. 

Godiva, rid- 
ing through 
the streets 
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“DRESS IS NOT A MODEST COVERING 
OF THE BODY, BUT AN ORNAMEN- 
TATION OF THE BODY” 
entry with no covering other 
than her tresses of gold, is 
more modest than is Salome 
wrapped about in her seven 

veils. 
















The court of Napoleon 
the Third was more 
profligate than 
that of 
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CLOTHES 


Napoleon the First, although the 
women of Eugenia’s time wore gowns 
that covered them from head to feet 
with voluminous hoop skirts and petti- 
coats underneath, and the ladies who 
followed Josephine’s many whims and 
fads were costumed in much more 
diaphanous and form-disclosing gar- 
ments than those of the present day. 

English women in good Victoria’s 
reign were conventionally good in their 
hoop | skirts, not because they were 
wearing gowns which gave the impres- 
sion that they were built all in one piece 
like a pyramid but because of the 
staunch example of the good Queen. 

There is only one reason why a 
woman should not bare her legs on the 
street as she does at the bathing beach 
or on horseback, and that reason is not 
modesty ; it is because, being unneces- 
sary, it would not be in good taste and 
because there is nothing more beautiful 
than exquisite textiles ornamenting the 
human form by their graceful drapery. 
Men of ancient time knew this as well 
as women do to-day, and it was not until 
the sixteenth century that they them- 
selves discarded skirts. At that time 
there were people who considered this 
frightfully immodest, and as late as 
1830 breeches were referred to as “in- 
expressibles,”’ which is of the .same 
order of polite modesty as that of our 
grandmothers who referred to their 
legs as limbs and who were covered 
with confusion and blushes if they were 
caught with their sleeves rolled up. 

The last year has seen the most 
beautiful fashions in gowns that the 
world has ever known, and, contrary 
to many who have railed against the 
tight split skirt for ordinary purposes, 
it is most comfortable. And there has 
been nothing immodest about it when 
worn by a modest woman. The woman 
who cares to do so can make a nun’s 
habit seductive. Modesty pertains not 
to the body but to the mind. 

Some people—who have not ‘worn 
them—have declared that it is strange 
just now when women are throwing 
off the bonds, one after another, of 
conventional femininity, that they 
should hamper themselves with present- 
day fashions. 
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Women are not hampered by pres- 
ent-day fashions. The waists of the 
women to-day are from six to ten inches 
larger than those of their mothers. 
They do not wear from fifteen to 
twenty thicknesses of cloth in bands 
about their waist as their mothers did. 
Their skirts are light, short and narrow, 
and where it is necessary to allow them 
to move with more ease, these skirts 
have been split, which is much better 
than putting in more cloth for them to 
carry and keep out of the dirt. 

The artistic woman has reveled in 
these comfortable gowns; the individ- 
ual woman has given a little twist to her 
drapery that has made it her own, and 
the really modest woman has said to 
herself: “There is certainly no reason 
why I should make myself physically 
uncomfortable and bring on ill health 
for the sake of not disturbing the pru- 
rient mind that belongs to some one 
else.” 

How much of your body you should 
show to the public is a question of taste 
and geography, not of morals. Men 
and women in Japan bathe together 
entirely nude. In England, although 
fully dressed in a conventional bathing 
suit, you may not bathe at the same 
place with your husband, and your bath- 
house is trundled out to the water on 
wheels for fear you may contaminate 
the gaze of some innocent person of 
your own sex before reaching water 
of “decent” depth. 

Personally, I am shocked at a man 
who uses a tooth pick or manicures his 
nails in public and I question the good 
taste of the girl who powders her nose 
in a hotel or restaurant, even if her 
vanity case is of gold set with precious 
stones. Yet both the man and the 
woman in this case may have unim- 
peachable morals. 

To my mind good and bad dressing 
resolves itself into good or bad taste. 
A woman of taste will not wear any- 
thing that shocks her sense of decency 
or appropriateness. She will keep her 
most beautiful garments for the house. 
To wear a ball gown on the street 
where all the world may. see means that 
you can pay your friend no higher 
compliment than you have foolishly 
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given to the rabble on the street, when 
she invites you to her house. 

I read a while ago in a magazine, 
which has grown rich in always expa- 
tiating on the obvious, a very interest- 
ing article in which the editor took 
occasion to praise one of the’ richest 
young women in this country because 
she wore at a reception given in her 
honor a plain blue serge skirt and a 
white linene tailored shirt waist. To 
my mind this young woman paid those 
who had honored her a very poor 
return and she was dressed in quite as 
bad taste as if she had worn a real 
reception gown on the street. Beside, 
she set a very bad example, for even 
the poorest of us should show courtesy 
to our friends by donning our best 
when they honor us with a formal in- 
vitation to their home. 

We do not dress any more to attract 
the opposite sex. Men wear the gar- 
ments which they have found the most 
convenient for their occupation and 
they depend upon other fascinations 
nowadays to allure the woman with 
whom they fall in love. Women wear 
pretty clothes because of their love of 
the beautiful and because they find 
following fashion an interesting game. 
But both men and women are coming 
to understand that dress is the com- 
monest and most easily recognized 
mark of social distinction. 

All respectable women desire that 
their clothes shall adorn not only them- 
selves but their stations, and in the 
eyes of most husbands the dressing of 
their wives has become a part of the 
advertisement of their prosperity. Some 
American men have the reputation of 
being exceedingly good and indulgent 
husbands because their wives are always 
magnificently dressed, when, if the 
truth were known, these splendid 
gowns, dazzling jewels and perfectly 
appointed motors are but sops to the 
husband’s vanity as showing his com- 
mercial success. 

With all our boasting of civilization 
and culture we are not really humanized 
as yet, and man is pursuing business 
on the same pitiless principle that he 
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formerly pursued game. As for the 
real wants and interests of woman, few 
men give them thought. They load the 
feminine portion of their family with 
beautiful clothes because it is a part of 
the great commercial activity of the 
age. In France alone there are two and 
a half million workers on woman’s 
clothing and about a million workers 
on textiles. Women spend one hundred 
million dollars for silks in one year, 
and the grand total per annum for their 
clothes 1s nearly four billion dollars. 
To-day the greatest calamity that could 
befall a country would not be a san- 
guinary war, a desolating famine, or a 
deadly epidemic, but a revolution in 
fashion, which would cause women to 
dress practically in one material and 
one color, as do men. 

Every thinking business man under- 
stands this, and while inveighing against 
the extravagance of all women, he 
wishes only those of his own family to 
be economical. 

A great deal of the talk we hear 
about the extravagance of wealthy 
women is nonsense from those who 
have no conception of political econ- 
omy. Women of wealth should wear 
the most costly materials, beautiful 
jewels, elegant laces and embroideries 
possible to obtain. One is not sure that 
Giulia Morosini, who insists that a 
woman cannot dress well on less than 
a hundred thousand a year, is not quite 
as philanthropic as Helen Gould Shep- 
ard, who generally wears a plain tailored 
gown and linen shirt waist when she 
is seen in public. Mrs. Shepard, of 
course, is very charitably inclined and 
her money goes to the needy upon all 
occasions, but is not some credit due as 
well to Miss Morosini, whose yearly 
hundred thousand dollars must help the 
workers to retain their self respect and 
support their households? 

The women who understand the 
psychology of clothes are the well 
dressed women in the world. Every 
generation is acquiring more of this 
psychology, and to-day in America the 
average woman is better dressed than 
ever before. 
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of his staff that his repertory of per- 
sonal habiliment includes one hundred 
and fifty suits of clothes. The estimate 
is moderate. In a close professional 
association with him, embracing 
one hundred and eighty days, I 
have failed to note an instance of 
a duplication of a de Koven 
suit; or, as one might say in 
the language of the theatre, a 
“return engagement.” 
During that. period Mr. de 
Koven has come to the scratch 
each morning gaily bedecked 
in a completely new outfit— 
one involving a change in 
every detail of the tout ensem- 
ble from shoes to hat. At six 
o'clock, of course, Mr.de Koven, 
who is distinctly to the manner 
born, changes to evening garb, 
but even in this division of attire 
he seems to be versatile and pro- 
lific. 

There is a story told of his 
penchant for evening dress which 
is in point, although I am not able 
to vouch for its accuracy. Among his 
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|PINIONS 

O | of the exact 
|merits of 
Reginald de Koven’s 
compositions may differ 
but I have no hesitation in 
proclaiming him the headliner 
sartorial of the musical world. 
During the past few months I 
have been in almost daily contact 

















with the composer of “Robin-hood,” and numerous desirable possessions is a 
am in a position to write authoritatively farm on which during the summer, or 
of the vastness of his wardrobe. non-royalty, months, he pursues the life 

It has been said of him by a member’ of a country gentleman. In his grain 
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fields are stationed scarecrows, clad in 
the customary ragamuffin fashion, but, 
if Mr. de Koven’s neighbors are to be 
believed, he changes the attire of these 
dummies to dinner coats each evening 
promptly at six o’clock. 

In thus writing of the composer’s 
extensive repertory of garments I do 
it in admiration rather than in a spirit 
of disdain. To organize and operate suc- 
cessfully such a wardrobe requires a 
disciplined memory and a faultless sys- 
tem. Also it requires a valet and a 
librarian. Mr. de Koven em- 
ploys both. 

Only recently he was 
in Boston attending 
early performances 
of a musical play 
which he had writ- 
ten in collabora- 
tion with Mr. 
Channing Pol- 
lock and myself. 
At eight o'clock 
on Thursday 
evening of the 
opening week, word 
came that Mizzi 
Hajos, the star, 
would be unable to Paper. 
appear on account of 
illness. It was de- 
cided to dismiss the 
audience and devote the evening to 
dress rehearsal. No one was to be 
present but the authors, the composers 
and George Marion, the stage director. 

Accordingly, Mr. Pollock over the 
telephone summoned Mr. de Koven at 
the Hotel Touraine. The composer was 
in bed at the time, and he answered the 
’phone in his pajamas—pink silk, of 
course. He expressed great surprise 
over the news of Miss Hajos’ illness 
and the dismissal of the audience, and, 
when urged to come to the theatre 
immediately for rehearsal purposes, he 
promised to start forthwith. He ar- 
rived twenty minutes later, faultlessly 
attired in evening clothes and white kid, 
gloves. 

He went to Boston to remain five 
days, and brought twenty-five suits of 
clothing ‘to guard against exposure 
during that period. He has a style quite 












HIS REPERTORY OF PERSONAL HABILIMENT 
INCLUDES 150 SUITS OF CLOTHES 
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his own, and not necessarily in con- 
sonance with authorized fashions. Dur- 
ing the current era of high-cut waist- 
coats, Mr. de Koven continues to wear 


. his exceedingly décolletté. His shirts are 
_ striped and conspicuous, and he carries 


out the day’s color scheme even to the 
detail of socks, handkerchiefs, ties and 
hat bands. 

That he is equally fastidious in all 

things I learned early in my acquain- 
tance with him. I was present at his 
studio in Fifth Avenue on a matter of 
business when we were in- 
terrupted by the entrance 
of his valet. 
“Pardon me, sir,’ 
said the valet, “but 
this is your lunch- 
eon hour.” 

“Will you lunch 
with me?” he 
asked. 

After I had 
declined the invi- 

tation, he ordered 
the valet to have his 
luncheon served 
from Sherry’s near 
by. 

“Pardon me, sir,” 
inquired the defer- 
ential servant, “but 
will you. have guinea 
hen again today ?” 

“No, I’m a little tired of that,” replied 
the composer. “You may bring me 
some pheasant and a bottle of Moselle 
wine.” 

While on the question of Mr. de 
Koven’s personal adornment, it may be 
proper to remark that his béte noir is 
his girth. Not that his abdomen is un- 
duly conspicuous, for Mr. de Koven is 
trim of figure, but he is fearful that 
some day he will acquire the enhanced 
waist line that frequently comes to men 
of sedentary habits when they reach 
the age of fifty years. His apprehen- 
sion is so pronounced that he never 
passes a mirror without glancing at the 
reflection of his belt line and making a 
comparison with the last previous men- 
tal record. Also in his studio he keeps 
scales whereon he stands at regular 
intervals during the day for statistical 
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purposes. When the scales 
happen to register an in- 
crease of a few ounces, 
Mr. de Koven’s day is 
spoiled. He is mentally 
fitted then to compose only 
funeral dirges, for he sees 
in life nothing but disaster 
and tragedy. 

One Daniel V. Arthur, 
his general manager, played 
a mean trick on him by ad- 
justing the scales to record 
two pounds over correct 
weight. After the first test 
Mr. de Koven took to his 
bed, and restricted himself 
to a diet of hot water and 
dry bread. 

He is notably worthy of 
attention at this time be- 
cause of the revivals of 
those two wonderful 
operas, “Robin Hood” 
and “Rob Roy.” “Robin 
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Hood” has justly been pronounced the 
best light opera ever written by Ameri- 
cans, and this praise relates to both 
score and book. In the opinion of the 
writer hereof, it is vastly superior to 
any operatic work this country has pro- 
duced, and in tunefulness is the equal of 
Europe’s best. 

And yet Mr. de Koven wrote the 
score at the age of twenty-five. The 
history of the piece may prove inter- 
esting at this time. He had previously 
composed several operas without con- 
spicuous success. During the first week 
of the production by The Bostonians 
of “Don Quixote,” another de Koven 
piece, while he was calling on Henry 
C. Barnabee in the latter’s dressing 
room, he recited the story of “Robin 
Hood.” Mr. Barnabee proposed that he 
and Harry B. Smith complete it. 

The score was composed in ninety 
days, and was forwarded to Mr. Barn- 
abee act by act. Mr. Barnabee liked 
only the first act. After ten days of 
rehearsals the opera was finally pro- 
duced at the Chicago Opera House, 
June 9, 1890, with makeshift scenery 
and costumes, The receipts at the pre- 
miére were $380; on the Saturday night 
of the first week they reached $1,890. 
In New York the following fall “Robin 
Hood” was launched at the Standard 
Theatre. For four weeks the receipts 
ranged from $3,100 to $6,000. With one 
exception the critics were uncertain and 
vague in their opinions. One of them, 
still a leading musical critic in New 
York, wrote: 

It is always well to drown the first lit- 

ter of pups. Therefore, it may be proper 

to forgive Messrs. Smith and de Koven. 

“Robin Hood” has now been pre- 
sented more than eight thousand times, 
and in nearly every country of the 
globe. The combined royalties of com- 
poser and author aggregate $1,000,000. 
A year ago the opera was revived in 
New York, and aroused a sensation. It 
remained on tour last season, and with 
a magnificent cast is being presented in 
the principal cities again this year. 

And yet of his entire family, Mr. 
de Koven is its only musical member. 
His family tree has its roots in the aris- 
tocracy of this country and Europe. His 
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father’s line reveals three Colonial gov- 
ernors. His grandfather on his mother’s 
side, Jacob R. Le Roy, was the first man 
to drive a four-in-hand in New York. 
The family tree discloses a_ list of 
Winthrops, Cuylers, Otises, Newbolds, 
Saltonstalls and other distinguished 
names. 

Curiously enough, despite the lack of 
musical attainments in his ancestry, Mr. 
de Koven attributes his musical tastes to 
prenatal influence. His mother was ex- 
ceedingly eager to have a daughter born 
to her, and immediately prior to young 
Reginald’s birth, she played the piano 
and sang constantly, with the avowed 
intention of influencing her baby to be 
musical, The result was that even at 
the age of one year, the sound of a 
musical instrument badly played threw 
the child into convulsions. Mr. de Koven 
now declares that his mother is solely 
responsible for his taste for good music. 
He has a brother who is unable to carry 
a tune. 

In spite of his mother’s efforts in his 
behalf, young de Koven at first rebelled 
against a musical education. The occa- 
sional spankings in which his father, an 
Episcopal clergyman, indulged in at 
that time, may be largely responsible 
for “Robin Hood.” This same father, 
by the way, because of his personal ele- 
gance, was referred to in “The Potiphar 
Papers,” a satire of the time, as the 
“Rev. Cream Cheese.” He set his son 
a noble example by marrying a rich 
woman. 

Young de Koven was a precocious 
infant. At the age of six he read Latin 
at sight, which is more than he can do 
now. At eleven he went to Stuttgart, 
and studied the piano under Speidle, 
and at sixteen he entered Oxford. He 
was the youngest Oxford graduate of 
his time, leaving the institution at the 
age of twenty with the degree of B. A. 
Mr. de Koven now speaks French, 
Italian and German fluently. 

More music lessons with the masters 
followed, and then, because his father 
was opposed to “professional musi- 
cians,” the young man devoted two 
winters to “social loafing.” In Florence 
and Paris he became celebrated as a 
cotillion leader. The turkey-trot and 
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tango were not in vogue at the time, 
but Mr. de Koven has atoned for that 
deficiency by composing an insinuating 


tango melody for “Her Little High- 


ness.” 

In Chicago, just as he was attaining 
his majority, young Mr. de Koven took 
up in turn positions as teller in a bank 
and later in grain commission and stock 
brokerage offices. Perhaps his most suc- 
cessful business achievement was his 
marriage to Miss Anna Farwell, the 
daughter of the late United States 
Senator Charles P. Farwell, also the 
father of Mrs. Hobart Chatfield Chat- 
field-Taylor. 

Senator Farwell was a merchant 
prince, and took his son-in-law into the 
establishment. There he acquired much 
useless information about silks and cred- 
it systems, and continued to long fora 
musical cateer. Meanwhile, for his per- 
sonal entertainment, he published a 
weekly newspaper, called The Rambler. 
It was at this time that he participated 
in a land deal that subsequently brought 
vast wealth to Mrs. de Koven. In order 
to build a Capitol, the State of Texas 
voted to sell 3,000,000 acres of land at 
one dollar an acre. The Farwells pur- 
chased the tract, and are now parceling 
it out at prices ranging as high as forty- 
five dollars an acre. 

Always a student of the theatre and 
a devotee of Gilbert and Sullivan, 
young de Koven decided to write a 
comic opera. He was certainly as well 
qualified at that time as the street car 
drivers and longshoremen who were 
essaying the same feat. The result was 
“Cupid, Hymen & Co.,” of which he 
wrote both book and score. The piece 
has yet to see production. Mr. de Koven 
now concedes that this maiden effort 
was very bad. Nevertheless, he did not 
hesitate to transplant many of the 
melodies to “The Begum,” his next 
work. 

About this time there took place the 
first meeting between de Koven and 
Harry B. Smith, which led to an associ- 
ation resulting in many of the most suc- 
cessful light operas America has known. 
Mr. de Koven had gone to Minneapolis 
to attend the proposed premiére of 
“Cupid, Hymen & Co.,” and there he 


encountered Smith, singing the rdle of 
the valet in a production of “Iolanthe.” 
Smith, then a-newspaper man by pro- 
fession, already nursed an ambition to 
write librettos, and he had gone upon 
the stage to acquire technique. It hap- 
pens that he proved to be an excellent 
comedian. 

The first outgrowth of the de Koven- 
Smith association was “Fort Caramel,” 
a satirical piece poking fun at the West 
Point Military Academy. It never at- 
tained production. Next came “The 
Turkish Bath,” and subsequently “The 
Begum,” with a remarkable cast, in- 
cluding De Wolf Hopper, Digby Bell, 
Jefferson De Angelis, Harry McDon- 
ough, Herbert Cripps, Edwin Hoff, 
Hubert Wilke, Laura Joyce Bell, 
Marion Manola, Annie Meyers and 
Josephine Knapp. 

The piece was a success. Of it W. J. 
Henderson, still one of New York’s 
most distinguished musical critics, 
wrote: 

“The men who did this will accom- 
plish something.” 

Armed with a letter of introduction 
from Mme. Cotthrelly, even then inter- 
nationally celebrated, young de Koven 
went to Vienna and studied with Genee, 
composer of “Nanon,” and with Von 
Suppe. While there he composed the 
score of “Don Quixote,” and earned 
thereby Genee’s warm congratulations. 
Following the completion of “Robin 
Hood,” Mr. de Koven became the lead- 
ing composer of America. Among his 
works during the past twenty years are 
“The Knickerbockers,” “The Fencing 
Master,” “Rob Roy,” “La Tzigane,” 
“The Mandarin,” “The Paris Doll,” 
“The Highwayman,” “The Three Dra- 
goons,” “The Man in the Moon,” 
“Papa’s Wife,” “Foxy Quiller,” “The 
Little Duchess,” “Broadway to Tokio,” 
“Maid Marian,” “The Five Little Sis- 
ters,” “Happyland,” “Red Feather,” 
“The Student King,” “The Snow 
Man,” “The Golden Butterfly,” “The 
Yankee Mandarin,” “The Beauty 
Spot,” “The Wedding Trip” and “The 
Dey.” Of them all Mr. de Koven thinks 
“Maid Marian” is his best work. 

In addition to the foregoing array of 
operas, most of which have been pre- 
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ants attended in the reception hall. It was neces- 
sary to undergo as much ceremony in reach- 
ing the composer as it might be to gain an 
audience with a crowned head. By a se- 
ries of relays, with a fresh servant in liv- 
ery acting as escort over each lap of the 
journey, Mr, de Koven’s own suite on 

the third floor was reached. 
There he lay in state in a bed 
trimmed with 
red silk 


Photograph 
by Apeda, 
New York 


IT SEEMS A FEAT OF TREMENDOUS DAR- 
ING TO ADDRESS HIM AS “REGGIE,” AND 

YET HE DESIRES IT 
a score he labors with all his 
might fifteen and sixteen hours 
a day. For years he has been a sufferer from 
painful attacks of gout, but even when 
the agony is at its most excruci- 
ating stage he labors on and on, per- 
haps dropping an expression or two 
of profanity along the route, but per- 
severing none the less with all the 
energy of the man in overalls. 

Once I had occasion to observe 
Mr. de Koven hard at it in the 
midst of one of his sieges of 
gout. He had gone into retire- 
ment in his magnificent new 
Park Avenue mansion, 
wherein there is not a tap- 
estry or a piece of glass 
which has not come 
from some mediaeval 
palace or cathedral. 

Liveried servants 
blocked the en- 
trance, and 

more liy- 

eried 

serv- 





Photograph by Amie Dupont 
MR. DE KOVEN IN THE COSTUME OF SIR WALTER RALEIGH WORN AT HIS PAGEANT ON THE 
OPENING OF HIS NEW YORK MANSION 
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A COMPOSER WITH A MONOCLE 


and canopied with the same material. 
Attired in silk pajamas, over which he 
had thrown a rich Oriental bathrobe, 
Mr. de Koven was propped up in bed, 
composing a lively tune. One felt the 
twinges of gout as they played up and 
down his limbs, for Mr. de Koven has 
a gentleman’s vocabulary of expletives, 
but between attacks he jotted down 
notes, 

The de Koven home, by the way, is 
one of the show places, in a district of 
mansions. It was completed less than 
a year ago, after a long period devoted 
to selection of decorations and furnish- 
ings, and was opened with a pageant 
which startled even Manhattan’s most 
prodigal society. The affair was Eliza- 
bethan in its treatment, Mrs. de Koven 
receiving in the character of Queen 
Bess, and Mr. de Koven standing by her 
side in the role of Sir Walter Raleigh. 
The customs of the Elizabethan period 
were observed in every detail, one of 
the sensations of the supper being a 
steaming boar’s head carried into the 
dining hall by four servants in appro- 
priate costumes. 

Mr. de Koven’s workroom in the 
mansion is a handsome studio equipped 
with a grand piano and shelves of refer- 
ence books. Directly over his desk there 
is a large square of opaque glass which 
permits a glow of light to stream down. 
At night the light is provided by con- 
cealed incandescents. The most. mag- 
nificent room in the house is the music 
room, filled with instruments represent- 
ing various periods in the development 
of music, and encompassed by a huge 
gallery. 

In composing a melody Mr. de Koven 
first commits the lyric to memory. He 
composes his tune without setting notes 
on paper. Until he has made a record 
he retains the tune in his memory for 
years. Once it takes form on paper, it 
is lost to his recollection forever. In 
composing he avoids the piano, having 
been advised by Genee that “every one 
of your ten fingers is a chain on your 
imagination.” He derives his greatest 
delight from making orchestrations. In 
this work he feels a genuine zest. 

It is not generally known that imme- 
diately following. the production of 
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“Robin Hood,” Mr. de Koven might 
have replaced Sir Arthur Sullivan as 
W. S. Gilbert’s collaborator. Gilbert 
and Sullivan had been engaging in one 
of their perennial controversies, and 
Gilbert was looking for another associ- 
ate. De Koven’s name was beginning 
to be known through “Robin Hood,” 
and one day Gilbert sent for him. 

Those who ever met Gilbert will tell 
you that his manner betrayed none of 
the keen wit and humor of his literary 
work. In fact, he was an exceedingly 
crabbed, irritable man. Also he regarded 
his colleagues with an imposing disdain. 

No doubt young de Koven was flat- 
tered by the great Gilbert’s request for 
a conference in reference to the score 
of “The Mountebanks.” At any rate, he 
called promptly at the appointed hour. 
Gilbert stared at him steadily for five 
minutes before addressing him. Then he 
remarked coldly, “You’re very young, 
Mr. de Koven.” 

“That’s a matter time will cure,” re- 
plied the younger man with equal 
hauteur. 

A moment later Mr. de Koven walked 
out without further ceremony, deter- 
mined to seek greatness through other 
channels. 

Once, too, de Koven and Sir Arthur 
Sullivan met. It was at the first per- 
formance in Covent Garden of “Ivan- 
hoe,” Sir Arthur’s maiden grand opera. 
The two occupied adjoining seats. 

“T like it,” remarked Mr. de Koven in 
the course of the performance. 

“That’s more than I do,” retorted Sir 
Arthur. “A cobbler should stick to his 
last.” 

One must like Reginald de Koven for 
his earnestness and sincerity. A member 
of the leading clubs in New York, Bos- 
ton and Chicago, I fancy that he has 
few close personal associates. Most men 
are wont to regard him with awe. He 
has worn a monocle since he was fifteen 
years of age, and in these times a mon- 
ocle is not conducive to intimacy. 

If I were to describe him with a single 
word I should call him “gentleman.” He 
is that in every fine sense to which the 
word applies—a gentleman not only in . 
courtesy and unselfishness but in the 
fine distinctions of honor and integrity. 
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One must first become accustomed to 
Reginald de Koven to enjoy him. It 
seems a feat of tremendous daring to 
address him as “Reggie,” and yet he 
desires it, and invites it by calling his 
friends by their first names, as soon as 
the amenities permit. 

His principal dissipations are Moselle 
wine—the only alcoholic beverage al- 
lowed by his physicians—and cigarettes. 
At the piano he always has a cigarette 
in his mouth, which he permits to burn 
down to its tip, thus providing an obli- 
gato of scorching mustache to his 
melodies. 

Despite his wealth, Mr. de Koven has 
only recently filled the job of journey- 
man musical critic on one of the metro- 
pelitan dailies. His explanation is that 
when he attended performances of 
grand opera at the Metropolitan Opera 
House he suffered from “intellectual 
indigestion.”. He held opinions which 
he desired to express, and he sought a 
newspaper with a large circulation for 
a medium. 

While Mr. de Koven is undoubtedly 
a musical highbrow, he is not out of 
sympathy with the prevailing ragtime. 
Indeed in “Her Little Highness” he has 
conceded to the popular taste several 
snatches of syncopation, and has com- 
posed a turkey-trot of which Irving 
Berlin might be proud. 

“Formerly our musical development 
was from the top down,” he says. “Then 
came popular music, which gave a musi- 
cal appreciation and pleasure to the 
masses, and now the development is 
from the bottom up. Any one of the 
publishers of popular music will tell 
you that the artistic merit of popular 
songs has been elevated fifty per cent 
in the past five years. While it has its 
abuses, rag-time and other similar music 
has its uses. The signs are continually 
for betterment. 

“Hitherto we have been a people of 
hyphenated nationalities. We can never 
hope for distinctive national music until 
these various peoples have been welded 
together into that nation whose forma- 
tion began with the Spanish War. 
‘While great national songs have been 
born of great national struggles, our 
great national struggle—the Civil War 


—produced no lasting music because it 
came from a divided national feeling.” 

In my recent association with Mr. 
de Koven I have learned that he is not 
above a weakness for superstition. For 
instance, he believes that if he purchases 
a box at the opening performance of a 
new opera, the piece is sure to succeed. 
Consequently at the premiére of “Her 
Little Highness” in Boston, one box in 
the Tremont Theatre appeared on the 
theatre’s statement as paid for, although 
it was wmnoccupied throughout the 
evening. 

Again Mr. de Koven is a steadfast 
believer in the disastrous powers of the 
numeral 13. “The Highwayman,” one 
of the most successful of his works, has 


thirteen letters in its title, thirteen char- , 


acters in its cast and was produced on 
the thirteenth of the month. Also it was 
Mr. de Koven’s thirteenth opera, and 
was presented in thirteen cities before 
visiting New York. Furthermore, at its 
premiére the composer’s carriage check 
was Number 13. Nevertheless, Mr. 
de Koven feels that the opera succeeded 
in spite of the unlucky numeral, and he 
avoids 13 as he would a violin out of 
tune. 

Also he will not permit peacock 
feathers to be worn, or umbrellas to be 
carried in any of his productions. He 
believes, too, that his appearance before 
the curtain at a premiére means good 
luck, although after his experience in 
Boston the other night I should think 
his faith in this regard must be shaken. 

In response to clamors from the audi- 
ence and in deference to his supersti- 
tion, Mr. de Koven stepped on the stage 
after the second act, and bowed his 
acknowledgments. Renewed applause 
induced him to appear again and again, 
and finally when he heard the cry, 
“Speech,” he stepped down to the foot- 
lights and muttered his thanks. And 
just as he had inserted his monocle and 
was bowing a retreat, down came the 
vulgar curtain, which by no stretch of 
imagination could be considered in Mr. 
de Koven’s social set, and bumped him 
athwart the brow. It was no way for a 
plebeian curtain to greet a man who has 
worn a monocle since he was fifteen 
years of age. 
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Fad of the Line 


By LISTMAN MACDOWELL 


S | ASSY was mad clear through. 





It was from her rages that she 
earned her nickname, which 
previously, had been Sissy, descended 
from Cecily. In those rages she flour- 
ished a sharp tongue, though she was a 
quiet little girl, generally, with a skin 
dried and leathery from the make-up 
box’ ravages, and with the chorus girl’s 
disinclination to worry over anything. 

But, on this day, Sassy had cause to 
worry. “What a rummy!” she muttered 
under her breath as she looked over at 
her new partner and the expostulating 
stage manager. “Just my luck to grab a 
jay amat’ur!” 

Her neighbor grinned. 

“What for did you kill off the old one, 
Sass? I’ll bet you’ll try hopping on your 
toes for a change!” 

Rheumatism had cost her her former 
partner, and they all knew it. But Sassy 
was in no mood to be facetious. 

“Your line’s busy, Gwendo,” she 
countered. “It was your beautiful, 
stately show girls’ dancing that 
gave him paralysis. Your funny-bone 
wouldn’t let you watch yourself more’n 
once, Gwenie, dear!” 

Sassy’s eyes would have burned a hole 
in a boiler. 

The stage manager looked around, 
almost hopelessly. 

“Come along, Sassy!” he called. 
“See if you can get him through it 
now ?” 

With the ennui of a veteran, she took 
up the job. She was entirely indifferent 
as to the fate of the new man, who, 
though broad-shouldered and courteous, 
had been “wished on them,” as the 
phrase goes, by “the front office.” That 
James Henry had a soft way with him, 





and a soft speech, and eyes soft with 
the deceptive tenderness of the South- 
land, stirred no compassion in her soul. 
He was a “ham,” and that was all there 
was to it. 

And presently Sassy realized that 
her rage toward her new partner was 
being diverted to her sisters who found 
the exhibition so much fun. 

“It’s an eccentric act, that’s what!” 
she overheard. 

Glendolyn’s reply was indistinct, but 
Sassy managed to catch one phrase— 
“an’ they ought to wire Eddie Foy. 
Who’d ’a’ thought Sassy could work up 
such a freak stunt?” 

Sassy’s ears throbbed, so angry was 
she. But, with the canniness of her Yan- 
kee race, she watched James Henry a 
while. Though he stumbled somewhat, 
and was more than a little confused by 
the intricate pattern of the steps, un- 
deniably he was graceful. He had a 
sense of rhythm. Her rage flared against 
the populace which had turned thumbs 
down without fair judgment. 

“Any use?” asked MacCune, as Sassy 
sought speech with him. 

“T guess he’d do if I could get him 
to one side. These gabby skirts have got 
him rattled. He’s green, but he aint no- 
where near so heavy on his feet as old 
Omega-joints was. Please throw ’em 
out. If I’ve got to sweat over this child, 
I wanna do it private.” And the stage 
cleared, 

Now, make no mistake: Sassy was no 
more reconciled to the situation than 
before. She was immeasurably provoked 
over the clumsy witticisms of her sis- 
ters, and regard for James Henry’s feel- 
ings: never entered her head. But she 
went at the problem in easy fashion, 
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slowly, explaining continually, steering 
him, prompting him. He was so grate- 
ful, so painstaking, so lacking in the 
half-contemptuous familiarity of her 
kind that she began to take interest 
in her charge. The hopeless was almost 
become a possibility ; and, before long, 
Sassy admitted to herself that practice 
would surprise the scoffers. 

At James Henry’s suggestion, they 
lunched together. This was not usual in 
Sassy’s routine. Her kind are rarely 
seen with their partners. They are in 
demand by much fatter purses than the 
chorus man’s. But to-day she was a bit 
lonely. And James Henry was very easy 
to look at. His speech was slow and 
soft. His compliments were whole- 
hearted. And Sassy’s conversation was 
sparkling. Also, they had more work to 
do that afternoon, for she was on the 
war-path. If James Henry could be 
made to pass muster in one day— 

There was the glint of revenge in 
those sharp black eyes. 

“He'll do, Mac,” was all she said 
when she reported that evening. “Can 
he go on to-night?” 

“You’re some little wonder, Sassy, 
but—” 

“He'll do, I tell you! I guess I’ve 
pounded around this stage long enough 
to-day to know what I’m talking about !” 

There was triumph in the voice, but 
the rasp returned when James Henry 
loomed up from the lower regions. No 
one had assisted at his make-up, and 
he was a scarlet-patched, deep-blue- 
lined scare-crow with enough calsomine 
on his face to serve a tribe of blood- 
thirsty Sioux. And the wings were 
spread around the forlorn chick again. 
Sassy’s own feelings were a blend of 
deep, silent anger and sardonic glee over 
the coming triumph. . 

The earlier numbers went smoothly 
enough. There wasn’t much to do, and 
even a chorus man can stand around 
without spoiling the picture. The big 
waltz scene was what counted. James 
Henry, more and more uncomfortable 
as the time of his trial drew nigh, began 
to run over the pattern in his mind. He 
was on the edge of a panic. Once, Sassy 
brushed near him. She met his eye, and 
she saw. There was one tense whisper: 


“Don’t you dare come a bloomer on 
me! If I’d ’a’ thought I was picking a 
quitter—!” 

No woman of his acquaintance had 
ever talked that way to James Henry. 
He was pained. He was more astonished. 
She’d been so kind to him—and then 
this sudden change of front! “Picking 
a quitter!” Crafty Sassy! There was 
the residue of good blood in the boy, 
even though his brains were a bit numb 
from previous generations’ laziness. 
And in his slow anger, he forgot the 
imminence of his trial. Without giving 
him time to think, Sassy grabbed him. 

“Just let go, kid. Take it slow, and 
loosen up. Don’t you worry, dearie; 
I'll steer you—duck, you! That’s bully! 
Slower, slower, and lean back easy. Re- 
member, to the right this time. Up-stage, 
dearie! now easy, e-a-s-y! That’s a bear. 
I could hug you! It’s all over... . 
Ready, encore!” 

Sassy was truly crafty. She was proud 
of her handiwork but she was too canny 
to show it yet. No one appeared to notice 
James Henry’s sudden proficiency, but 
that didn’t deceive Sassy. Had he 
come a cropper, everyone would have 
shouted it to her. Four encores they 
had that night, and the inexplicable hap- 
pened in the last. Her partner had been 
coached and dragged through the first 
three, but Sassy was astonished beyond 
words at his sudden show of initiative. 
As they danced, she talked. 

“You’re over, kid! Don’t you get me? 
You did it yourself! They can’t call you 
‘Glue-foot’ any more.” 

Then into Sassy’s shriveled, waif’s 
soul came the craftsman’s pride. Her 
lonely heart warmed toward her man. 
There was just the tiniest extra curl in 
the Cupid’s bow of her mouth, and it 
came not from the make-up box. Her 
eyes were soft. Her voice was tender 
to his ear. They would be the best pair 
in the line within the week. 

“You’re a regular Sherlock Holmes 
at spotting Eddie Foy acts, aint you, 
Gwen?” She went to the assault with a 
wicked grin and eyes vindictive. “How’d 
you like a real man for partner instead 
of that hat-rack? You could learn him 
to stand pigeon-toed just like you do. 
He looks intelligent enough!” 























SASSY, ON THE END OF THE LINE 


“Ah, drown your sorrows, Sass!” 
came back Gyendolyn’s retort. “Your 

uy aint so much.” 

“No? Well, being a show-girl, you 
aint supposed to know anything but 
hooks and eyes. But aint you getting fat, 
Gwen? Seems to me you've begun to 
bag at the knees?” 

Sassy let up on none of them. From 
costume to bath-towel, and from bath- 
towel to the last hair-pin, she nagged, 
she guyed, she blistered her sisters with 
sarcasm, intimate history, caustic com- 
pliment, till the whole contingent was 
frantic from her mosquito-like irrita- 
tion. The supreme moment of her enjoy- 
ment came when she found James 
Henry, faultlessly groomed, waiting at 
the stage door. He may have been only 
a chorus man, but he had the carriage 
and the manners of a patrician. And to 
Joel’s they went, for the glass of beer 
soon to become a daily benediction. 

They talked shop. They always talk 
shop. The sound of a raucous, ingratiat- 
ing voice made James Henry start dis- 
agreeably, therefore, though Sassy wel- 
comed its owner with open heart. 


“Mr. Reilly, Mr. Cranforth,” she 


introduced them. “How’s my act com-: 


ing along? Don’t forget I got to dance. 
My pipes aint what they was some years 
ago. —He’s writing me a vaudeville 
sketch,” she explained to James Henry. 

“You’re in dead earnest, are you?” 
taunted the writer of “guaranteed hits.” 

“Gee, aint I had enough of the merry- 
merry ? Seven years, this month. I wanta 
get out and do something for myself. 
Hurry it along, wont you.” 

“Bet I will, girlie. Are you tied up for 
the evening? If not, come on over to 
Jake’s palace of sin, and dance—dance 
with the feet?” 

But Sassy refused coolly, calming the 
irate James Henry with the remark: 

“That’s the little way. It don’t go 
in Mrs, Astorbilt’s gilded stable, mebbe, 
but they don’t hang no clothes on their 
modesty here.” 

“I wish I might have a chance at 

something,” mused James Henry. “Is 
there a part for me in your act? A single, 
is it?” 

“You better stick a while where you 
are. Get wise to the tricks. Who was 
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telling me you've been with the 
Aborns ?” 

“A year.” James Henry flushed at the 
partial truth he was telling. “I was 
tenor understudy.” 

Sassy’s eyes opened wide. Her respect 
deepened several degrees. The half of 
the truth he did not tell her was that 
understudying without a chance for ap- 
pearance had been his sole experience. 
But the hand of Fate tweaked their 
conversation by the nose just at this 
moment. A group had formed at the 
next table. In it were several of the 
company. They were already mellow. 

“Look at that tenor of ours!” ob- 
served Sally. “He’s half mopped now. 
Wouldn’t Mac like to hear of this! He 
was warned that our French dollie was 
about due for another soak.” 

“I suppose he can afford it. What’ll 
happen if he does?” 

“My other partner was .. 
You’re some little understudy yourself, 
aint you? Why not? The way he’s slip- 
ping down the extract will land him 
quick.” 

“No chance at all,” mourned James 
Henry. “Mac doesn’t know me, and 
neither does that fat angel.” 


In spite of James Henry’s pessi- 
mism, Sassy sought out the cadaverous 
stage manager next afternoon. 

“Mac, aint I always worked hard for 
you? An’ I aint never asked a favor, 
have I? Well, I’m going to right now.” 

“Feed away, Sassy—though it aint no 
use. I’m Jerry to that game.” 

“Well, it’s just this: your pretty 
tenor-boy’s got a beautiful voice, but 
he’s boozing again. You know I aint 
no Whisperin’ Sue, but one of these 
nights he’s going to turn up blooie. 
What then? Where’s your understudy ?” 

MacCune frowned, but said nothing. 
His thoughts were far away. They 
boded no good for the tenor’s compla- 
cency. Sassy continued, assuming a tacit 
consent. 

“My partner’s got a bully whistle. 
He was with the Aborns one year. He’s 
a real tenor—” 

“With a real tenor’s brains, too?” 

“That aint got nothing to do with it. 
‘All of ’em has the same kind of brains. 
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And, as for dancing, if he can’t put the 
grease under that fourteen-collar mutt 
with the blue nose, I’m wasting my 
talents in the show business. And you 
know, Mac, if I do say it myself, I got 
a future!” 

“How long’s your partner been with 
the show? H’m, h’m. Well, myself, I 
aint busting with love for his breed, but 
if that he-soubrette is enjoying his an- 
nual thirst, we gotta do something. You 
keep it dark, Sassy, and I’ll see what.” 

Sassy, still under the spell of her 
motherly feeling for her soft-spoken 
chorus man with longings, held in until 
the spoony waltz number. Then, in 
tremulous breaths thrilling with pride 
in her craftiness, she hinted the deep 
secret. James Henry was so thunder- 
struck that he forgot his steps and was 
promptly cursed from above. He lin- 
gered after the final curtain to get 
speech with the lord of bread and 
butter. He waited a long time, for tenor 
Harold was concerned over his pet woe 
—being backed out of the “spot” by a 
nervy soubrette. He talked long and 
loudly. James Henry finally gave up 
with a gasp of surprise over the time 
he’d kept Sassy waiting. He dressed 
quickly, but found no Sassy. Surely, he 
reflected, she couldn’t be expected to 
wait for him. He cursed himself. 

So “home” went James Henry, mum- 
bled over and over what he remembered 
of the lines, rehearsed the steps between 
the trunk and the knobby bed, whistling 
softly the teasing tunes until the land- 
lady came up and swore at him over the 
transom. 

Now, in the strange fashion of a maid, 
Sassy was a bit piqued because her 
protégée had neglected the nightly glass 
of beer. She would not have acknowl- 
edged it, but her mothering instinct was 
modified by a little resentment over the 
’ fact that she must go without escort. 

“No, Sassy, he’s not as soople as I 
could wish,” Mac told her the next 
afternoon. “But he’s sweating over the 
business like a water-jug, and maybe 
Harold will keep sober.” 

He did not tell her that he had inter- 
viewed Harold that afternoon with 
choice profanity and dire threat. 

But Harold came of a breed that 
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knew no call more sacred, more irresist- 
ible than the Call to Sudds. So the in- 
evitable descended upon them a couple 
of evenings later in the guise of a much 
battered, very plaintive, unstable young 
man with the blue veins standing out 
on his nose. There was sarcastic tender- 
ness in Mac’s voice: 

“Done up with the heat? Sit down 
there, and watch a kid help himself to 
your part. On you go, Jamie lad!” 

Afterwards, James Henry never could 
recall his preparations, or how he found 
himself waiting his cue; but, suddenly, 
he heard a soft voice: 

“Bark up real cheerful-like, dearie! 
You got your chance. I put down my 
bet on you!” 

A thin little hand squeezed James 
Henry’s generous paw, and he turned in 
time to see the parting flirt of Sassy’s 
dancing skirt. He felt a queer sense of 
uplift, and that lordly pride of owner- 
ship a maiden’s faith gives a man, 
thrilled his quaking frame. Then the 
spiritual ague again laid its clammy, 
splay fingers on his will. 

Some one pushed him on-stage. There 
were no joints in his knees. There was 
nothing but joints in his voice—troop- 
ing series of joints, and wabbles, and 
stuffiness of breath, and a most amaz- 
ing freakishness of memory. His 
spurred boots went through the leading 
lady’s train, and what she replied to that 
thrust helped the gasping chorus man 
very, very little. His cues fled by him 
like eternities in a nightmare. He let 
them go. They had ceased to have sig- 
nificance for him. The opening bars of 
his song welled up from the pit and he 
had the feeling of seeing the rags and 
tatters of something that used to be a 
good barber-shop tenor, in prehistoric 
ages, flatten out into a sounding silence. 
The audience giggled. The conductor 
swore. The company in the wings began 
to fidget; from the prompt-side came 
comment, audible, cruel, beseeching: 

“Little Sunny Jim’s getting his, I 
guess not, yes?’ came Gwendolyn’s 
voice to Sassy’s ears. There was no hope 
left in Sassy’s soul. Her suffering—a 
purely maternal suffering—could not 
ease itself in words. 

Then the baton signaled frantically: 

































there was a quick “cut;” the big waltz- 
number began. James Henry came out 
of his stupor. Out of his mind’s chaos, 
his routine rescued him. His feet itched 
to fall into the rhythm. His cily voice 
caught the lift. Forgetting that he 
should be invisible, he looked around 
for Sassy, for his proper place. Surely 
enough, she was drooping toward him 
—but in the arms of Mac—Mac, the 
always-ready, scowling, whose “Beat 
it!” sent him off-stage in one frantic 
jump. None too gentle was his substi- 
tute, the minute-man Mac, ever ready to 
save comedian or villain, as the case 
required. Mac was sore, and Sassy had 
wheedled him into this. James Henry’s 
slow, proper brain perceived these 
things, and his heart was as lead. 

The gods, look you, had given him 


birth that the genus chorus man might. 


persist in the earth. He had returned to 
his own. Dust to dust, and ivory to 
ivory. 

At the prompt side there was wrath 
and confusion. The drowsy Harold 
awoke under the ministration of violent 
hands, and, though still unstable if 
fairly coherent, dragged himself, purple 
as to nose, into the glare of public enter- 
tainment. James Henry betook him, 
sadly, to his customary drab vestments. 
in the finale. 

“How d’ye like our quick-study 
C’ruso?” inquired the blond pony of her 
partner in a whisper, as they swung 
close to Sassy and James Henry. 

“Turr’ble riot, wasn’t it?” countered 
her swain. 

It was not for the chorus man to re- 
tort. He was not being censured. He was 
being visited with justice, and he knew 
it. Mournfully, shrinkingly, his mind 
plunged ahead to the wit soon to go the 
rounds. 

His feet lagged as he went to the 
dressing room. There was a murmur of 
staccato conversation as he neared the 
door, and a burst of Homeric laughter 
as he opened it. It died instantly, and 
the silence cut deep. From the adjacent 
pen hurtled the clatter of girls’ voices 
in shrill repartee. Finally, Sassy’s 
soared above the racket: 

“That’s all right for you, Gwendolyn 
Vere de Vere de Vere—Casey!” Thé 
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listening chorus men could sense Gwen- 
dolyn’s squirm of wrath. “Don’t forget 
how you mopped the floor with your 
face, and not so long ago, either! And 
as for you, Mrs. Morton, if Mac ever 
hears that voice of yours loose from 
those crockery teeth, he’ll put you on 
for a specialty that’d make a saw and 
file sound like Romeo and Juliet!’ 

Her comrades’ cruelty had returned 
to her lone chick the protecting wings. 

“Stage-fright? Aint we all had it? 
Three days for study, too! And these 
jays stand ’round in near-silk stockings 
and guy a boy that’s been on for three 
weeks! Gee, aint I proud I’m one of 
this bunch!” 

The ways of the maternal instinct 
defending its young are not always nice 
ways. 

“I suppose there’s no use reporting 
to-morrow,” suggested James Henry 
over his beer. “After that exhibition—” 

“I saw Mac a minute,” countered 
Sassy, “and he’s so worried over the 
head-line fluff’s temper he’s forgotten 
you. Don’t you stew. It’s all over. 
‘You'll do better next time.” 

“There wont be any next time. . 
How did you come to take a chance on 
me, anyway? I heard you baw! out the 
girls, too, when they were guying me. 
Why—?” 

Sassy’s-eyes were soft. Then, quickly, 
she looked across the smoke-fogged 
room, 

“Mr. Reilly gave me the act yes- 
terday,” she observed to no one in par- 
ticular. “I told him to write in a part 
for—for an—understudy.” 

Her eyes twinkled mischievously. 

“Don’t get sore! I didn’t mean to hurt 
you. Wanta rehearse to-morrow ?” 

The significance of the query dawned 
slowly on James Henry. 

“You’re a good angel, little girl! 
You’rea ... After I failed you, too!” 

His voice broke. 

No one was surprised to see her 
nestle in his arms. No one stole a sec- 
ond, furtive glance. Life is simple, un- 
ashamed at Joel’s. Nor did James 
Henry realize her tenderness, her solici- 
tude. He mistook it for love. So did 
she, for that matter. Doubtless they 
were happy ever after—for a while. 
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The beginning of a story that 
is true to life as it is lived in 
that charmed district near Broad- 
way and Forty-Second Street. 


PLA USTRATED 
ROBERT A. GR 


I 


ICK HYDE stepped out on the 
|D] fire escape and stood for a 
second, hands on rail, looking 


over the roof-tops toward Broadway. It 
was early August, hot and breathless; 
and a clock, somewhere over in the Bry- 
ant Park neighborhood, had just chimed 
eight. Fresh from the great Hinterland, 
country born and bred, Hyde had found 
the heat and confinement of the city 
pretty nearly unbearable, but to-night 
his face shone with an enthusiasm which 
it hadn’t known for many weary months. 
He had landed a job! 

“Hello, chappie!” called a voice from 
the darkness below. “How’re they com- 
ing?” 

“Better, thanks!” he replied, waving 
a’hand to the girl huddled up on the 
landing under his own. “And you? What 
success this morning ?” 

“What? None!” she laughed. “H’m, 
I’ve got my fingers crossed; I’m not 
afraid of success catching me.” 

Dick opened his mouth to say some- 
thing, some word of encouragement, 
when an organ, in the street below, 
drowned the sound of his voice. And he 
was glad; he didn’t just know what to 
say to the little stranded soubrette, and 
besides, he was too full of his own im- 
portance to-night to linger long over 
another’s misfortune. Humming the 
street tune, his eyes bright as stars, he 
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started up the fire-escape to the floor 
above. 

There was a light in Joan’s window 
which gave on the escape, but the cur- 
tains were drawn. Hyde gave a low, 
pigeon-like cry—‘Coo-ee !” 

“T’m dressing, Dick,” came a voice as 
clear as brook water on a pebble bed. 

“Going out?” he ventured. 

“Ye-es.... Did you see Mon- 
tague?” 

“Nothing doing. I’ve got something 
up my sleeve just the same though.” 

“Oh, bully! Wait a second, Dickie, 
and I'll be out,” said she. 

Hyde swung round and resumed his 
favorite pastime of watching the lights 
of Broadway. They were spread out be- 
fore him like the jewels of an Aladdin’s 
casket—from Joan’s window he could 
even see some of the signs working: 
the girl that skipped the rope and the 
kitten that tangled itself in the silk. He 
had come to love New York and to fear 
it a little too. As he watched them, 
night after night, these two particular 
electrical displays had seemed to him 
something in the nature of the writing 
on the wall—the girl that skipped, 
skipped, skipped for the amusement of 
others, and the kitten that was forever 
getting made a prisoner—with silken 
threads! There they hung, high above 
Broadway, where all the Hinterlanders 
who looked might read. 

Joan Waverley drew back the cur- 
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“WE WILL NEVER, NEVER MARRY EACH OTHER, DICK,” SHE SAID GENTLY. “ALL OUR LIVES 
LONG WE SHALL LOVE EACH OTHER, BUT WE WILL NEVER MARRY. YOU HAVE YOUR CAREER TO 
THINK OF AND I HAVE MINE, AND EACH WILL FLOURISH BEST WHERE THERE IS NO MATRI- 
MONIAL UNDERGROWTH. IT ISN’T JUST MONEY WITH US. AS FOR ME, I—WELL, I’M GLAD I'M 
PRETTY AND TWENTY, MORE THANKFUL FOR THAT THAN I AM FOR THE VOICE WHICH WAS THE 
PRIDE AND JOY OF THE TWENTY YEARS OF MY LIFE. BEAUTY AND YOUTH WILL GO FURTHER IN NEW 
YORK, YOU KNOW. ANDI'VE DETERMINED TO-NIGHT TO TAKE ALL THE GODS GIVE WHILE I’M YOUNG” 
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tains and leaned out of the window. She 
was a bit tall, but exquisitely made, 
slender, girlish and brunette. 

“Show your cards, Dick!” she cried 
gaily. “There will be a moon to-night?” 

“Yes.” He scanned the eastern sky. 
“Roses,” he said, with a nod of his 
head at her corsage bouquet of yellow 
buds. “Why, it must be a wedding 
or a wake you’re off to!” 

She shook her head, her lovely face 
alive with pleasure. 

“It’s neither, sir! I’m going to the 
Astor Roof,” she declared. 

Dick whistled, his eyes holding hers. 

“Of course you’re dying to know 
with whom,” she continued roguishly; 
“and so is the whole house—from cel- 
lar to attic. Well, let them watch the 
front door—he’s coming in his car, 
Dick. You remember that nice Fay Love 
I told you about? I met her in the Ca- 
sino Theatre Building one morning— 
and she swept out like a princess when 
the guardian of the door told her she 
couldn’t see Mr. Somebody-or-other for 
an hour at least. She advised me not to 
wait either—said let them come to us! 
... Well, anyway, Miss Love intro- 
duced me to Basil Sanderson. And, 
Dickie, you have to secure a ticket from 
the management before you may go up 
on the roof at the Astor.” 

Her gaiety, her eagerness for pleas- 
ure, left him cold and silent. He looked 
at her in an awkward, helpless sort of 
way. 

“T hope you enjoy yourself,” he said 
at last. 

“Wont I though!” She clasped her 
hands softly. “I’m so sick and tired 
of this, laddie. Waddle’s is an awful 
place, you know. When I gave Fay 
Love my address, she just looked— 
looked sorry. Oh, I hope there’s a 
moon !” 

“There'll be a moon all right—if I 
have to get it myself,” smiled Hyde, 
but there was little mirth in his voice. 
“There’s one thing, Joan—nobody there 
will be half as lovely as you are.” 

She leaned forward on her toes and 
kissed him daintily on the forehead. 

“You darling! Of course I wish I 
had a decent frock to my name and a 
pair of silk stockings that haven’t been 
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mended—and mended—and mended! 
Still, I don’t look like a little country 
Jane, six months from the tall grass— 
now, do [?” 

“Not a bit of it! You are—you!” 

“I don’t want Basil Sanderson to be 
ashamed of me. Fay says he is fright- 
fully hard to please in girls. And this 
is the first time—without Fay... . 
You do think I look nice, laddie?” 

“T'll keep telling you so all night if 
your rewards are always the same,” he 
replied, with a whimsical smile. 

Her fingers plucked at his coat-sleeve 
and the light in her eyes would have 
charmed the Sphinx. 

“You sad old humbug, you!” she 
laughed. “But you haven’t told me 
about yourself yet. What is all this 
wonderful something up your sleeve?” 

A part of the old enthusiasm returned 
to Hyde. 

“I’m going to meet Miss Stella Mars 
to-night,” he began eagerly. “Redpath, 
the newspaper chap whom I met in the 
lady play-broker’s office, has arranged 
it. I tell you, Joan, he’s an awfully good 
sort—” 

Joan only pursed her lips. 

“T don’t know the gentleman but I’m 


_willing to wager he’s got something up 


his sleeve. Dick, does he want to help 
you place your play?” 

“Who told you that?” 

“Never mind. Go on—’scuse, please. 
So you’re to meet Stella Mars. When 
I was a wee kiddie, with stage aspira- 
tions, I used to say my prayers to her. 
She’s a beautiful woman—if you have 
the very bad taste to like ’em blonde!” 

“T don’t!” he protested quickly. 

“Of course you don’t... . Tell me 
about the divine Stella, laddie.” 

He lounged gracefully against the 
wall; she sat in the window, and, their 
heads close together, they watched the 
great canyon of light to the west as they 
spoke in undertones. 

“Stella Mars is busy rehearsing a 
new comedy just at present,” said the 
boy, after a short silence; “she opens 
out of town the first week in September 
and comes into New York a little later. 
Well, one of the evening papers has 
arranged with her for a series of articles 
on ‘Advice to Beginners,’ and she is 



























looking out for somebody to do the job 
for her. Redpath thinks I ought té 
et it.” 

“J—I think I don’t understand, Dick,” 
Joan said, frowning. 

“About what, dear?” 

“She wants somebody to write her 
articles ?” 

“That’s the way it’s often done, Red- 
path says, and he ought to know,” 
nodded Hyde. “It seems there are not 
many actors who have any real literary 
ability. Yet they are always cropping 
up as author. Well, the actor furnishes 
the data, some writer—like Richard 
Brinsley Hyde—puts it into suitable 
shape, and then the actor signs his name. 
The writer gets the check—or most of 
it—and the actor gets the advertising. 
That’s how I hope to connect with Miss 
Stella Mars.” 

Joan made a gesture with her hands. 

“Oh laddie! A man who can write 
the beautiful things you can write, to 
turn to that sort of thing. I don’t 
like it.” 

“T don’t fancy it myself,” he returned 
frankly, “but there’s a couple of hun- 
dred in it, I’m told. And—it will intro- 
duce me to Stella Mars.” 

Joan nodded thoughtfully. 

“T see. You’re right. . . . Isn’t that 
half-past? I must go downstairs. He'll 
be here any minute now and I don’t 
want him placed on exhibition in the 
parlor.” 

Dick caught her hand in his and 
placed it warm against his heart. She 
could feel it beating—madly. 

“You’re as lovely as an angel, Joan,” 
he whispered. 

“T’d rather be as smart as a Paquin 
model,” she smiled back. 

“I hope to-night will end this mad- 
dening grind to make both ends meet,” 
he sighed. “I was almost beginning to 
doubt myself, you know, dear, but now 
I think I may give myself another 
chance. I can write. And Victor Red- 
path says Stella Mars is a great little 
woman. He says she has helped more 
than one chap to fame and fortune— 
Cuthbert Morgan, for one. If I can get 
in her good graces now—” 

“I guess you wont have much trouble 
doing that,” interposed Joan grimly. 
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“Why, what do you mean?” 

“Oh, nothing, only—she likes boys. 
It’s Broadway gossip, Dick. I think if 
you would write her a play in which 
she was the only woman, and all.the 
other parts men, young men, madly in 
love with her, I think, then, Dickie, 
you could persuade her to buy it. Why 
don’t you try it?” 

“T don’t like to hear you talk that 
way. .. . Broadway gossip!” 

She took a yellow bud from her 
bouquet and began to fasten it in his 
buttonhole. 

“Don’t do that,” he said sharply. 

“Pretty-pretty! Why not?” 

“Some man—Sanderson—sent you 
those roses.” 

“He wont know.” 

“But I will!” 

She ran her fingers through his thick 
brown hair, eyeing him a little sadly 
although her lips were parted in a smile. 

“You’re such a wee laddie,” she 
murmured, “so young and bonny and 
brawn; I think you'll give your ‘Advice 
to Beginners’—never fear. I think the 
end of the grind is in sight, Dick. And 
there'll be money to burn, to fling away 
like New York does. Oh, yes—oh, yes! 
You're sich a bonny laddie, Richard!” 

The boy laughed awkwardly. 

“You make me feel for all the world 
like the chorus of one of Harry Laud- 
er’s songs,” he protested. “Dear, if I 
do make good—” 

She shook herself out of his arms. 
Her face was a little pale, her eyes a 
little tired. 

“I’ve got to go—I’m late,” she said. 
“But, Joan dear, when my ship comes 
rate 

“Oh, Dickie, you don’t want me to 
promise—surely !” 

“Why not? When two people love 
each other as we do—” 

“Dick, I must go!” 

He caught her roughly to him, kiss- 
ing her brow, her cheeks, her lips. 

“I’m afraid!’ he muttered, close in 
her ear. “I’m afraid of New York— 
afraid I shall lose you, Joan! I don’t 
know why but— There’s that fellow 
Sanderson now. No one can love you 
as I do, Joan; and some day I’m bound 
to be rich!” 
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“DoNn’T DO THAT!” HE SAID SHARPLY 
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SHE TOOK A YELLOW BUD FROM HER BOUQUET AND BEGAN TO FASTEN IT IN HIS BUTTONHOLE. 
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She gazed at him steadily, her hands 
on his shoulders, her eyes searching his 
soul. Then, presently, like a wet poodle, 
she shook herself free and turned to go. 

“Good night—and best of luck!” 
she cried softly. “I hope Stella will let 
you do her memoirs. And ask her to 
send me a moon—my first glimpse of 
fairyland !” 

Dick pointed over her shoulder 
where, out of a clear sky, came a round, 
yellow moon. 

“Ah!” she breathed exquisitely. 
“Good night, laddie. 

The curtain fluttered into place; she 


was gone. 
D eral minutes on the fire- 

escape, but Joan didn’t return 
for a last good by. Instead, he saw the 
light extinguished, heard her key turn 
in the door, and knew she had gone, 
humming gaily, to keep her engagement 
with Basil Sanderson. He drew his hand 
across his eyes, as if to brush away the 
cobwebs; that moment was the black- 
est he had known since coming to New 
York. : 

“If Miss Mars would only buy my 
play!” he said bitterly. 

It had been brought home to the boy 
that Manhattan Island is bounded on 
four sides by good American dollars. 
The knowledge hurt as all lessons 
learned by experience do. He had real- 
ized, shortly after his arrival, that the 
city was money mad; now it dawned 
upon him that Joan was contracting 
the disease ; to-night she had been more 
interested in her moon than she had in 
his opportunity to meet Stella Mars. 
And Stella Mars, Dick felt, held the 
golden key to paradise in her slender 
hand. 

He went back to his room with leaden 
feet. All at once the heat was stifling, 
the house unbearable with hideous 
noises. Even the little soubrette who 
called up to him from her window be- 
low annoyed him, and he hurried on 
without stopping to answer her pert 
questioning. All the same, her words 
followed him down to the street: 


II 
ICK HYDE lingered for sev- 
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“So our little Joan’s getting accli- 
mated at last!” 

It was too early to meet Redpath, but 
he felt that he must be out-of-doors 
and he turned in the direction of Broad- 
way, walking in a dazed sort of fashion, 
his eyes staring straight ahead. Men 
passed him with a look, women with an 
endearing word; neither roused him. 

After what seemed like hours he 
found himself in Forty-fourth Street, 
watching the crowds enter a theatre on 
whose roof a musical play was being 
performed. Suddenly the idea occurred 
to him that Joan and Sanderson might 
be booked for some such place early in 
the evening, before going on to the 
Astor, and he watched each car as it 
dashed up, set down its occupants, and 
then shrieked away in the night. 

A girl spoke to him, coming stealthily 
out of the darkness, a creature with . 
hectic flush and huge, be-feathered hat. 

“Seen the show? . . . Oh, you missed 
it! Gawge Monroe is the best little ac- 
tress in Noo Yawk.” 

“Please let me alone,” said Dick, 
avoiding her glance. 

“Somebody stole your candy?... 
Listen, dearie, I want to tell you some- 
thing—” ; 

He turned and started back toward 
Broadway, she following at his side. 

“T don’t want to talk,” he said then, 
facing her squarely, his eyes narrowed 
with pain. “Can’t you see that I—” 

She nodded vigorously while a queer 
expression flashed across her coun- 
tenance. Silently her hand sought the 
depths of a big black bag which she 
swung at her side. 

“Kid,” said she, dropping her voice, 
“if you shoot across to Tony’s you kin 
get a five course dinner for two bits. 
It aint Del’s—or even Cod’s—but—” 

He felt something hard and round 
slipped into his palm, and opening his 
hand, found a quarter there. But the 
girl had disappeared as she had come, 
stealthily, into the night. 

Just for a moment Dick planned to 
follow her, to find her and tell her that 
it wasn’t hunger but money, hundreds 
of times her silver quarter, that had 
sent him staggering through the street, 
fear in his heart, a curse on his lips. 
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He dreamed of leading her to a better 
life; he would talk to her until she saw 
the folly of her way. How misery loves 
company, and youth philosophy ! 

Then he glanced at his watch and 
saw that it was nine o’clock, the hour 
set to meet Victor Redpath at his rooms. 
Dick’s face was a shade less haggard, 
his step surer, when he shook hands 
with the newspaper man. In his waist- 
coat pocket was the sidewalk pedes- 
trian’s coin, a talisman, but he had 
already forgotten the girl. 

“Pretty hot work, walking,” nodded 
Redpath, noting the beads of perspira- 
tion on the boy’s brow. “Like to step 
in there and wash up a bit?” 

“We mustn’t keep Miss Mars wait- 
ing,” hesitated Dick. 

“Plenty of time—we’ll take a taxi 
over.” 

Dick pulled off his coat and waist- 
coat, untied his cravat and laid aside 
his collar. The sound of running water 
fell pleasantly on his ears. Redpath, 
lounging in the doorway, watched him 
as he splashed the water in his face, 
then rubbed it with a towel until it 
glowed. The fellow was a good-looking 
youngster and he possessed youth, 
genuine youth, which to Victor Red- 
path’s way of thinking was a bigger 
asset on Broadway than either beauty 
or brains. 

“T feel better now,” said Dick, as the 
two men walked downstairs to the 
street. “I guess I must have walked 
miles to-night before I came here—no 
wonder I was all in.” 

Redpath glanced at him keenly. 

“Money or woman?” he asked. 

Dick started. 

“How did you know?” 

“Nothing else worries a man in New 
York,” replied Redpath, smiling. 

After a brief, rather awkward silence 
the boy blurted: 

“Well, you know how I’m fixed. If 
I dont get this work from Miss Mars—” 

“You'll get it!” 

“Thank God—or you!” 

Redpath waited several minutes be- 
fore he spoke again. 

“And now let me give you a tip, 
Hyde,” he began; “cut loose from all 
ties back home. I mean—girls. I came 


from the grass myself and I made a 
mistake. If there’s any boy and girl 
engagement, any waiting for your ship 
to come in or that sort of thing, well— 
have done with it now! You owe it to 
yourself, You can’t succeed in New 
York with a millstone round your neck. 
Stop writing to her—it’ll be kinder in 
the end. From to-night you’re dealing 
with the city, with city men and 
women,” 

“There’s nobody back home,” said 
Dick slowly. “Ever since I can remem- 
ber I have been—scribbling—planning, 
dreaming dreams—” 

“T know,” cut in Redpath kindly. 

The boy looked a little less embar- 
rassed. He had begun to feel that it 
was unmanly to unbosom himself in 
this fashion to Redpath. 

“The girls in my home town never 
appealed to me very much, I guess,” 
he added with an awkward little laugh. 
“Oh, of course they are all-right girls, 
pretty girls, nice girls, but—I always 
meant to come to New York the first 
chance I got, and nothing else counted 
—I suppose that’s the way it was.” 

Redpath nodded, satisfied. Now that 
he was placing Hyde’s feet securely in 
the road to success he didn’t want to 
awaken, later on, to hear that the boy 
had some sort or other of encumbrance 
hidden away in a small town. Dick’s 
future must be clear. 

At this hour Broadway seemed de- 
serted but for automobiles. As Dick 
watched them he suddenly remembered 
Sanderson’s luxurious car—and Joan. 
Almost apologetically he said: 

“See here, you know all these man- 
agers and people. Can’t you get a little 
girl at the house where I am a chance 
to show what she can do? There’s a 
fortune in her voice, Redpath—pure 
gold! All she wants is an opportunity.” 

“Why don’t she go into the chorus 
of a show?” 

“Chorus! Joan!” 

“An opportunity, a real chance... . 
What’s her name?” 

“Joan Waverley.” 

“Well, if she can really sing they'll 
find an understudy for her. You say she 
lives at your boarding house?” 

“Ves,” 























“Green?” 

“Came to New York about six 
months ago—Ohio.” 

Redpath looked his understanding. 

“With a voice. ... You know she 
can do more with it free of outside in- 
terference, old fellow. Don’t stand in 
her way. You can’t help her a little bit. 
It’s no secret that a man or a woman 
with something to market can get more 
for their ware if they offer it them- 
selves, alone. I’ll come round to see 
your friend some day. A note may 
help—I’ll do what I can.” 

“T don’t want Joan in the chorus.” 

Redpath frowned. 

“Look here, Hyde, you’re not mixed 
up with this girl in any way, are you?” 
he ventured presently. 

“Mixed up? I don’t care to discuss 
Miss Waverley even with so good a 
friend as you, Redpath.” 

“I warned you against that kind of 
suicide,” said the newspaper man. “I 
was thinking about the home-grown 
product and here you fall into the 
clutches of a woman—” 

“You don’t understand!” 

“T understand more than you think 
—more than you do! Is she going to 
marry you?” 

“Yes... . When my play is a suc- 
cess—” 

“Not before then? Not to-morrow?” 

“T asked her to—” 

“And she refused. . . . Well, that’s 
all very good.” Redpath smiled again. 
“Before your play is a success she don’t 
want to marry you; after it’s a success 
you wont want to marry her.” 

“You don’t understand, Redpath,” 
insisted Dick, and there was a note of 
superiority, even of pity, in his voice. 
“We are both Hinterlanders, Joan and 
I. For five long months we have baked 
under the same roof, fared forth every 
morning, full of faith and hope and 
confidence, and returned home every 
evening, spent but not beaten. We are 
in New York with one purpose—to win. 
With your help I seem to have got one 
foot on the lower rung of the ladder. 
Now it’s Joan’s turn to get a start. If 
you will help her—” 

“Of course I will!” 

“You will?” He seemed a little sur- 
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prised, then a little suspicious. “One - 
afternoon next week I’ll take you to 
see Miss Waverley,” he added. “It is 
her idea eventually to appear in grand 
opera.” 

“Of course,” echoed Redpath gravely, 
but he wasn’t greatly interested. He 
had seen many girls and youths come 
out of the Hinterland, swear eternal 
devotion and then: each go their sep- 
arate way. He didn’t believe that Joan 
Waverley ever would upset his plans for 
Richard Hyde’s future. 

It seemed to him, looking at it with 
eyes blinded by Broadway’s glare, 
merely an everyday affair, a pleasant 
oasis in the wilderness of the city. Red- 
path countenanced toleration—in every- 
thing. Tall, slim, of uncertain age, with 
black, keen eyes and thick, straight hair, 
he had read the Book of Broadway 
from cover to cover with his tongue in 
his cheek, 

“Here we are,” he said suddenly, 
halting at the entrance of a famous 
hotel. “Now, youngster, your best foot 
foremost.” 


III 


TELLA MARS seemed more 
English than American. She 
possessed the smart London 


drawing-room manner, the voice and 
figure of an Englishwoman, and she 
dressed like one, her clothes never re- 
flecting the Broadway of chorusdom. 
All the same she loved Manhattan 
fiercely, almost jealously. 

She was quartered now, in early Aug- 
ust, in a hotel near Times Square, car- 
ing not two straws for the weather so 
long as she could look out of her win- 
dow and see the lights of her beloved 
Broadway. Born of the theatre, she 
lived in and for her profession. She 
knew Pinero and Fitch by heart, but she 
rarely opened Shakespeare. 

Stella was alone, lounging in a Morris 
chair, a cigarette between her lips, when 
her maid announced Mr. Redpath and 
Mr. Hyde. 

Just at first Dick was sorely disap- 
pointed in the woman, And yet she was 
a magnificent creature, with wonderful 
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eyes and skin, the body of a panther, 
and a head of yellow hair which was 
dressed simply and fastened with huge 
jeweled combs. 

The boy’s first thought was that she 
was old, quite old, but then he was still 
full of Joan and her twenty country- 
lived years. Stella, as a matter of rec- 
ord, was thirty-five, but she was not of 
the ingénue type and she had sense 
enough not to affect the ingénue style. 

“This is nice, Victor,” she said, 
dropping her cigarette in a tray and ex- 
tending a hand to each man. “And Mr. 
Hyde! Victor Redpath says you’re a 
genius; are you? So many of his geese 
are swans! Just touch the bell and Jessie 
will bring you something long and 
cool, with mint or lime, as you like. 
And smoke, Mr. Hyde—two’s company 
and Victor doesn’t.” 

There was a frankness, a boyish 
gaiety about her speech and manner 
which charmed him in spite of himself. 
He found himself waiting to see her 
smile, that quick, brief flash of white, 
even teeth between full, red lips; her 
voice was music yet strangely unlike 
Joan’s. All during that first meeting she 
seemed to radiate charm as a flower 
does perfume. 

“Of course Victor spoke to you about 
the literary bee I’ve got buzzing in my 
chapeau?” she smiled, waving him to 
a chair. 

“Ves,” 

“Good!” =, 

Once Stella and Dick were chatting 
together, for all the world as if they 
had known each other since the begin- 
ning of time, Redpath rang for the maid 
and held a lengthy consultation with 
her regarding food and drink. For he 
only drank beer, he declared, and he 
never touched that without something 
to eat. Stella wasn’t bothering her head 
one minute about Redpath and his ap- 
petite. She had known him for years, 
each year a little better and a little less, 
while Dick Hyde she had met for the 
first time just a few short minutes ago. 

“You know I’ll be glad—and proud 
too !—to fix up that series of articles for 
you,” the boy was saying. 

She leaned back, watching him 
through half-closed eyes. 


“Now I'll be just as glad—and 
proud !—to have you take hold of the 
job for me,” she returned prettily. 
“Most of us get women to do this sort 
of thing for us, but I’ve never had much 
faith in cats, or mustard plasters, or— 
whisper it!—my own ‘sex. And you 
needn’t trouble to fill the stories full of 
quotations from the poets—I don’t read 
poetry and I don’t talk that way. I'll 
tell you, Mr. Hyde, I wish the papers 
would print the truth and nothing but 
the truth about this game. I’d like to 
write that. But they wont—of course. 
None of them would dare!” 

Redpath, looking up from his stein 
and sandwiches, chuckled wickedly. 

“My advice to beginners: ‘It’s a great 
life; don’t weaken,’” declared he. 
“What do you say to that, madame?” 

“Tf you eat and drink more, you'll 
find time to talk less, Victor,” smiled 


Stella, over her shoulder. “It’s a great 


life though—you’re right there.” 

“Of course I am!” he nodded tri- 
umphantly. 

Accepting her hint. Redpath didn’t 
disturb them again and they talked 
straight on for the next two hours— 
about everything, pretty much, except 
Stella Mars. For Stella wanted to be 
amused and she wasn’t greatly inter- 
ested in herself. She was, in Dick Hyde. 
She heard all about his life in Indiana, 
the farm, the desire to get away from 
it all, to come to New York, the ambi- 
tion to win fame with his pen, his play, 
that most wonderful thing, the darling 
of his life. Dick wanted to ask Stella to 
read his play but he didn’t just know 
how to go about it; most persons re- 
membered important engagements when 
he mentioned it. 

But Stella had been so sympathetic, 
so willing to listen, to let him do the 
talking while she lolled among the 
cushions, her eyes half closed, watching 
him in dreamy silence as a cat does a 
mouse, that the temptation grew un- 
checked. Dick didn’t know, however, 
that Stella heard only his voice and not 
the words; only the man interested her, 
not his ability to write entertainingly. 
If this ability had amounted to down- 
right genius, the man still would have 
come first with Stella Mars. 
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“T’d like you to glance at it—some- 
time,” he said presently. 

Stella sat up and reached for a 
cigarette. And catching her glance, Red- 
path hurried over with a cocktail. She 
sipped it slowly. 

“May I bring it to you—sometime ?” 
Dick insisted. 

“All right,” she agreed ; “sometime.” 

“When?” he demanded boldly. 

Stella put aside a desire to strangle 
him. But it was just like a cub; they 
could never distinguish between the 
wheat and the chaff. For a brief second 
she felt toward him as she would had 
an actor spoiled a scene of hers. His 
gaucherie moved her to anger. Then 
his eager, boyish face, his eyes alight, 
his parted lips, the youth of him, calmed 


’ the brewing storm and she smiled a 


little—he was such a boy! 
“Oh, sometime, sometime,” she cried 


‘airily. “Not to-night, or yet to-morrow, 


but sometime. You know, youngster, 
I’m too high on the ladder to take lib- 
erties with my public. I always play fair 
with them, give them the best that’s 
to be had; and I’ve never known a fail- 
ure since I became a star—ask Victor. 
I make it a rule to get my vehicles 
from the ‘tried and true’-—and my 
friends from the ‘young and new.’ See 
how appallingly frank I am?” 

Hyde colored and moved uncomfort- 
ably in his chair. 

“T didn’t mean to be a nuisance,” he 
apologized. 

Redpath glanced up, heard and 
smiled, but he offered no remark. Yet 
in his heart he knew well that no good 
looking man under forty had ever 
proved a nuisance to Stella Mars. She 
was a woman who liked men; she said 
so openly and unashamed; and the men 
returned the compliment. 

Somewhere in the apartment a cathe- 
dral clock struck the half hour and Vic- 
tor rose to go. 

“I’m going back to the office to- 
night,” he explained. 

“Of course,” said Hyde, rising. 

“Can’t you find time to drop in at the 
Athena to-morrow at noon, say?” 
Stella cried, standing between the two 
men, but addressing Dick. “I’m up to 
my ears rehearsing a new comedy, you 
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know—I’d like you to tell me what you 
think of it. And don’t be backward 
about it either, for Victor can tell you 
that nothing you may say will make me 
alter my opinion. . . . At twelve, 
then.” 

Hyde hesitated, looked around for 
Redpath, but he, knowing Stella like a 
book, had strolled on down the corridor 
toward the elevators. 

“And the articles for the papers? 
When am I to begin them?” the boy 
asked. 

“Whenever you’re ready,” she told 
him. “Go ahead. You know I don’t care 
what you say—and you know better 
than I do what these small-town folk 
think of the stage and stage people. I’m 
to receive five hundred for the series— 
little enough; they’re to be syndicated 
all over the country. Your share will 
be three hundred—is that quite satis- 
factory ?” 

“It’s far too much!” he insisted. 

“But you’re doing the work!” she 
flashed. 

“Even so, it is your name that is sell- 
ing the stories. Without Stella Mars 
signed to them I couldn’t get five cents 
for the lot. Three hundred is far too 
much!” 

She made a little gesture with her 
hands, and smiled and turned away. 

“Then I must find another collabora- 
tor—a female with either too much hair 
or too little, tortoise-shell glasses, and 
a young mustache. No, I sha’n’t—there! 
I’ll refuse the offer—and glory knows 
I need the advertising. Why, if I didn’t 
get paid a penny for doing it, it still 
would be worth hundreds of dollars to 
me—in advertising! You see that? . . 
Come, I’m sure you’ll do me proud. And 
you can give half of your share to some 
pet charity if you wish to. Don’t be a 
donkey.” 

He met her glance and smiled, lost. 

“Very well, then, I yield,” said he. 
“And thank you one hundred times!” 

“Three hundred times,” she correct- 
ed, and then they both laughed out loud 
like two children. 

At the door of the apartment she 
stopped and held out her hand. Again 
their glances met and her blue eyes 
were as soft and as deep as mirrored 
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“THIS IS NICE, VICTOR,” SHE SAID, DROPPING 
HER CIGARETTE IN A TRAY. “AND MR. 
HYDE! VICTOR REDPATH SAYS YOU’RE A 
GENIUS; ARE YOU? SO MANY OF HIS 
GEESE ARE SWANS! JUST TOUCH THE BELL 
AND JESSIE WILL BRING YOU SOMETHING 
LONG AND COOL, WITH MINT OR LIME, AS 
YOU LIKE. AND SMOKE, MR. HYDE—TWO’S 
COMPANY, AND VICTOR DOESN’T.” THERE 
WAS A FRANKNESS, A BOYISH GAIETY ABOUT 
HER SPEECH AND MANNER WHICH 
CHARMED HYDE IN SPITE OF HIMSELF. HE 
FOUND HIMSELF WAITING TO SEE HER 
SMILE, THAT QUICK, BRIEF FLASH OF 
WHITE, EVEN TEETH BETWEEN FULL, RED 
LIPS. ALL DURING THAT FIRST MEETING 
SHE SEEMED TO RADIATE CHARM AS A 
FLOWER DOES PERFUME 
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lakes. Dick thought her very lovely then, 
in the dim hall, with the lights behind 
her, framing her hair like a halo. It 
gleamed golden now, her hair, not mere- 
ly a dull yellow. ° 

“Good night,” she cried, and her 
hand fluttered in his. “Don’t forget— 
the Athena—at noon.” 

“As if I could forget!’ he returned. 
“Good night.” 

Then she freed her hand and closed 
the door very gently, leaving him a 
little breathless on the mat. 

Redpath was waiting at the elevator, 
his face as expressionless as a stone 
image, but he watched Hyde closely all 
the way down in the car, and when they 
started south on Broadway he un- 
bosomed himself. 

“First of all, don’t nag her about 
your play!” 

“Of course not.” 

“Sometime or other she’ll ask to see 
it. Do you believe in the psychological 
moment ?” 

“Ye-es.” 

“Good !” 

“Redpath, I don’t know how to thank 
you for what you’ve done,” said Dick, 
turning impulsively. “I’m to get three 
hundred dollars for the articles—too 
much, of course— And I need the 
money. Good Lord, I hope this is the 
turning in my lane.” 


IV 


T WAS after midnight when 

| Dick got home. His room was 
se like an oven and he pulled off 
his coat and collar, turned in the neck 
of his shirt and rolled up his sleeves, 
and went out on the fire-escape where 
the stars stared down at him out of a 
cloudless sky. There was not a breath 
of air, not a leaf or a bit of green as far 
as the eye could see—Manhattan in 
August. 

He must have sat there for an hour 
in a sort of waking dream. For from 
his lips hung an unlit cigarette which 
he had brought from Stella’s ; he hadn’t 
a match and he was too lazy to get up 
and go inside to find one. 

Out of the darkness came a girl’s 
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voice calling his name, almost a whisper, 
yet clear and distinct withal. 

“Waiting for Joan?” 

It was the little soubrette on the floor 
below. 

“Hasn’t she come in?” asked Dick. 

“Not yet. They never do when they 
go in a machine,” laughed the girl. 
“Say, drop me a smoke, chappie—there’s 
a pal!” 

“I haven’t got any—sorry. How do 
you know Miss Waverley hasn’t come 
home yet?” 

“Nothing doin’? How do I know? 
Haven’t I been sittin’ here since ten 
o’clock? It’s so infernally hot inside! 
pe did you leave the tall grass, chap- 
pie?” 

“Because there was no other way to 
get to New York.” 

“Noo Yawk!” Her voice was derisive. 

Again there was silence; and pres- 
ently he heard her get up and go inside. 

A little later Joan came home—he 
heard her humming a gay snatch of 
song as she moved about her room and 
saw a tiny shaft of light from her cur- 
tained window. He waited ten, fifteen 
minutes, a half hour; then he crept 
noiselessly up the fire-escape to her win- 
dow. 

“Joan!” he called. “It is I—Dick.” 

The song stopped; a moment or two 
later she appeared, wearing a white and 
wistaria kimono, 

“Tt’s almost two o’clock, Lord Ro- 
meo,” she laughed softly, sitting down 
on the sill. “Oh, laddie, I’ve had one 
glorious time. I wished for you until 
my head ached. It was lovely. 

“You liked it?” 

“Liked it? Loved it! And to think I 
had lived in New York for six months 
without knowing there were such things 
and places.” 

“If you had waited a little longer I 
would have taken you there, Joan,” he 
said jealously. “We'd have seen fairy- 
land together.” ; 

She caught hold of his bare arm with 
her warm, rosy fingers. Her face was 
close to his and her breath fanned his 
cheek. . .. 

“Oh, Dickie, you haven’t—haven’t 
sold your play?” she cried. 

“Not exactly.” There was a coldness 




















in his voice; he was frowning. “But 
something has turned up. I’m to do some 
very interesting work for Miss Stella 
Mars and she’s to pay me three hundred 
dollars.” 

“Three hundred 
much!” Joan pouted. 

“T’ve scarcely got three dollars now,” 
he sighed. 

“When Basil Sanderson paid the 
check at the Astor I risked an eye and 
he gave the waiter a century.” 

“It’s vulgar to carry so much money 
around with you—gentlemen don’t.” 

Joan laughed almost rudely. 

“It’s not vulgar to carry ten or 
twelve crisp, yellow, hundred-dollar 
bills,” she said. “Did you think for one 
minute such a man as Sanderson went 
around town with a fistful of dirty 
fives and tens, with a single twenty on 
the outside? There’s nothing vulgar in 
brand new yellow backs, Dickie.” 

“Why, Joan!” he cried, in a hurt 


tone. 
“Please don’t. . . . Tell me about 
he said. 


the wonderful Stella.” 

“She’s a splendid woman,” 

“Pretty? As I am? Basil Sanderson 
said I was the prettiest woman on the 
roof to-night. It’s a marvelous thing to 
be pretty, Dick—I learned that to- 
night.” 

He leaned a little from her and 
looked her in the eyes. Joan made a 
grimace—she was in high spirits. 

“What.did that fellow say to you?” 
he demanded presently. 

“What did—who?” 

“Sanderson.” 

“T’m crazy about him, laddie; you 
mustn’t call him names. He’s got the 
dearest manner and the finest car: I 
shall say my prayers to-night to Fay 
Love for introducing me. After we 
came off the roof we went ’way out the 
Drive, past Grant’s Tomb, ’way, ’way 
beyond; I don’t know how far-—or 
where. He’s promised to teach me to 
drive too, although I know I shall never 
be able to get through Fifth Avenue of 
an afternoon with a whole skin. He 
says I must be very careful—I wish I 
had some ice-water, laddie. I suppose 
there’s not a chance—” 

“Not at this hour,” he said. 


isn’t so muchy 
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She flushed, drew back, and was si- 
lent. 
“I’m going to call to see Miss Mars at 


the Athena to-morrow at noon,” said 
Hyde presently. “She’s already rehears- 
ing a play for this year but she prom- 
ised to look at mine just the same. And 
even if she doesn’t take it, she may be 
able to put me on to something. Red- 
path seems to think she may—I hope 
so.” 

“I’m going to work to-morrow too,” 
said Joan then, carelessly, a trifle too 
carelessly. “Quite a coincidence!” 

“Yes. Where?” 

“For Ziegfeld.” 

“The—Follies? Joan!” 

“Yes. Why not? I’ve got to do some- 
thing.” 

“But you had grand opera aspira- 
tions,” he protested. “Only to-night I 
was telling Redpath—” 

“Well, I’m frightfully glad to get 
this,” she sighed. “It means ready mon- 
ey and I need that, goodness knows. 
These rags I wore to-night! There’s not 
a penny more to be had by writing 
home—they tell me now to come back 
and be sensible. That means marry the 
parson, or the doctor, or the grocer— 
the first who asks....... Can you find 
the Dipper in the sky, Dick? Look! Is 
that it? We couldn’t on the roof—” 

“T suppose,” said the boy slowly, as if 
he had been pondering over it for a long 
time, “I suppose Sanderson got you 
this job. Is it chorus?” 

“No, featured principal. . . Oh, 
laddie, don’t quarrel, don’t glare so. 
Yes, Sanderson helped—some. He gave 
me a letter. Really he is ever so nice 
and kind—you’d like him yourself if 
you weren’t prejudiced against him. 
Yes you are—jealous. And, oh, Dick! 
Am I not here beside you, both of us 
poor little Hinterlanders, under the 
same miserable roof, watching the 
same stars in the same heaven? Have I 
ever found the Dipper or the Milky 
Way with him? No; I couldn’t! Or 
have I ever rubbed my cheek close 
against his cheek—so? Don’t scold me, 
don’t. I’ve had a story-book evening 
with him, but it wasn’t like this with 
you, laddie.” 

He caught and held her in his arms. 
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“TI love you so, Joan!” he whispered 
fiercely. 

“And I love you, Dick,” she breathed. 

“Some day you’ll marry me—some 
day I'll be rich and famous, you know.” 

She kissed his lips. 

“Tf Stella Mars would give my play 
a production it would prove the making 
of me,” he insisted wildly. “I’m sure of 
myself and of my work—all I want is 
a chance. Joan, you will marry me— 
then?” 

She shook her head slowly from side 
to side, suddenly serious; and divining, 
not seeing, he drew from her embrace 
and sat up. 

“We will never, never marry each 
other, Dick,” she said gently, almost 
sadly, as if speaking of the dead. “All 
our lives long we shall love each other, 
but we will never marry. You have 
your career to think of and I have mine, 
and each will flourish best where there 
is no matrimonial undergrowth. Some 
day you will be great—I feel it in my 
heart. But it isn’t just money with us. 
As for me, I—well, I’m glad I’m pretty 
and twenty, more thankful for that than 
I am for the voice which was the pride 
and joy of twenty years of my life. 
Beauty and youth will go further in 
New York, you know. And I’ve deter- 
mined to-night to take all the gods give 
while I’m young. Don’t talk; don’t say 
any more. In a little while I must go 
to bed; I must try and get some sleep 
before I hurry away to face the stage 
director at eleven o'clock. Hold me tight, 
laddie—and kiss me.” 

There was never such a night before 
them, such a night again. Pregnant 
with Manhattan magic, bursting with 
madness of springtime, only the stars 
above, silence and night below and 
around. Her hand was clasped in his, 
their cheeks together as they sat side 
by side staring out in the darkness. Yet 
strangely enough he was thinking of 
Stella Mars and the chance of her tak- 
ing his play, and Joan was dreaming of 
her stage début, half afraid she would 
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blunder with her dances, Together, 
their thoughts were all of self. 

Presently coming out of a world o’ 
dreams, Dick smelled the unmistakable 
aroma of a cigarette. The thin, blue 
smoke came curling up from below. He 
stood up and stretched himself. Joan 
sighed and felt of her hair. 

“It must be three,” he said in a whis- 
per. 

“Tt must. Golly, I’m tired!” 

“Poor little sweetheart !” 

“My throat feels like the Desert of 
Sahara.” 

“You know I can’t get you any ice 
at this hour,” he protested. “It must be 
what you had to drink on the roof. 
. . « I wish you wouldn’t, Joan.” 

“Wouldn’t what? ... Oh-h!. . 
It was worth it anyway,” she retorted 
pettishly. “Good night.” 

“Good night, beloved!” 

He kissed her lips, her brow ; then she 
disappeared and the white curtain flut- 
tered tantalizing in the window where, 
a moment ago, she had sat in all her 
youth and beauty. 

Hyde crept back to his own landing. 
He could smell the tobacco smoke 
stronger here—a Turkish cigarette. 

“Is it good night or good morning 
this time?” called a voice below. 

The little soubrette! Dick smiled. 

“Somebody’ll be shooting you next 
for a night owl,” he told her. 

oe they do, then look out, chap- 
ie!” 

“T will, thanks.” 

There was a brief silence; then: 

“Smell this dope stick? Aint it the 
perfect lady though!” mocked she. “I 
just couldn’t go to sleep. I crawled in 
bed and then tossed, wide awake, sick 
for a smoke. You get that way—and it 
aint as bad as—other things. At last I 
gave it up and came back on the fire- 
escape; then, glory be! like manna from 
Heaven, this dropped at my feet! Oh, 
Maudie, I do believe in fairies! Well, 
chappie, old pal, you know our motto— 
It’s a great life; don’t weaken!” 








The next installment of ‘“‘Manhattan Mad’’ will be in the Jan- 
uary Green Book, on all news-stands December 12th 



































“MY TREATMENT OF THIS MONTH’S 
DRAMA IS ABSENT TREATMENT” 








CATCHING THE 
DRAMA ON THE FLY 


With Cartoons 





ORGE COHAN and I sat 
together in the dark audito- 
rium of a theatre in New 








G 


York. 

We were watching a rehearsal of Ray- 
mond Hitchcock’s latest vehicle, “The 
Beauty Shop.” One of the dramatis 
persone was explaining the progress 
of a feud. “Up to three genera- 
tions ago,” he observed, “five of the 
Maldonados had been killed and six of 
the Sizerelli.” 

“Why wouldn’t it be a good idea,” 
inquired Mr. Cohan, “to have the other 
party to this conversation translate the 
tally into baseball?” 

“It would,” I replied; “but you'll 
have to make the suggestion to Mr. 
Wolf. He is the love expert and sport- 
ing specialist of our combination. I 
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by Herb Roth 


never saw a game of baseball in my 
life.” 

Mr. Cohan didn’t believe me, at first. 
Such ignorance might be possible, but 
not so complete a lack of patriotism 
and public spirit. “You’re not a man, 
at all,” he said, “and certainly not an 
American. Your mental equipment is 
cut on the bias. Never try to write 
another line until you have humanized 
yourself by sitting in the grandstand 
with a score card in your hand and on 
your lips a prayer that Baker may break 
his right arm.” 

Notwithstanding which injunction, 
without even having been aware of the 
world’s series until it was over, I am 
writing several lines and heading the lot 
with what I fondly believe to be a base- 
ball metaphor. Maybe it isn’t. Anyway, 
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“on the fly,” in this case, does not refer 
to the ball but to the undersigned. 

I haven’t had time to attend a game. 
I haven’t had time to witness a play. 
“Honest confession is good for the 
soul,” and so let it be set down freely 
and frankly that the following treat- 
ment of the month’s drama is absent 
treatment. Most of that portion of my 
life comprehended in the past five weeks 
has been spent in dark auditoriums. 
But the theatres have not been in New 
York. 

Within thirty days, I have produced 
a play and three musical comedies. I 
have attended rehearsals and openings 
in Scranton, Boston, Peekskill, Detroit, 
Cleveland and Washington. I have been 
tearing down the drama, not by destruc- 
tive criticism but by constructive play- 
writing. If it is possible to become a 
William Winter or an A. B.. Walkley 
by absorbing the atmosphere of the 
theatre, yours very truly must be on 
the verge of out-wintering Winter and 
out-walking Walkley. I am saturated 
with the theatre. I have eaten in the 
theatre, and worked in the theatre, and 
—not for the first time—I have slept in 
the theatre. Between premieres, I have 
caught the productions of the month in 
town literally “on the fly.” I saw “The 
Girl and the Pennant” in Buffalo, and 
“Madame President” in Atlantic City. 
“The Marriage Market,” which soon is 
to be reviewed here in the light of its 
success at the Knickerbocker, I wit- 
nessed in Baltimore. 

All of which, according to The Lady 
Who Goes to the Theatre With Me, is 
autobiographic rather than critical. 
“Go on with your resumés,” says the 
Lady, “and never mind how you got the 
material.” But candor is the corner- 
stone of my nature. I couldn’t be happy 
if J deceived you, either about my base- 
ball metaphor or as to the manner in 
which I secured the information to be 
spread upon these pages. “Honest con- 
fession,” as I have observed already, “is 
good for the soul.” Also, it occupies 
space. And, in what may be an excess of 
frankness, let me admit that this month 
I am at my wits’ end as to how to occupy 
space. My greatest regret is that the 
personal pronoun, which appears so 
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frequently in the paragraph above, is 
not a word of twenty-six letters instead 
of one. 

Anyway, gentle reader, whatever you 
may think now of my qualifications as 
a critic, you will admit that a perusal 
of the lines above would have ended 
the quest of Diogenes. 


“SEVEN KEYS TO BALDPATE” 


Couan and Harris, when they pro- 
duced Augustin MacHugh’s “Officer 
666” at the Gaiety, may be said to have 
Luther Burbanked into existence a new 
kind of entertainment. Our drama is 
full of hybrids. We have musical 
plays, and serio-comic plays, and farce 
comedy, but in the theatre, as in 
zoology, cross breedings between dif- 
ferent genera are rare; hence one 
marvels at the instant success of melo- 
dramatic farce. The climax in the pro- 
duction of this species has been reached 
in George M. Cohan’s adaptation of 
Earl Derr Biggers’ “Seven Keys to 
Baldpate,” which is attracting large 
audiences to the Astor. 

“Seven Keys to Baldpate” is frenzied 
farce and melodrama gone mad. For 
good measure, it is whimsy and satire 
and that sort of April-fooling, of round- 
ing on one’s work and making fun of it, 
which Mr. Cohan practiced first in “The 
Man Who Owns Broadway.” It isa play 
within a play within a play, with the 
characters in each separate play laugh- 
ing at those in all the other plays. 
William Hallowell Magee arrives at 
Baldpate Inn, that “lonesomest spot on 
earth—a summer resort in winter,” to 
win a bet from its owner by beginning 
a novel at midnight one day and com- 
pleting it by midnight the next. The 
arrival is shown in a prologue. The 
piece proper, which is in two acts, dis- 
closes Mr. Magee as the central figure 
in a succession of exciting incidents that 
keep him exceedingly busy without giv- 
ing him the least chance for literary 
effort. These incidents he ridicules con- 
stantly, observing that he has written 
most of them a hundred times in trashy 
novels but that he never believed they 
could occur in real life. Finally, the pro- 
prietor of the inn turns up to confess 




















that the melodrama has been bogus— 
that, to win his wager, he hired the 
members of a touring company to rep- 
resent the scoundrels who have bothered 
Magee. Thus, Mr. Cohan puts his whole 
story in parentheses, nor does he rest 
content until the parentheses themselves 
are enclosed in brackets. The curtain 
falls upon a stage crowded with practi- 
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contained one inside another, that used 
to be imported. from China. “Seven 
Keys to Baldpate” is a play and a bur- 
lesque of that play synchronized. Its au- 
thors deride the trashy melodrama, in 
melodrama, and then justify melodrama 
by showing real life to be full of melo- 
drama. Finally, they justify themselves 
and defy criticism in a brilliant bit of 
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Mr. Magee 1S EXCEEDINGLY BUSY IN “SEVEN KEYS TO BALDPATE” 


cal jokers, all laughing at the admission 
of the hotel-owner, and immediately 
tises again to disclose vacancy and 
darkness. From an upstairs room sounds 
the clatter of a typewriter. The town 
clock strikes twelve. Magee is finishing 
his book, and everything you have seen 
before, including the confession that 
nothing really happened, has been set 
down in that volume. 

The amazingly ingenious scheme of 
the piece suggests those wooden eggs, 





effrontery. “The critics will roast the 
tar out of it,” says Magee of his story, 
which, of course, is also the story in 
which he appears, “but this is the stuff 
the public wants.” In addition to being 
an author, a composer, an actor, a 
dancer, a director and a producer, Mr. 
Cohan stands revealed as a prophet, for 
the crowds at the Astor prove his 
“mystery farce” to be truly “the stuff 
the public wants.” 

Not even “Within the Law,” with its 
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remarkable richness of plot and inci- 
dent, displays the fertility of “Seven 
Keys to Baldpate.” Four times over, I 
might solve the problem of filling my 
allotted space in THE GREEN Book 
if it were possible to remember all the 
complications of this gatling-gun drama. 
Lucid as the narrative seems in its un- 
folding, the mind that carried it away 
must needs be like Artemus Ward’s 
van, in which, after packing all his other 
belongings, the owner packed the van 
itself. I have told you of the coming 
to Baldpate of William Hallowell 
Magee. Let us go on from that point and 
see what we shall see. 

Mr. Magee hardly has gone to his 
room, secure in the belief that he 
possesses the only key to the inn, when 
there enters John Bland, “right hand 
man” of a millionaire street railway 
builder, with two hundred thousand 
dollars to put in the hotel safe. Later 
on, Jim Cargan, Mayor of Reuton, is 
to call for the money, and, in return, is 
to give a certain franchise to the rail- 
way builder, whose name, by the way, 
is Thomas Haydan. Surprised by the 
novelist, Bland presses his revolver 
against the digestive organs of Magee, 
who declines to be frightened because, 
as he remarks, “I’ve written this situa- 
tion over and over again.” By a sharp 
trick, he entraps the bribe giver, and 
locks him in an upstairs room, only 
to be confronted by an intruder with a 
third key—Mary Norton, a newspaper 
reporter on the trail of the story. Mary 
is accompanied by Mrs. Rhodes, the 
fiancée of the Mayor. Bill falls in love 
with the reporter at sight. Myra Thorn- 
hill, working in conjunction with Lou 
Max, accomplice of the Mayor, lets her- 
self in with a fourth key, and is toying 
with the safe combination, when the 
heroic author bids her stand and deliver. 
Myra persuades him of the honesty of 
her motives, and he promises to get the 
money for her. The same promise he 
makes later to Mary, who needs that two 
hundred thousand as evidence; and then 
the inn is invaded by Cargan, and Maz, 
and the escaped Bland. In spite of them, 
Magee secures the incriminating roll, 
turns it over to Mary, and, outwitting 
the quintette of villains, compels them 
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to sit in a minstrel first-part semi- 
circle staring at the audience until the 
telephone shall notify him that the 
woman he loves is safe at the office of 
her newspaper. 

Here occurs one of those occasional 
cut-croppings that prove Mr. Cohan to 
be something more than a_ surface 
observer of human nature. Facing de- 
feat and imprisonment, the five scoun- 
drels turn on one another. Hayden calls 
Bland a “blockhead.” Bland retorts in 
kind. Cargan accuses Max of having 
“double-crossed” him for the sake of 
Myra, and Myra admits that she meant 
to “triple cross” Max. “Myra!” pleads 
Max. And the lady in question tosses 
her head, and ejaculates: “Ah, you go 
to hell.” Finally, Peter, the half-crazed 
hermit of Baldpate, who has been in- 
cluded in the haul, caps the climax by 
snarling: “I hope to God you're all sent 
to prison for life!” 

When the curtain falls upon this 
picture it would puzzle the shrewdest 


guesser to say with what material the 


dramatist might piece out a scanty 
second act. Piece out a second act he 
does, however, and not a scanty one 
either. Mr. Cohan discloses himself 
as the greatest misanthrope since Mark 
Twain wrote “The Man Who Cor- 
rupted Hadleyburg.” Everyone who 
comes in contact with the two hun- 
dred thousand dollars instantly turns 
“crook.” Mary telephones that she has 
lost the “roll.” It has been stolen by 
Mrs. Rhodes. Max shoots Myra, for 
“squealing,” and the shot brings in the 
town chief of police. A moment later 
the money is located. The officer of the 
law takes possession of it, and then tele- 
phones his wife to meet him the next 
morning in Canada. “I hope you freeze 
to death!” exclaims the hermit, who, 
a second later, has seized the green- 
backs and thrown them into the fire. 
Then the dead Myra promenades around 
the balcony of the inn, and just as 
the audience is concluding that it 
has gone stark mad, comes the confes- 
sion of the owner of Baldpate. What 
follows in the epilogue already has been 
described. | 

“Seven Keys to Baldpate” is spar- 
klingly played, Wallace Eddinger imper- 


























sonating Magee with all the facility and 
charm of his skill and youth. Joseph 
Allen’s performance of the hermit is 
broadly amusing, and yet admirably ac- 
curate in detail. Gail Kane, as Myra, is 
piquant and convincing, while each of 
the other ten members of the cast 
acquits himself or herself with distinc- 
tion. The staging and the single stage 
setting are unique and as striking as the 
piece. “Seven Keys to Baldpate” does 
not pretend to profundity, philosophy 
or literary merit, but it is the cleverest 
play I have ever seen. 


“MADAME PRESIDENT” 


Now that managerial conscience, 
somewhat stimulated by the police, 
has brought about the expurgation of 
the dramatic season, public taste seems 
to be turning in the direction of farce. 
No fewer than six plays of that ilk are 
running at the present moment in New 
York. One or two, like “Seven Keys 
to Baldpate,” are unique. The others 
are just farces. 

Under this latter head comes Maurice 
Hennequin and Pierre Veber’s “Ma- 
dame President,” in which Fannie Ward 
is disporting herself at the Garrick. One 
need not be a theatrical Bancroft or 
Macaulay to know that this piece origi- 
nated at the Palais Royal. It has all the 
ear-marks of conventional naughtiness 
—the unattractive wife, the susceptible 
husband, and the actress who smokes 
cigarettes, sits on the arms of chairs 
and the knees of young gentlemen, and 
does all the other things by which you 
may know the truly vicious—in farce. 
Notwithstanding these observances of 
tradition, “Madame President” is far 
from being uningenious or lacking in 
surprise. On the contrary, the plot re- 
veals so many new twists that it looks 
like an imaginary corkscrew, while this 
entertainment has the merit—unusual 
in works of its kind—of presenting sev- 
eral unusual and amusing characters. 

MM. Hennequin and Veber are in- 
debted, perhaps unconsciously, to the 
same story which seemed to have sug- 
gested Hattie Williams’ vehicle of two 
years ago, “Decorating Clementine.” I 
refer to Guy de Maupassant’s “How 
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He Got the Legion of Honor.” M. Gali- 
paus is president of the court at Gray, 
in France. A modest man, of the strict- 
est morality, his services have gone un- 
noticed, until his very homely wife, 
Angele, makes up her mind to call per- 
sonally upon the Minister of Justice and 
to bewitch him into promoting her hus- 
band. While she is away, Gobette, an 
actress whose noisy supper party has 
caused Galipaux to have her expelled 
from her hotel, decides to revenge her- 
self by spending the night under his re- 
spectable roof. Galipausx discovers the 
interloper, but, of course, cannot turn 
her out. “Good heavens!” he exclaims. 
“What am I to do?” Good heavens! 
what is any man to do? Appar- 
ently, any lady who so desires may 
invade the sanctity of your chamber, 
and you have no recourse. What a ter- 
rible prospect! 

Be that as it may, Gobette hardly has 
had time to put on her filmiest and 
flimsiest negligee when there arrives 
Cyprien Gaudet, Minister of Justice. 
(Naturally, he takes the actress to be 
Madame President. And, naturally, he 
is delighted at the lady’s flirtatiousness. 
There is a delicate and humorous scene, 
showing the two retiring to separate 
rooms with candles, one of which is 
forever going out and having to be 
kindled at the flame of the other, until 
both are extinguished simultaneously, 
and the curtain discreetly falls. Then 
the scene shifts to the ministry, in Paris, 
where the real Madame Galipaux calls, 
and is mistaken for the cleaning 
woman, only to be robbed of her dress 
to robe Gobette, and finally, in a state 
of deshabille, to be confronted by her 
husband. The end is _ considerable 
more or less boisterous fun for the 
audience and sudden promotion for 
M. Galipaur. 

The Gallic flavor of the piece survives 
the introduction of much of our latest 
slang, two or three recent rag-time 
songs, and a good deal of pruning and 
prisming. Some of the latter can but 
amuse the sophisticated. I can only 
imagine how Gobette lost her dress in 
the original play. In the present version 
she loses it because Cyprien desires to 
kiss a mole behind her ear. A touch 































































upon the shoulder and the gown is sup- 
posed to have been torn away. One 
can but shudder to think what would 
have happened had Cyprien’s oscula- 
tory ambition descended to the lady’s 
throat. 

Miss Ward gives a sprightly perform- 
ance of Gobette—one sufficiently coarse 
to be in the rdle—but the histrionic gem 
of the occasion is the veteran W. J. 
Ferguson’s delineation of a mischievous 
servant from the South of France who 
hates the Minister because he is from 
the North. George Giddens is exceed- 
ingly droll and unctuous as Galipauz, 
while Pattie Browne capitally character- 
izes the wife, Elene Foster scores as a 
laughing maid, John W. Dean is a 
suave Cyprien, and Douglas Ross, in 
the rdle of a magistrate, distinguishes 
himself by speaking French with a 
French accent. “Madame President” 





“WHAT A TERRIBLE PROSPECT” 








can be laughed at for two hours, and 
forgotten in ten minutes. 


“NEARLY MARRIED” 


THE same Gaiety Theatre audiences 
—or their brothers and sisters—that 
laughed last spring at the rather 
obvious complications of “Stop Thief” 
are laughing there now at “Nearly Mar- 
ried,” a new farce by Edgar Selwyn. 
The piece presumably serves its pur- 
pose in that it nightly attracts a profit- 
bearing assemblage willing to pay two 
dollars for an evening’s amusement, and 
no questions asked. 

Mr. Selwyn has started with a gor- 
geous idea which grows weak in its 
dramatic knees along in the second act, 
staggers feebly into the third, is resus- 
citated momentarily by stagecraft oxy- 
gen and finally passes away just as the 


























audience is about to do the same thing. 
“Nearly Married” is not by any means 
to be rated as a great farce, yet it has 
many happy moments, deals with youth 
—always an advantage in the drama— 
and sweeps along to what must be con- 
strued as success. 

The reconciliation of a divorcing 
couple during the interlocutory period 
is the promising situation at the begin- 
ning of the play. The warring pair meet 
in a fashionable hotel, whither the 
young husband has gone with a profes- 
sional co-respondent, in order to give 
the semblance of misbehavior. Inasmuch 
as an interlocutory, or preliminary de- 
cree in divorce already has been granted, 
one suspects that the young husband 
finds the society of the hired co-re- 
spondent pleasant. 

At any rate, Harry Lindsay and the 
former Mrs. Lindsay meet and decide 
to try all over again. In fact, they plan 
an elopement and a second edition 
honeymoon, and start by motor for 
Lindsay's country house. The plot be- 
gins to curdle when Mrs. Lindsay’s 
brother, a young lawyer, arrives at the 
hotel with the information that the 
decree has been made permanent. In 
the eyes of the law, of course, the 
Lindsays are as strangers, and in order 
to prevent a gross fracture of the moral 
code, the lawyer starts in pursuit. 

He is followed by Hattie King, the 
professional co-respondent, incensed at 
the prospective loss of her fees, and by 
another young married couple, friends 
of the Lindsays. 

At this point, Mr. Selwyn has used 
effectively an idea borrowed from a 
musical play of last season. In order to 
bring his characters together, he lays 
the scene of the second act in a road- 
house, conducted by an unscrupulous 
landlord who strews the highway with 
broken bottles and thus makes it neces- 
sary for all motor parties to stop. The 
best fun of the play comes in the inci- 
dents of the series of punctured tires. 
An automobile-owning public is quick 
to grasp the grim humor of the sit- 
uation. 

In the roadhouse much of the comedy 
arises from the interrupted attempts of 
the Lindsays to enjoy their reconcili- 
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ation. They are about to consummate 
their plan, having retired to their room, 
when the arrival of the others with the 
news that the divorce has been rendered 
effective calls a halt to an otherwise 
commendable program. At this point 
the farce becomes boisterous and not 
always coherent. A fire at the inn finally 
frustrates the arrangements of the 
Lindsays for the night; jealousy of the 
professional co-respondent _ brings 
about ruptures in both married couples; 
and the curtain finds the characters run- 
ning through the roadhouse in various 
stage of deshabille. 

Bruce McRae, one of our most subtle 
actors, gives the sort of performance 
one might have expected after seeing 
him in “Nobody’s Widow.” A comely 
and interesting trio are Jane Grey as 
Mrs. Lindsay, Ruth Shepley as her 
friend and Virginia Pearson as the pro- 
fessional co-respondent. 

“Nearly Married” suffices to open 
the Gaiety’s season auspiciously and to 
enhance the gross haul of the prosper- 
ous Selwyn family. 


TWO PLAYS AT THE LYCEUM 


IT 1s a curious feat that Charles 
Frohman is essaying at the Lyceum. 
Upon approaching the playhouse one 
is led to infer from the gigantic electric 
sign over the portals, blazing forth 
“Grace George,’ that Miss George is 
the sole attraction. As a matter of fact, 
Miss George plays a comparatively 
minor part in the evening’s bill. In ac- 
cordance with the Hoyle of theatredom, 
however, and by the divine right of 
stardom she basks alone in the incandes- 
cent glory. 

On the playbills also Miss George’s 
name is displayed in heavy type, al- 
though she does not step upon the stage 
until ten o’clock in the evening, and 
then after the principal play of the 
night, Stanley. Houghton’s “The 


Younger Generation,” has run its three 
acts. When Miss George finally is re- 
vealed, it is in the rdle of the wife in 
J. M. Barrie’s “Half an Hour,” one of 
several playlets which Mr. Frohman is 
pressing into service this season as first 
aid to an injured box-office. 
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“Half an Hour” has aroused more 
attention than it deserves, chiefly be- 
cause it is from Barrie’s pen. The frank, 
brutal truth is that it contains nothing 
Barrie-esque and little to warrant more 
than passing comment. Divided into 
three acts, the entire action consumes 
only the time specified in the title, and 
without a program one might never 
guess the identity of its author. 

There is no trace of the Barrie whim- 
sicality and humor in the play. The best 
that may be written of it is that it has 
moments of suspense. Lillian Garson, 
the character acted by Miss George, is 
the wife of a brute who has driven her 
to desperation. She determines to flee 
with another man, and just as the elop- 
ing pair are about to leave for Egypt the 
lover is run down and killed by a motor 
bus. 

Mrs. Garson, having written a fare- 
well message to her husband, is in a 
sad predicament. She decides to return, 
however, and, although her husband’s 
suspicions have been aroused, she suc- 
ceeds in extracting the tell-tale note 
from his desk and in avoiding exposure. 
The playlet discloses no lesson, and gets 
nowhere. With the exception of the 
lover, quite incidental to the story, the 
characters remain in exactly the same 
status at the conclusion of the play as 
they were in the beginning. One is 
forced to wonder about Barrie’s 
purpose. 

“The Younger Generation,” on the 
other hand, is most agreeable comedy. 
It smacks of “Milestones” in that it 
deals with the variance of the view- 
points of different generations. The pic- 
ture is that of a Puritan father and 
mother in Manchester, whose idea of 
training children is to force them to 
attend chapel all day Sunday and to 
retire promptly at ten o'clock each 
night. 

The offspring, having arrived at ma- 
turity, rebel, and there is a domestic 
revolution which reaches its climax 
when the fact is revealed that the Puri- 
tanical father himself, when a boy, 
yielded to temptation in the form of in- 
toxicating liquor. 

The little piece is charmingly acted 
by a company almost entirely English. 
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Conspicuous in the cast are Stanley 
Drewitt, Kathleen MacPherson and 
Ernest Lawford. 


“THE MARRIAGE MARKET” 


“Crass” is the only word to describe 
adequately “The Marriage Market,” the 
most recent English musical comedy to 
reach these shores. It is “turning ’em 
away” at the Knickerbocker eight times 
a week, chiefly because Charles Froh- 
man and a corps of assistants possess 
the ability to gloss a mediocre book and 
merely pleasing score with smartness. 

No less than five foreign journeymen 
librettists and lyric writers labored on 
the work before it arrived in America, 
where, it is suspected, other musical 
comedy veterinaries were called in. The 
success is chiefly Charles Frohman’s. In 
the details of material equipment, in the 
stage trimmings and in the cast he has 
displayed a discretion and an enterprise 
which make one doubt the adage about 
universal inability to make a silk purse 
from a sow’s ear. One of the settings, 
showing a private yacht, is the best of 
its kind thus far seen on our stage. 

Pity ’tis, ’tis true, but it is almost 
impossible to cast a musical play satis- 
factorily with American players. Mr. 
Frohman has been criticised harshly in 
times gone by for seeking his talent 
abroad instead of patronizing home in- 
Custries, but those who ever have tried 
to engage a leading tenor, equipped with 
a biceps instead of a powder puff, will 
understand why he has recruited many 
of the players in “The Marriage Mar- 
ket” from London. 

The piece may be classified as a “song 
show,” being interrupted by no less than 
twenty-three musical numbers. Not one 
of them is painful, and each one is em- 
bellished by a dance or a bit of “busi- 
ness” which further relieves the Tired 
Business Man of the necessity of think- 
ing. “The One I Love” has a waltz 
melody which would sweep over the 
ball rooms of the country were it not 
for the fact that the waltz has been 
laid away in camphor to await the ex- 
haustion of the turkey-trot and the 
tango. The popularity of the latter 
dance is recognized, by the way, in 

















































a number, called “The Futurist Twirl,” 
which possesses both novelty and grace. 

Donald Brian, in the character of a 
cowboy broken to evening clothes, is 
his usual blithe self. The ladies on both 
sides of the footlights adore him. Per- 
cival Knight gives an amus- 
ing impersonation of an 
English lord. Carroll Mc- 
Comas introduces a whis- 
tling number which is a gem. 
Others in an altogether fine 
cast are Venita Fitzhugh, 
Arthur Reynolds, Cissie 
Sewell and 
Moya Manner- 


ing. 
The title of 
“The One I 


Love” may 
have reference 
to the original 
melody which 
inspired Victor 
Jacobi, the 
composer, to 
remember it, 
for, as a New 
York critic re- 
cently re 
marked of a 
certain score, I 
shall not say 
that it will be 
popular—it its 
popular. 


“SWEET- 

HEARTS” 

AN opulent 
production of 
a tuneful and 
generally amusing operetta is to be 
seen at the New Amsterdam, where 
Christie MacDonald is appearing in 
“Sweethearts.” The book, by Harry B. 
Smith and Fred de Gresac, does not de- 
part greatly from the rules and regula- 
tions of the librettists’ union, concern- 
ing a certain Princess, who, in time of 
war, is left in a tulip garden, where she 
is found by the proprietress of a laun- 
dry, who rears the little foundling with 
her own daughters. Mr. Smith and 
Madame de Gresac contrive to hang 
upon this story, however, half a dozen 
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enjoyable incidents, in one of which 
Tom McNaughton does a bit of pan- 
tomimic ironing that proves screamingly 
funny. Victor Herbert’s score, though 
neither so rich nor so original as many 
of its predecessors, contains two or 
three delightful ‘melodies, 
among which may be men- 
tioned “For Every Lover” 
and “The Cricket on the 
Hearth.” The lyrics are 
particularly good in a 
humorous — ensemble, 
“Pretty as a Picture,” 
and in a quartette sung 
by four bogus 
Monks. Miss 
MacDonald is 
charming, as 
3 J usual, and Mr. 
Mc Naught on’s 
performance 
suggests that 
best of English 
low comedians, 
FORBES-ROBERTSON (George Greaves. 
AS Hamlet = A ito gether, 

“ Sweethearts ” 

is well worth 

seeing and hear- 


ing. 


“HER LITTLE 

HIGHNESS” 

AN interest- 
ing experiment 
has been tried 
in “Her Little 
Highness,” a 
musical play 
that serves to 
introduce a 
quaint and charming Hungarian prima 
donna, Mizzi Hajos, to the patrons of 
the Liberty. The authors, Channing Pol- 
lock and Rennold Wolf, have taken Mr. 
Pollock’s play, “Such a Little Queen,” 
and attempted to turn it into comic 
opera without sacrificing any of the 
sanity, the plausibility, the whimsicality 
or even the pathos of the original. Anna 
Victoria, the girl Queen of Herzogovina, 
is driven from her kingdom by a revo- 
lution, and, practically penniless, takes 
refuge in New York, where she tries to 
accustom herself to changed conditions 
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and to such strange and wonderful 
things as dumb waiters, gas stoves, 
street cars and irate landlords. 

The success of this experiment in 
opera-making is rather doubtful. The 
two elements—the element of poetic 
comedy and that of operatic comedy— 
do not fuse as well as may have been 
expected, while much of the story is 
affected by its new surroundings as a 
miniature might be affected by being 
exhibited in the drill hall of an armory. 
Whatever the result, the effort was sin- 
cere and worth while. Reginald de 
Koven’s score contains a charming 
waltz, “My Fairy Prince,” and several 
spirited ensembles. Miss Hajos proves 
herself quite the most delightful bit of 
femininity on our stage, and her efforts 
are seconded by those of a capital acting 
company, which includes Allan Pollock, 
Wilmuth Merkyl, Willard Louis, Louise 
Kelley, Wallace McCutcheon, and Wil- 
liam J. McCarthy. Werba and Luescher 
have given the piece a most elaborate 
investiture. 
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TOUCHIN’ ON AND APPERTAININ’ TO 


Or the other presentments of the 
month I have confessed rather a hazy 
idea. Forbes-Robertson, who has been 
prefaced by a “Sir” since last he visited 
our shores, is bidding us a fond, and 
—it is to be hoped—a Patti farewell at 
the new Shubert Theatre. His reper- 
tory offers nothing with which we have 
not long been familiar, its most interest- 
ing feature, of course, being Sir Johns- 
ton’s unrivaled Hamlet. The Princess 
has entered upon its second season with 
four new thrillers from the Grand 
Guignol, and an interesting melodrama 
by George Scarborough, author of “The 
Lure,” is at Maxine Elliott’s. George 
Broadhurst’s latest work, “To-day,” 
occupies the Forty-eighth Street. Such 
of these as continue until I can get 
around to them, you shall read about in 
the next GREEN Book. There are times 
when it is hard to be at once a critical 
Dr. Jeykl and a play-writing Mr. Hyde; 
the past month has been one of them. 
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WHERE DO THE DOTS COME FROM? 


ICTOR HERBERT, the popular composer of many delightful operettas, 
| V | the newest of which is “Sweethearts,” tells the following story at his 
own expense: 

“One morning,” relates Mr. Herbert, “a young friend of mine, who is of the 





type usually referred to as ‘a son of luxury,’ called upon me for the purpose of 
negotiating for a new song which he intended for a young woman in whom he is 


decidedly interested, and who is a top-liner in vaudeville. 

“The young man was very much interested in all he saw in my study. He 
walked around the room, and stopping at a table that was well loaded down with 
the weight of several incomplete musical manuscripts, he turned over the sheets 
in a reflective sort of way. Finally, he looked over to me, and said: 

“ «Say, old man, there’s something I wish you would tell me.’ 

“ ‘What is it?’ I asked. 

“Well, you know, there’s one thing that puzzles me about all this,’ he said, 
holding up a.sheet of music. ‘I can understand easily enough how you rule these 
sheets, but the thing I want to know is, who puts in all the little dots for you?’ ” 
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“*l GUESS I WAS THE 
MOST BASHFUL GIRL.THAT 
EVER WENT ON THE STAGE” 


Some Bits of Life 
on the Stage 


Told By Frances Demarest 





IRANCES DEMAREST got her first start 

F on the stage by winning a scholarship at 

LU} the Chicago Musical College which gave 

- her a full course in operatic choral training. During 

¥ * her training, one of the impresarios heard her sing, 

“=| and she received a part in the chorus of “Parsifal.”’ 

& From that she went on to other things, and to-day she 

Photograph is one of our leading feminine exponents of musical 
Siero comedy. 

Apropos, however, of the days before she had achieved. 











FRANCES DEMAREST IN 
‘““MADAME SHERRY” 
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the eminence which makes it possible for her to-day to mention 
stupefying sums to managers who ask her for what salary 
she will sing for them, she told me the other day of some 
® of her early experiences on the stage. 

She has a musical voice, with somewhat of the drawl of 
the West still in it—pleasing, sonorous. She is a woman 
who appears to have plenty of savoir faire, as one 
would say—a woman who is successful, at home in 
the world. A pleasant person to meet. A beautiful 
woman, and one whose manner and speech are 
soothingly magnetic. 

She is ta]l, with golden brown hair and dark brown 
eyes, a humorous mouth, a fine Greek 
a nose, a good broad American brow. 
“The first time I went on,” she said, 
““we had a change to make in thirty- 
two seconds. Things were arranged so 
that we could dash out and behind 
the scenes, just off the stage, change 
our costumes and our wreaths and 
return. I was told that all other 
things being equal, anyone who 
didn’t make that change in the 
specified time would be dis- 
charged. During the first part 
of the performance, I thought 
of nothing else. As the time 
drew near to make it, I sur- 









reptitiously , began to 
unfasten my dress 
in the back 

, while I 
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was on the stage. 
The moment 
the cue came 
I turned and incontinently started from the stage. I ran 
plump into one of the ‘leads’—a fat Italian tenor. With 
a grunt, he caught me in his arms, staggered and stared 
down at me with bulging eyes. 

“‘*Oof!’ he puffed, ‘vhat ees dees!’ I disengaged myself 
and fled, weeping; but I made the change and reappeared 
with the rest in time. I avoided that tenor ever after- 
ward, however, as though he were the plague. 

““While I was still in the chorus, some one told me to take my 
make-up things and costumes home with me. For months I 

‘lugged my make-up box and clothes to and from the theatre every 
evening before I realized that I was being made game of. 

“The most terrible thing I ever did, though, was on the 
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advice of a girl who had been with the company for a long McDONOUGH 
time as an understudy, and who apparently had decided that AND 
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anyone who looked as if she 
might be able to rise faster, 
should be put out of commis- 
sion as soon as possible and by 
any means that might happen 
to come to hand. 

“Consequently, one even- 
ing she spoke to me—she had 
the dressing table next to mine 
in the long room where. the 
chorus made up—and told me 
that I had not been making up 
correctly at all. She wasasmall 
woman, with small eyes, small 
features; in fact, from the 
point of view of make-up, ab- 
solutely my opposite.” 

Miss Demarest smiled and 
rolled her big brown eyes. It 
was impossible not to realize 
that she is of the type of Amer- 
ican girl that Gibson immortal- 
ized before he went to Paris 
and took to drawing kitchen 
maids—tall, statuesque, god- 
dess-like. 

“She told me that I should 
make up much differently than 
I had been making up,” con- 
tinued Miss _-—-~ 
Demarest, f = \ 
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made me watch her and do just to make a pair of eyebrows 
as she did. In my desire to do iia that reached back into my 
all things that would make ) hair and almost to my ears 
me great upon the stage and ) before I had them longer 
assuage the ambition that than my eyes. 
was consuming me, I did so. |} “When it came to bead- 
“First of all, she made ing my lashes, I was in the 
up her eyes above and wm, seventh heaven of 
below with large spaces delight. I loved 
of solid black. I did me, to do that. She 
that. Then she length- put beads on her 
ened her eyes at the eyelashes as large 
corners. I did that. as pinheads. 
Then she drew a line Golf balls are 
of white across her nearer to the 
forehead just above size of the ones 
her eyebrows, and I achieved. 
down the ridge of “When I was 
her nose. I did both through, I left my 
those things. h dressing table, and 
“She reddened fs swung out onto 
her nostrils with £ & the stage with 
carmine. I did A the chorus, con- 
that till I must 4 vinced that I 
have looked \ was a vision— 
like Pharaoh’s 4 a ravishingly 
horses. She s beautiful 
drew a line creature such 
of white from as had never 
each corner of » before been 














































her nose seen under the 
around her roof of that 
mouth and theatre. 

along the “Well, for a 
crease of minute or two 


after we were 
before the foot- 
lights, no one 
happened to no- 
tice me. Then 
the orchestra 
leader looked up 
and beheld me. 
mis baton 
dropped from his 
nerveless hand. 
The music 
crashed into dis- 
cord. The prima 
donna, catching 
his eye and fol- 
lowing its glance, 
also beheld me, 
uttered a single 
false note and was 
silent. The 


her chin. I 
did that. 
Then came 
the three dabs of 
carmine on the 
lips—two above, 
one below—a Cu- 
pid’s bow. I did 
that. 

“‘And then she 
told me that one’s 
eyebrows must al- 
ways be longer 
than one’s eyes, so 
that I should 
lengthen mine out. 
Naturally, after 
imitating on my large 
features the make-up Photograph by 
that was proper for 
her small ones, I had 
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production came to a standstill. I fled 
and went into hysterics behind the 
scenes, 

“Tn all that company of people there 
was not a single human being hard- 
hearted enough to tell me how I looked 
that night. I do not know to this day 
what degree of grotesquerie it was that 
had succeeded in ‘stopping the show.’ 
I only know that it must have been aw- 
ful and that I was shown how to make 
up at once. 

“One really amusing, if somewhat 
pathetic, experience was one that illus- 
trates also the fact that the word ‘busi- 
ness’ covers a lot of things that might 
better be described by a nastier name. 

“T was still in the chorus and had com- 
pleted an engagement one summer in 
Boston, when I found that it was possi- 
ble for me to use one of the pianos at a 
certain theatre in that city to keep in 
training. Consequently, I used to go 
there every day to practice. One after- 
noon while I was singing away, a man 
Stepped up to me and asked me my name 
and with what company I had been. I 
told him. 

“<T can give you the leading réle in 
such and such a company on the road 
this year, I believe, if you want to take 
it,’ he suggested. 

“T was, of course, wild with delight, 
and when he asked me to report for a 
try-out the following day, I readily 
agreed. It was my first opportunity to 
get out of the chorus—and into a leading 
role! Of course I didn’t sleep a wink all 
night. 

“The following day, after much hunt- 
ing around, we found a broken down 
organ, and with three or four other men 
present, he proceeded to try my voice. 
After I had sung the ‘ Jewel Song’ from 
‘Faust’ he turned around and asked: 

«What is your salary?’ 

“‘ «Thirty-five dollars a week,’ I an- 
swered. 

«All right,’ he replied, and my heart 
sank to my toes. I thought I was refused: 
but he turned around presently. 

““T’ll give you a three years’ con- 
tract,’ he said. 
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“T pestered that man to death for the 
contract. All he would say was: 

“ “You'll get your contract, all right,’ 
until in a moment of terrible desperation, 
I told him I wouldn’t work for him if I 
didn’t get it at once. I got it the next 
morning. 

“Therefore, if you please, I started to 
the Coast as prima donna of a music- 
al production with a salary of thirty- 
five dollars a week. When I got to Kan- 
sas City I went to the manager with 
tears in my eyes and told him I couldn’t 
live on that salary. He gave me five dol- 
lars a week more. 

“From time to time I did the same 
thing. Each time I got five dollars a 
week more, until, by the time I got back 
to New York with the company, my 
salary had been raised to seventy-five 
dollars a week. 

“And that contract!” She laughed. 
“Tt wasn’t worth the paper it was writ- 
ten on! But I must confess that when I 
first took it a salary of thirty-five dol- 
lars a week looked tremendous. 

“That.is a very good example of how 
some managers frequently take advan- 
tage of gifted young women who lack 
experience. They steal talent for a 
ridiculous stipend whenever they get a 
chance.” 

“Have you ever had trouble with the 
‘visiting manager?’ ”’ I asked. 

“T only had one experience of that 
kind,” replied Miss Demarest. “It was 
at the time I was still with the chorus of 
‘Parsifal.’ One of the girls told me in a 
terrible whisper that if the manager 
should happen to notice me and take a 
fancy to me and want a kiss and I 
shouldn’t give it to him, he would dis- 
charge me at once. . 

‘‘For months, whenever I saw the 
manager begin to glance in my direction, 
I took to my heels and ran. I feared that 
man with a terrible fear. If, as he had 
occasion to once or twice, he spoke to 
me, I answered in fear and trembling, 
with my face averted. He must have 
thought I was mad. 

“I guess I was the most bashful girl 
that ever went on the stage.” 








WHY I STAY IN BURLESQUE 


PLAY IN 


alone, I have evaded serious drama. 
But why should we insist that any 
drama must be serious? Life itself is 
really not so bad as all that. It never 
omits laughter from its varied program. 

Assuming the stage to be a mimic 
‘side of life, it should present the char- 
acter of human life, which is a mere 


7 F the aim of serious drama is 
I | to reproduce the serious side 
tL of life, then, for that reason 





THE SERIOUS 


Fbetegneh 
by White, New York 





blend of tears and laughter. Who shall 
say where the tears leave off, and the 
laughter begins? 

Burlesque is the blend of all human 
elements. No other form of dramatic 
art accomplishes this so well. No other 
stage offering can do it. Real burlesque 
is supremely human. That is why I am 
content to be a burlesque actor. 

Often I am asked, “‘If you were doing 
serious work, Mr. Fields, what sort 
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WHEN mm I’M URGED TO 


DRAMA 







would you take up?” I just smile and 
say, “I guess I’ll stick to burlesque.” 

And generally they follow it up with 
another question: “But I should think 
you could do the serious work if you 
wanted to. Don’t you really feel that 
you could?” I smile again and answer: 
“T guess burlesque’s my best line.” 

It would take too long to explain, and 
in the end they probably would think 
I am conceited. 


JOE WEBER AND LEW 
FIELDS IN A SCENE 
IN ‘“‘POLY POLY’”’ 


If I had to play in a serious drama I 
should choose the character usually 
called a ‘‘man of the people.” I should 
develop this character through all the 
phases of his supreme life experience, 
while he was either attaining or losing 
the things dearest to him. I should 
choose this part because it would bring 
out all that was most intensely human 
in the man. Then I should analyze the 
part very carefully, looking at it from 
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all angles, “‘getting inside of it,’’ as we 
say on the stage, studying every means 
to bring out and accentuate its human- 
ity. And in the end I should probably 
burlesque it, and put every drop and 
ounce of my study into that burlesque. 
Thereby it would be rendered more hu- 
man than could be possiblein any other 
way. To one not accustomed to this 
thought, this statement may seem 
startling. But just let me illustrate: 

In “All Aboard” I take the part of a 
sailor who, in the course of the play, is 
sadly buncoed. There is one place in the 
action, where, utterly discouraged, I sit 
down on the edge of the dock, and study 
out my hard luck. It is a funny spot in 
the play—it is supposed to be funny— 
and people laugh at it. Yet in playing 
that particular bit I rely absolutely 
upon naturalness for my effect. I put 
myself in that man’s place and consider 
how I should feel in that predicament, 
penniless, friendless. I behave just about 
as I shouid in life under these circum- 
stances. The voice has init the 
stifled sob of utter dis- 
couragement. 

One night 
when I was 
playing 
this 
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-her companion, “Poor ‘ 
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scene I heard a woman 
in the audience say to 


fellow! Of course, it’s 
funny, but it is 
terribly sad, % 
too. Just t: 4 
realize 


FIELDS 


how badly he’s 
being cheated 
and just 
look how he 
feels!” 

She ac- 
tually start- 
ed to get 
out her pocket 
handkerchief. 
All through 
the house I 


FAY TEMPLETON, LEW FIELDS AND JOE WEBER IN “CATHERINE” 
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FAY 
TEMPLE- 
TON AND LEW 
FIELDS IN “THE 

BIG LITTLE PRINCESS” 


could feel the same 
attitude. That sailor’s 
plight was so ordinary, 
so natural, that the hu- 
man structure on which 
it was built made itself 
felt even through the 
exaggeration of the 
stage-business and the 
business of the lines. At 
that particularmoment § 
I had no desire to play ##% 
upon the more sympa- 
thetic sensibilities of 
my audience. It was 
not desirable at this 
point in the play. 
There were other 
funny bits in the 
burlesque soon 
to follow, and 
you don’t want 
to have your house in tears 
under those cir- cumstances. So 
just for a moment or two, I dropped 
the natural tone. I broadened things a 
little more than usual. In an instant the 
house was restored to its hilarious 
mood. A second had swung the balance 
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horse-play and the fun 
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between tears and laughter. And that is 
the way things go in life. 
\ I mention this incident be- 
XN cause, being very recent, it 
XY occurs to me first. There 
are, however, dozens of 
others like it. Scarcely a 
burlesque is put on which 
does not have similar 
moments —many of 
them. It would not bea 
true burlesque if it did 
not—for, of course, 
when I use the word 
burlesque I mean it in 
its truest and best sense. 
ayy «Those plays in which a 
y/ couple of fat men come 
yg out and kick each other 
A, around the stage are not 
yf _true burlesque. 
wf I do not know f 
exactly what they i* 
are. Through all the 









of a true burlesque, 
real life must be 
revealed. 
Whether it 
is in the 


LEW FIELDS 
AND 
WILLIE COLLIER 
IN 
““TWIRLY WHIRLY” 


mood of tears or laughter, real 
life is behind the mask. 

The average man is far too busy to 
look into life carefully as it shows itself 
in its daily street parade. It is the old 
story, which Sherlock Holmes was con- 
tinually talking about to his extremely 
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average friend, Dr. Waison: ‘“‘ The world 
sees, but does not observe.’’ The true 
burlesque actor observes for us. When 
people in the theatre see what he has 
observed, they scream with laughter. 
They do not realize that it is merely 
everyday life. They could find these 
same things all about them on the street 
any time they cared really to look for 
them. 

Of course, a burlesque actor has to 
broaden things somewhat—everything 
must be broadened for the stage—and 
he must emphasize certain salient points 
in whatever character he is presenting, 
but no more so than, for instance, a 
psychological novelist emphasizes points 
he wishes to bring out in his analyses of 
a character. It is simply because of this 
profoundly, universally human element 
that the tears insist upon obtruding 
themselves at all sorts of odd junctures. 

I cannot help feeling that burlesque 
represents as high a form of dramatic 
art as there is—if not the highest. Every- 
where to-day the cry is for naturalness 
in the drama. Burlesque, in the sense in 
which I am using the term, is the most 
natural thing there is on the stage, be- 
cause of its vivid contrasts and its broad 
spirit and basis of humanity. And when 
it comes to ‘‘ purpose plays,” as they are 
called, I fail to see where they are any 
more effective in the delivery of a ‘‘mes- 
sage’’ than the burlesque. In fact, I 
know they are not. Out of dozens of 
other situations which could demon- 
strate this, there is another one right at 
hand in the burlesque “All Aboard.” 

It occurs in a scene which is founded 
on ‘Madame X,”’ and it satirizes Wom- 
an Suffrage. Instead of a woman’s pro- 
test against the man, the man comes to 
tell of the wrongs he has suffered. The 
dramatic conditions of the serious play 
are simply reversed for the burlesque. 

“Didn’t I support you in comfort and 
give you everything you wanted?” de- 
mands the woman. 

“Yes,” admits the man softly, sadly. 
“Yes—but will that give me back my 
good name?”’ 

The entire fun of the thing arises from 
this reversing of an old situation in 
drama. All the lines which the man 
speaks are, in substance, entirely serious. 
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If they were put into the mouth of a 
woman under similar circumstances, 
those lines would be followed closely, 
seriously. As it is, the house is in a roar 
of laughter throughout the scenes. It 
scores more than any other single bit 
in the play. Yet, through all the 
hilarity, the absolute abandon to the 
humor of the situation, the audience is 
receiving a distinct, vivid impression of 
a serious condition. 

Standing on the stage in this bur- 
lesque, looking at the people in front, 
you can see in spite of their laughter 
how closely they are following the story 
of the situation, as it progresses. You 
can hear the people down front ex- 
changing comments, applying some of 
the lines to friends whom they happen 
to fit. The impression they receive then, 
the special point of view focused on a 
matter of import, will remain with them 
long after their laughter has died away. 

The average human being will heed 
advice that is given to him interspersed 
with a good story and a jovial slap on 
the back far more readily than he will a 
long and intricately logical story, how- 
ever well the latter may be told. 

The drama in all its forms depends 
upon character..Shakespeare, Moliére, 
Ibsen—all great playwrights of whatever 
era—owe their fame to the mastery of 
character. In exactly the same propor- 
tion, burlesque owes all its triumphs 
to character analysis. And the charac- 
ters presented in the best burlesques are 
studied as carefully and searchingly as 
they would be for a so-called serious 
production. 

David Warfield furnishes an example 
of this. 

No serious actor of recent years has 
been so praised as he, for his portrayal 
of The Music Master and some of his 
other great successes. It was deserved, 
too, all of his praise. Yet when David 
Warfield was in burlesque with Mr. 
Weber and myself, he studied his parts 
as carefully as he does now for his seri- 
ous plays: he analyzed people as thor- 
oughly; he portrayed character as con- 
vincingly and truly. He did it from 
another standpoint; that was the only 
difference. 

People who suppose that: burlesque is 
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easy because it is fully cold winter. Not at all the sort of 
chiefly parody and weather a sane man would select for 
imitation are misin- studying tramps. But it had to be done. 
formed. If the work Every spare moment I could get I 
necessary to at- spent in the streets looking for tramps. 
tain a finished Finally I saw one who had a peculiar 
portrayal is sort of limp which appealed to me—it 
taken as a _ seemed to contain the essence of every 
‘basisofcom- tramp’s walk. The man half dragged one 
parison, foot along the ground, at the same time 
burlesque giving a curious jerky hitch to his 
should be shoulder. I cannot exactly describe it, 
ranked as but I can reproduce it to this day. That 
tramp was making a begging tour from 
house to house, and I followed him all 
day through a stinging cold wind, watch- 
ing his a. movement. It was night 
before I left him. 
I had only time to 
rush to the the- 
atre and get 
dressed—but I 
had mentally 
and physi- 
\ cally pho- 
“ . tographed 
|. bis limp. 
, That limp— 
| together with 
the peculiar 
; manner of 
rubbing my 
hands which I 
got from 
another 
tramp 


; 


t oe 
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more than on a par with the serious in Union 
drama. Square— 

I remember when we were putting on were the 
a burlesque of “The Message from hits of the 
Mars” about fourteen years ago. I show. And 
played the part of a tramp, which in they were 
the original was taken by Charles both taken 
Hawtrey. I was playing in another piece directly from 
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myself at the time and so was unable nature with- eg 
to see Mr. Hawtrey’s performance. It out the least ALE 
was the middle of winter—and a fright- alteration. ABOARD” 
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Doubtless many people who laughed 
at these things must have passed these 
tramps on the street without noticing 
them. 

What I want to emphasize is the work 
I did to get this characterization—the 
time and thought and labor I devoted 
to get everything essentially true to life. 
Few serious actors go to as much trouble, 
in serious parts. 

Then there was the part of the Italian 
organ grinder in the burlesque of ‘“‘The 
Mummy and the Humming Bird.”’ This 
man was supposed to be an immigrant 
who had just landed. The broken Eng- 
lish which this type of man speaks is 
different from that of the immigrant 
who has been over here for six months 
or so. 

I had difficulty in finding a true 
specimen of the just-over Italian, but at 
last I found one in a little barber shop 
on Grand Street. I spent hours with that 
man. I suffered tortures while he shaved 
me, and in return I sent his voice and 
words and information out over the 
footlights—and the audience yelled. 
The costume for this part I bought from 
an Italian laborer in exchange for a new 
suit of Sunday clothes. 

The first burlesque part I ever played 
was that of a sulky nine-year-old boy 
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in a burlesque of ‘‘Catherine,” and I got 
the spirit of that part from one of my 
own sons. It was rather hard work, be- 
cause naturally he is a very sweet dis- 
positioned boy, but I used to.spend a lot 
of time nagging and badgering him into 
a state of sulkiness. By reproducing my 
son’s resultant behavior, I made so 
much of a success that I have stuck to 
character work ever since. And I have 
worked tirelessly to render the humor of 
every character since then exactly as it 
is in nature. 

It is because of this human element, 
imparted in this way to burlesque, that 
the effect so often verges on tears. And 
at these times I cannot help wondering 
whether a serious actor could so easily 
affect an audience to tears, if he had 
to throw all his dramatic effort against 
the highly-tinted, fantastic, distracting 
background against which the burlesque 
actor is forced to work. And yet, are not 
the big moments of life often lived 
against fantastic backgrounds? 

As I have said, it is in no way my 
ambition to be classed as a serious 
actor. But burlesque itself should not 
be deprived of all claims to seriousness 
simply because, in its fidelity to nature, 
it chooses more often to laugh with the 
world than to weep. 
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CURSING COHAN 


THERE is an actor along Broadway who for some reason real or fancied has 


succeeded in persuading himself that he is mad at George M. Cohan. 


His wrath 


has been productive of one remark that is claimed by experts of the Gay White Way 
to deserve a place with posterity along with that of the genius who described the 
Empress Josephine as ‘‘caviar to the General.” 

The other afternoon, the actor began on his pet topic—the general all ’round 
uselessness of Cohan. No one seemed particularly interested and he worked himself 
up into a fury all by himself, winding up with this, uttered passionately: 

“An’ the peepul think he can write music! Hully gee! Why say, every bit 0’ 
music that guy ever wrote he swiped from the Civil War!” 











MAY DOWLING ‘‘ON THE ROAD” 


A VERY SUCCESSFUL 
YOUNG WOMAN 


By JOHN TEN EYCK 





N advance agent, let me begin 
A by explaining, is the person 
tL | who travels a week, more or 
less, ahead of a traveling theatrical 
company and arranges all the billboards, 
advance notices and special stories in 
the newspapers, prices at the theatres, 
hotels for the company to live in, ad- 
vertising, and so on and so forth. The 
duties of an advance agent are many 
and multifarious and demand abilities 
as a writer, financier, talker and diplo- 
mat. 

Still leading up tomy subject, let me 
say that Mr. Lee Shubert’s brother 
Jacob, who is in general charge of the 
publicity department of Messrs. Sam S. 
and Lee Shubert, Inc., is a gentleman of 
a quiet and retiring mien, but a man of 
brains and considerable good sense, 
withal. He retained May Dowling to go 
on the road ahead of Shaw’s “ Fanny’s 
First Play” this season. 

As for Oscar Hammerstein (I am still 
in the introduction to the real story Iam 
to relate), no man in either the cigar 
manufacturing business or the astro- 
nomical research business, by which the 














game of finding new stars may be de- 
scribed, has anything on him. He was 
the man who sent Miss Dowling on the 
road first—‘‘ahead of” Emma Trentini. 

All of thesethingsare necessary before 
I announce to you, dramatic editors all 
over the country who have seen the title 
to this and are reading down this page 
voraciously, and to you, dear reader who 
loves the theatre, that of all the advance 
agents that Oscar Hammerstein ever 
had, or that Messrs. Shubert ever had, 
May Dowling is, in my opinion, the 
best. If it happens that you are a 
dramatic editor, and your habitat is 
situated anywhere between Jamaica, 
L. I., and Vancouver, you know it with- 
out my telling you. If you are not a 
dramatic editor, but were one of the 
many thousands of people who went to 
the little Princess Theatre last spring, 
you know her too. She was the gray- 
eyed girl with the humorous smile and 
the efficient, business-like manner who 
sold you your tickets (at fifty cents per 
above the regular orchestra seat price) 
and made you accept a seat in the 
fourteenth row with a ready grace after 
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you had determined to raise the roof if you were AS —— 
even offered anything farther back than a 

the seventh. She was doing an “extra , 4 | Sie 
turn”’ as the only lady the- * — a 

atre treasurer in New 
York, following her 
return from the road 
in March. When the 
theatre closed for the summer, 
she took a vacation. 

The advance agent is one 
of the persons who puts 
those large, full-page stories 
in the Sunday papers in 
which you read (with vivid 
illustrations) about the ex- 
traordinary white rat Miss 
So-and-Soof the Such-and- 
Such Company has, that 
can speak three words in 
Hindustani and four in 
French; or the fact that 
Mr. This-and-That of 
the Such-and-Such Com- 
pany is a direct de- 
scendant of William the 
Conqueror through the 
royal French house of Anjou, 
and that his great- 
great-grand- 
father was 
the man 
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who made the basket in which Marie 
Antoinette’s head fell after her decapi- 
tation. 

Miss Dowling “puts” those stories 
“over” in a vividly crimson streak of 
““Sunday newspaper specials” from the 
Hudson to Puget Sound. She deserved a 
vacation. Moreover, she took 
a vacation. In fact, Miss 
May Dowling does 
just about as she 
pleases. Why? 
Because 





—let me 
whisper this; “~ 
the editor is “\ 
opposed to suf- ~~ 
frage discussions in ~~__ 
this magazine—as she her- ~~ 
self says, ‘‘I make a good in- 
come and I can buy what I 
want. I don’t have to vote for 
it. When I want a rest, I take 
ad 

Why not, dear sisters in England, 
learn to make money and make your- 
selves really independent, instead of 
wasting your time throwing bricks? 
Miss Dowling has sounded the note of 
modern independence. If you have 
plenty of money, you don’t have to vote 
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for what you want. You can buy it. 

Doesn’t sound altruistic and all that 
sort of thing, you say? Well, however it 
sounds, it’s true. Declarations of in- 
dependence are very pretty things; but 
it takes a certified check to close the 
deal. If old Morris, the New York 
banker, hadn’t given Wash- 
ington his millions 
(which, by the 
way, our pa- 
triotic gov- 
ernment 








has never 
paid back), 
the Revolu- 

3 tionary Army 
~~ would never have got 
out of Valley Forge and the 
Union Jack would be flying to- 
day at Sandy Hook instead of 
the Stars and Stripes. 

But to descend from these 
fair flights of fancy to the subject of my 
story: 

May Dowling is twenty-four years 
old and pretty. These two things she 
has to thank a kind Providence and 
very good-looking, gray-haired mother 
for. Otherwise, she is a self-made young 
woman with three New York bank 
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accounts, and if you happen to know 
what the average New York bank de- 
mands as a balance if you want to keep 
any money on deposit with it at all, you 
know what that means. - 

In addition to that, she is the best 
loved girl in the publicity end of the 
theatrical business, and she is the only 
advance agent in New York who re- 
ceived an offer from nearly every pro- 
ducing house in Manhattan this sum- 
mer to go ahead of one of their produc- 
tions at a salary ranging from fifteen to 
twenty-five dollars more than that paid 
the average advance man—and advance 
men are paid well. Moreover, let me add, 
she is the only girl of her age in the 
business—there are only three or four 
women advance agents in the country— 
and she is beloved for the one thing that 
all men like above all things in a busi- 
ness woman—she is not only charming 
and pleasant to the railway porter as 
well as to the owner of the play she rep- 
resents; but she is on the road for just 
one thing: business. 

May Dowling is as unspoiled and as 
charming as her diction, and let me say 
here that one of her greatest attractions 
is the fact that she speaks perfect and 
beautiful English, the rarest attribute of 
man or woman, self-made or otherwise, 
there is to be found in America. In no 
other person have I ever had forced 
upon me with such clearness what a 
tremendous financial asset it is in a land 
of slurring enunciation and awful gram- 
mar to meet a person whose speech is 
grammatically and rhetorically perfect, 
whose pronunciation is as cleanly cut 
as a perfect diamond. 

This one thing you hear from every 
friend she has: 

“May Dowling is a thoroughbred ’’— 
and that’s what I should have put for 
the title of this article. 

“But what,” you ask me, “what, after 
eulogizing this young woman so, and 
then describing her as a thoroughbred— 
what zs a thoroughbred?” 

Somebody said once that you can 
judge a thoroughbred man by his hat 
and a thoroughbred woman by her 
shoes. Maybe. To my mind there is 
more in superficialities than the super- 
ficial mind is apt to admit; nevertheless, 
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the term thoroughbred as it has come 
to be applied to men and women has 
always appealed to me somewhat 
thusly: 

A thoroughbred man is the kind who 
can smile when everything goes ‘“‘dead 
wrong’’ and keep his head when he wins 
a million; who can lie like a gentleman 
and tell the truth like a hero; who can 
take a thrashing without whining and 
give a thrashing without boasting; who 
can bow down in his heart and worship 
the woman who loves him because she 
loves him, yet be her master and by his 
mastery make her happy; and a thor- 
oughbred woman is the kind who loves 
a thoroughbred man and will follow him 
to the ends of the earth for no better 
reason than that she loves him. 

And there is more to that latter than 
appears. Such a woman has every qual- 
ity of the man she loves. Both belong to ~ 
God’s own breed. That’s what a thor- 
oughbred is. 

Miss Dowling’s business history is 
interesting. At fifteen she went to work 
in a downtown office—“‘Went to busi- 
ness downtown,” as she puts it in the 
quaint idiom which she herself has 
coined. Thence she graduated to a bank, 
and thence to a position with the 
Republican National Committee under 
the chairmanship of Frank Hitchcock, 
who, recognizing her ability, gave her her 
opportunity. She demonstrated excep- 
tional business acumen. When the cam- 
paign was over—and the Republicans 
had won—Miss Dowling left the com- 
mittee and went to work in the offices 
of the Hammersteins. 

There, to quote the words of Edward 
Locke, the playwright, ‘‘She was the 
only woman who ever lived who could 
‘handle’ Oscar Hammerstein.” 

Oscar, however, with all his eccen- 
tricities and other qualities, is a good 
deal of a thoroughbred himself, and 
recognized the quality in the self- 
confidant, clever young woman who had 
come to work in his offices. Special work 
fell her way by which she was enabled 
to earn an increase of income. Finally 
she was given a particularly important 
and trying trick to put over, and did 
it so well that she was sent on the road 
ahead of Emma Trentini, where, music 
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critics from New York to Chicago will 
remember, she did many marvelous 
things in the way of publicity, the en- 
gagement of Trentini to Caruso being 
one of them. 

The venture was such a tremendous 
success, and the work the advance agent 
did was so appreciated, that Miss 
Dowling received, as a reward, a trip to 
Italy, the home of Trentini and music. 
Since that time, she has gone abroad 
twice on the money she has saved for 
the purpose from her income, and 
incidentally, having taken a course in 
English literature and music as a side 
line, has become an accomplished musi- 
cian. 

Ask her to what she attributes her 
success. She will reply: 

“Luck, mostly. Of course I work hard; 
but anyone can do this work if they will 
only put their minds to it. It is not diffi- 
cult at all. When I am on the road and 
meet the men I do on the newspapers 
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who know so much more than I do, Iam 
amazed at the fact that I am able even 
to talk to them. Nerve is worth a good 
deal more than brains when it comes to 
making money.” 

“Some day you will meet A Man on 
the road and your advance agent days 
will be over,” I suggested with genial 
bromidity. 

“When I’m on the road—or any- 
where, for that matter,’ she replied, 
“T never think of men as men. I simply 
think of this one as managing editor of 
such and such a paper; that one as 
dramatic editor of such and such a 
magazine; one as a passenger traffic 
manager, another as a theatre manager. 
To me they are nothing but beings 
labeled with the use to which they are 
to be put in the work I do for my com- 
pany, and I put them to that use and go 
on to the next town.” 

As I went out, I instinctively felt for 
a label on my hat. 














THE PERFECT GOTHAMITE 


ONE of the familiar figures aiong Broadway found himself on the veranda of a 





farm house in Sullivan County, one evening, where he was forced to spend an hour 
or so while his chauffeur patched a punctured tire. He was not averse to staying 
there, for, as he said, he had never seen more beautiful scenery or a more lovely 
view in all his life. 

The sun was setting behind the hills, and the blue mists of evening lay over the 
meadows. It was a time suggestive of peace, of quietude, and beautiful thoughts. 

It happened that two brothers, denizens of the East Side of New York, where a 
geranium is even as pure gold and a blade of grass as a shade tree in an arid land, 
and who were spending a two week’s vacation at the farm house, came out upon the 
veranda and sat down. 

The Broadwayite watched them musingly. For some minutes they sat gazing 
out across the countryside while twilight fell and the crickets chirped their shrill 
songs of cheer in the hedges. 

One of the brothers turned to the other, just as a mocking-bird began to utter 
its soul in music to the coming night. 

“Chee, Harry,’”’ he remarked, ‘‘wont it be good w’en we’re back in town an’ 
can chase out fer a pail o’ beer ag’in ?” 






























A Short Story 





by Ralph Herz 


“PUTTING ONE OVER 
ON FREDDY” 








RED CC. MEAKIN, New 
| FF | York, U. S.A. known to 
l his friends as Freddie, the 
Wanderer, stumbled on Leora Norman 
in the audience at a Paris theatre in 
August. He had hurried to the French 
capital because he was hungry for white 
faces and white companions after three 
weeks in the African jungles. Leora’s 
voice was the first familiar sound he 
had heard after a two-day search, and 
he immediately hastened to her side. 

Freddie and Leora had been friends 
for years, after a few months when they 
had thought they were desperately in 
love with each other. Later, Leora tired 
of what she called “butterfly societism” 
and essayed the stage as a diversion. She 
started west with her company and the 
Wanderer started east to put into action 
a long cherished plan to visit Ceylon. 

In the three years that had passed, 
Leora had grown froma rather scrawny 
person into a plump young woman of 
some beauty and great attractiveness. 
She was delighted when she saw Fred- 
die and readily admitted that she was 
lonesome, 

“I’m just in time to save two lives 
then,” said Freddie, “—your own and 
mine. I’ll tell you the story of my life; 
this play isn’t half so interesting.” 

“You must talk fast, then, because 
I’ve decided to leave Paris, go back 
home and become a society wall flower.” 

“And quit the stage?” 

“Oh, I’ve already quit. I’m a failure. 
I’ve worked hard for two years to get 
a ‘Continental name’ but what’s the use? 
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The people back in America have for- 
gotten me.” 

“So you don’t like Paris,” asserted 
Freddie. 

“Oh yes,” she answered quickly, “but 
not some of the Parisians. I’ve been wor- 
ried for three days, ever since I came 
back from Spain, by a man spying on 
me. There he is! That Frenchy looking 
man with the little black mustache who 
is staring so at me.” 

“Don’t blame him a bit,” said Freddie 
fervently. “It shows his good taste. Who 
is he? New friend or old flame?” 

“I don’t know him.” Leora spoke 
crossly. “I never saw him till he tried to 
flirt with me in a café. Perhaps he mis- 
took my look of disdain for an invita- 
tion. Frenchmen are such unsatisfactory 
people.” 

“If he bothers you I’ll throw him 
out,” answered Freddie calmly. 

“Don’t!” Leora pulled him back. “I 
don’t want a scene.” 

“Let’s drop him then.” 

The Wanderer got between Leora and 
the man, and they chatted of old times 
and old friends until they were inter- 
rupted by an usher who had a note for 
Leora. It was unaddressed. Her watcher 
had sent it. Leora, her cheeks flushing 
with indignation, read the missive and 
handed it to Freddie. The sender pro- 
tested in vigorous pantomime. Freddie 
read it and whistled. 

“He’s not wasting time on prelimi- 
naries, at any rate. And he seems to 
know a lot about you.” Leora motioned 
to the usher to leave, and Freddie went 
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on: “Calls you an angel, a goddess, a 
Venus. Quite poetical, isn’t he? Says 
he is not worthy to kiss the ground you 
walk upon but offers you himself and 
all he has. Rather impetuous—eh?” 

“Please stop,” Leora pleaded. 

“Says he’s a miserabie bank cashier,” 
Freddie read, “with a modest stipend 
of but 250 francs a month, which 
seemed a fortune until he saw you. Say, 
Leora, what does he want? An increase 
in salary?” 

“It isn’t a laughing matter,” Leora 
protested. “That’s the third letter I’ve 
had from him—signs himself Anton 
Lequer. I believe he’s crazy and I’m 
afraid of him. I am so glad you are 

ere and I'll be glad when Tommy 
comes, to-morrow.” 

The Wanderer thought her alto- 
gether lovely, but didn’t like Tommy, 
whoever he might be. He asked. 

“Oh, Tommy is Mr. Tomlinson,” 
Leora explained. “He was my manager 
in America. He’s over here looking for 
new plays and trying to persuade me to 
return to the stage. You'll like him.” 

Freddie wasn’t so certain but kept 
his doubts to himself. Lequer left the 
theatre a few minutes later and they 
saw no more of him. Next morning 
Tomlinson arrived and Freddie liked 
the quick-moving, quick-speaking man. 
The liking grew as he saw that 
Tommy’s interest in Miss Norman was 
purely professional. Then Freddie de- 
cided that he ought to go home on the 
same boat with Leora. 

Three very pleasant days followed, 
Leora making a final dash through the 
shops. But the shadow of Lequer, 
always near by, worried Leora. The 
expericnce began to wear on her 
nerves and she was tensely glad 
when their final night in Paris came, to 
be celebrated with a dinner at the 
“Spotted Calf,” the rail journey to 
Havre to follow. 

Lequer was not in sight that day, and 
Freddie thought he had at last decided 
to attend to his own business. Leora 
did not share his confidence, and was 
not surprised when they entered the 
café to see the man seated at a table 
not far from the one which had been 
reserved for them. 





The Wanderer tried to cheer her 
with light banter, but she was nervous 
all through the meal. Lequer kept his 
eyes fixed upon her, only occasionally 
looking at his plate or glancing at a 
paper he had taken from his pocket. 
Leora felt relieved when the dinner was 
ended and they arose to leave. There 
was every indication that her premoni- 
tion of evil would prove ungrounded. 

Then something happened. Lequer 
stepped rapidly towards them, put his 
hand on Leora’s arm and announced 
sternly : 

“Madam du Ponde, you are—” 

The sentence was unfinished, for 
Lequer was sprawling over a_ table, 
knocked there by Freddie’s right fist. 
Instantly a dozen men sprang to 
Lequer’s assistance. With his back to 
Leora, pushing her towards the door, 
Freddie struck right and left, smiling 
grimly. A causeway of prostrate wait- 
ers stretched before him. They reached 
the door and hurried into a waiting 


cab, but before the horses could start - 


Lequer appeared, yelling, and accom- 
panied by two policemen who promptly 
arrested the Americans. 

“You’d better arrest that crazy man,” 
Freddie said angrily. 

“She—she—” Lequer could scarcely 
speak, but his finger shook eloquently at 
Leora. “That woman—she is—smug- 
gler. She is Madame du Ponde. She 
has smuggled across the frontier. I have 
followed her.” 

Everyone tried to talk at once, but 
eventually Freddie and Leora under- 
stood that Lequer was a detective, crazy 
as he appeared, and the policemen 
courteously said they would have to 
obey his orders and take the Ameri- 
cans into custody. After they were 
bundled into the cab the guard showed 
them the paper which Lequer had been 
gazing at. 

They gasped. On the front page was 
a photograph of Madam du Ponde. 
It might actually have been a picture of 
Leora! 

“I suppose,” Freddie said quietly, 
“we might as well take things easy until 
we can get in touch with the Embassy. 
It’s a remarkable case of mistaken 
identity.” 
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A SHORT STORY 
II 


There was some delay in getting in 
touch with the United States ambassa- 
dor, who secured their release despite 
the vigorous protests of Lequer. Fred- 
die and Leora just made the boat at 
Havre, to the relief of Tomlinson. 

Freddie explained the cause of their 
delay and Tommy whistled. Next morn- 
ing he startled them with the informa- 
tion that Lequer was on board. 

“He must have slipped in by the skin 
of his teeth. Probably followed you 
people.” 

Leora was dismayed, but Freddie re- 
assured her. 

“He cannot hurt you here and I'll 
have the captain put him in chains if 
he bothers you. I know the captain.” 

That night Tomlinson took Freddie 
to a corner so mysteriously that The 
Wanderer was instantly all attention. 

“T’ve just learned something,” said 
Tommy. “You know I’m a sort of 
telegraph operator and have been mak- 
ing friends with the man in charge of 
our wireless. Lequer has been busy. He 
still thinks Miss Norman is Madame du 
Ponde. He has sent a wireless request 
to Paris asking the authorities to make 
application at New York for a warrant 
for the arrest of Miss Norman.” 

“That’s absurd!” 

“And he has informed the New York 
customs house that Du Ponde, mas- 
querading as Miss Norman, is coming 
on this boat and is certain she has many 
valuable diamonds she intends to smug- 
gle through.” 

“Tl. throw him overboard,” ex- 
claimed Freddie. 

“No, no,” Tommy protested. “I’ve 
a better plan. We want to help Miss 
Norman all we can, Don’t you know 
some one of prominence in New York 
—some one in touch with the police or 
the customs?” 

“The police chief is an old friend,” 
answered Freddie, glad of the oppor- 
tunity to help. “And I’ve an old college 
chum, Tommy Watkins, a reporter on 
the World. He knows everybody at the 
customs office.” 

“Then we're all right,” cried Tomlin- 
son. “Now listen. You send a wireless 
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to the chief telling him the exact cir- 
cumstances and asking his protection 
for Miss Norman. Then send another 
message to Watkins, telling him about 
the experience in Paris and what 
Lequer intends to do at New York.” 

“T don’t understand.” The Wanderer 
looked puzzled. “What good will that 
do?” 

Tomlinson patiently explained: “It 
will pave the way for an immediate 
identification of Miss Norman and 
secure her quick release even if Lequer 
should get her arrested. That will save 
her the experience of going to jail.” 

Freddie consented. The messages 
were written and Freddie felt relieved 
when Tomlinson took them to the 
operator. 

For the next four days Lequer was 
little in evidence. Tomlinson was with 
him most of the time and occasionally 
reported to Freddie. The latter was 
not displeased at the turn affairs had 
taken, since it removed both the 
Frenchman and Tomlinson and enabled 
him to be with Leora most of the time. 
By the time land came in sight he had 
decided that he was tired of traveling 
to and fro and wanted a home. He was 
ready to tell Leora that she should be 
its mistress, but she skillfully kept him 
from making the declaration, 

Three hours from shore a tug deliv- 
ered some mail from the city. Freddie 
received a copy of the World, to his 
surprise, and he and Leora were 
stunned when they looked at it. On the 
first page was her picture and a highly 
colored account of her identification as 
a famous diamond smuggler and the 
statement that she would be arrested 
upon her arrival in New York by a 
Paris detective. 

“That is an outrage,” said Leora, her 
eyes filling with tears. “How did they 
learn?” 

“Cable from Paris, I suppose.” Fred- 
die turned away to hide his guilty look, 
and inwardly swore to take it out of 
Tommy Watkins’ hide. “Ill go find 
Lequer and throw him into the sea,” he 
growled savagely. 

“No, no, Freddie! No, that would get 
you into trouble too and—and I may 
need your help.” 
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Freddie tried to cheer her while they 
stood at the rail watching the rapidly 
nearing shore-line. In the rush of disem- 
barking they lost sight of Tomlinson 
and Lequer, but when Leora was mak- 
ing her declaration to the inspector the 
Frenchman appeared and demanded her 
arrest as a smuggler. Freddie had been 
anxiously looking for Watkins and was 
relieved when he saw the reporter, fol- 
lowed by half a dozen others, hurry- 
ing toward them. Freddie turned angrily 
on Lequer. 

“Say, Frenchie, 
enough of this foolishness in Paris 

“T do not fail this time,’ Lequer re- 
plied, grinning. “She shall not escape 
me now.” 

Watkins- grasped Leora’s hand. 
“Why, Miss Norman, welcome back to 
‘America. We’ve missed you greatly. 
Remsmber me, don’t you? Watkins of 
the World?” Leora acknowledged the 
greeting graciously and Watkins added, 
“Say, isn’t your hair darker?” 

“A little,” she replied laughingly. “I 
had to make it darker when I got to 
Paris.” 

“Come, come, Madame du Ponde,” 
cried Lequer. “You are wanted at the 
chief inspector’s office.” 

Leora’s gay manner fled. 

“But,” she finally faltered, “I am 
Miss Norman. I am not the woman you 
think I am.” 

“Say, Tommy,” Freddie cried, “tell 
this idiot who Miss Norman is.” 

“T know Miss Norman,” the inspector 
bristled. “This woman looks quite a 
bit like her but she is heavier.” 

“I’ve grown stouter while away from 
New York,” said Leora. 

“And her hair is black,” continued 
the official. 

“T dyed it in Paris,” Leora faltered. 

“And,” the inspector went on relent- 
lessly, evidently glad of the opportunity 
to repay Freddie for his slurs, “Mr. 
Lequer here has made a charge against 
you, that you are merely assuming to 
be Miss Norman. If you are she you 
can easily prove it. It may be pleasanter 
if you will come to the office.” 

Leora pleaded; Freddie protested; 
Watkins argued at length; Lequer jab- 
bered; the inspector remained calmly 
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adamant. Freddie hurried to get an 
attorney, wondering what had become 
of Tomlinson. Watkins and the other 
reporters rushed for telephones to send 
stories of the affair to their respective 
papers. 

When the Wanderer returned nearly 
an hour later, accompanied by an attor- 
ney, the afternoon papers were on the 
street, with sensational accounts of 
Leora’s predicament. They met Tom- 
linson at the door of the inspector’s 
office. He was reading one of the news- 
papers. 

“There’s enterprise for you,” he 
commented. 

“It’s a disgrace to a civilized coun- 
try,” Freddie retorted. 

“Oh,” the attorney said, “we’re get- 
ting accustomed to such things.” 

Inside the office they found Leora 
standing at the window, and Lequer 
talking with the inspector. The French- 
man gave Freddie a malicious, trium- 
phant look. Leora turned and smiled 
gratefully. He handed her the papers 
without comment. Watkins and the 
other reporters trooped in. Lequer 
cleared his throat and was about to 
speak when a boy with a cablegram for 
him was admitted. 

The Frenchman read the message, 
and dropped it with an oath. Then he 
hurried from the room, Freddie picked 
up the message and read it aloud. 

“Dated ‘Paris.’ Addressed to ‘M. 
Lequer, New York. Du Ponde just ar-, 
rested at Lyons. Return alone.’ ” 

The inspector seemed dazed. He 
waited a few minutes for Lequer to 
return; then sent a messenger boy to 
find him. The boy returned without the 
Frenchman. 

“I’m sorry for this, Miss Norman,” 
said the inspector. “The man who made 
the accusation apparently hasn’t the 
courage to admit his mistake. I hope 
you will forgive us.” 

Leora smiled and absolved him from 
blame. The reporters trooped out. The 
attorney congratulated Leora and left. 
She and Freddie and Tomlinson fol- 
lowed. As they helped her into a taxi, 
she said: 

; e want you both to call this even- 


ing. 




















III 


All day, while Freddie rushed about 
the city renewing old acquaintances, he 
thought of Leora and wondered what 
had become of the crazy Frenchman. 
Before dinner he had decided to ask 
Leora, that evening, to marry him. He 
would have done so years before, he 
admitted, if she had not been an actress; 
he had no objection to actresses, but he 
wanted a wife who would stay at home 
most of the time. 

Freddie dined with Tomlinson and 
Richard Fartell, a young actor who was 
introduced to him as one of Leora’s 
friends and a member of the company 
she had headed two years before. 

“Dick’s to be the leading man in my 
new play that opens next month at the 
Lyric,” Tomlinson explained. 

“That so!” Freddie tried to appear 
interested. “Who is the star?” 

“Miss Norman.” 

“Why,” Freddie cried, “I thought 
she’d retired.” 

“Lots of ’em do,” Tomlinson an- 
swered smilingly, “but few ever stay 
retired until they are unable to get 
applause.” 

It was a pleasant dinner. Freddie was 
disappointed because Leora had not 
taken him more into her confidence. 
But he tried to be good company and 
continued his efforts after the three 
reached Leora’s home. They were dis- 
cussing Lequer, and Leora giggled. In 
answer to Freddie’s questioning look, 
she said to Tomlinson: 

“T think we ought to tell Freddie 
now. It isn’t fair to keep him in the 
dark.” 

“Tell me what?” Freddie instantly 
jumped to the conclusion that Tomlin- 
son and Leora were married, or at least 
engaged. 

Dick left the room quietly. Tomlin- 
son smiled enigmatically and nodded. 
Freddie waited for Leora to say more 
and grew impatient at her. continued 
giggling. The curtains parted and be- 
tween them, from the hall, came Anton 
Lequer. 

Freddie sprang towards him but 
Tomlinson grabbed his coat and held 
him back, Lequer laughed, reached up 
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both hands and with a single movement 
tore off the false mustache, the black 
wig and the eyeglasses—and Dick 
Fartell stood before them. 

“Pretty good, eh,” said Tomlinson as 
Freddie dropped into a chair, too dazed 


to speak, 

“There, there, Freddie!” Leora 
patted his head. “Don’t take it so hard. 
You see, when we got on the boat and 
found Dick there, Tommy just couldn’t 
let the chance slip to make use of the 
crazy Frenchman’s mistake.” 

“She just needed that good send-off 
in the papers,” Tomlinson added, “on 
her arrival home, to bring out the 
crowds to see her. Her acting will keep 
“em coming.” 

“The cablegrams and wireless mes- 
sages!” Freddie gasped. 

“Fakes,” Tomlinson answered smil- 
ingly, “all except the one you sent to 
Watkins. We let that go through.” 

Freddie was still partially dazed 
when Tomlinson and Fartell left him 
with Leora. He sighed dismally. 

“Well, I suppose I’ll be looking up 
time tables and new steamer routes 
now.” 

“Freddie!” Leora looked frankly at 
him. “Please don’t go away again—at 
least not immediately.” 

“Why rag 

Sudden hope aroused him. 

“Because—because.” She turned 
away from his greedy, questioning look. 
“Because I want you to stay where I 
can see you occasionally.” 

“You mean—Leora ?” 

“I mean,” she said, laughing softly, 
“that you’re the only man I’ve ever 
loved, Freddie. See how frank I am? 
Maybe I am bold. But I don’t care. 
Sometimes I almost believe I think 
more of you than I do of my work. If 
I was sure, I’d—I’d—” 

“Marry me?” 

“No,” she smiled, “I’d let you marry 
me.” 

“T’'ll stay,” said Freddie with brisk 
firmness, “and see if I can’t win out 
over the work.” He laughed. “You 
know I’ve been beating work all my life. 
And it’s up to me to get even for the 
way you put that press story over on 
me.” 





“an Play-writing 
Be Taught?’’—‘Nol!” 


An answer to hundreds of letters that Mr. 
Bronson- Howard has been receiving since 
the beginning of this GrEEN Book series 


By GEORGE BRONSON-HOWARD 


O part of my intention when 
N laying out our critique on 
the stage of to-day—the 


chapters of which have made a GREEN 
Book series—was a discussion of the 
subject now to hand; but the pile of 
readers’ letters grows apace, outstrip- 
ping any possibility of personal an- 
swers; and, each bearing upon the 
present problem, it would seem that 
any such series which excludes its 
answer is incomplete. So, postponing 
the intended essay until a later month, 
here shall be given many statistics which 
bear out my belief (and that of the 
best informed critics) that no form of 
literary work can be taught. 

This is not the pleasant answer which 
most of my questioners expected; but 
it is the truthful one, and the result 
of many years’ experience as play- 
wright, librettist, repairer of bad plays, 
critic of worse plays, (generally), and 
reader of worst plays—besides as liter- 
ary adviser to managerial and magazine 
dignitaries, novelist, and writer of short- 
stories. And never, during this time, 
have I seen one playright, novelist or 
short-story writer made by teaching. 

It is exactly by not making this point 
emphatic and decided that essays upon 
play-making do harm. When, in this 
case, such ones were penciled as my 
“How to Write Successful Plays,” 
“How to Write Good Plays,” etc., they 
were not addressed to the tyros, the ill- 
advised children of the primer class, 
but to what (to pursue the metaphor) 


might be called the college. They were 
not for those unable to write any sort 
of plays, but for those who, having 
talent, were apt not to put it to its best 
use—or the most profitable, if their 
souls were so small as to desire noth- 
ing more soul-satisfying. But no pre- 
tense was made to teach people with- 
out talent, how to write anything. 

Yet, so touchingly ingenuous are 
some, that they imagine one has but to 
consider their cases personally to inject 
into their pencil fingers that magic 
fluid resulting in pleasantly profitable 
and fame-giving dramas. Yes, it must be 
true that all the world writes plays ; that 
jest must leave the libretto and “funny 
column” factories and take its place 
as sad, gray realism. But they are not 
writing because they have a message 
that gives them sleepless nights until 
they have voiced it, nor for the joy of 
producing perfect cadences in prose, nor 
because they have seen in life that 
which cries out for expression—not 
even because they have the slightest 
talent for the work; they are writing 
for the reason Charles Klein (gone Eng- 
landward to be free of the temptations 
of further commercial work, and to en- 
deavor to put down at least one play 
that will be life and literature) gave 
me but recently in his Hampstead home: 
“It was a bad day for a lot of poor 
devils when the Harris press-agent sent 
out the news that ‘The Lion and the 
Mouse’ had paid me a quarter-million 
dollars in royalties.” 
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It is true: that is why everybody is 
trying to write a play. And, the pity 
of it! Quite fruitlessly and unsuccess- 
fully, without the slightest possibility of 
any present or future payment, wasting 
youth and energy, time and money, upon 
correspondence-schools, model manu- 
scripts, books on the “technique of the 
drama”—of which, alas! there is no 
end and almost every one written by 
some one who never wrote either a suc- 
cessful play or one that was good litera- 
ture! Wasting money upon countless 
stamps, too, interminable return ex- 
pressages, manuscript typewriting, copy- 
right fees! Having made especial query 
as to this latter, the Librarian of Con- 
gress writes that over four thousand 
“dramatic compositions’ are copy- 
righted yearly. Four thousand copy- 
righted! Imagine, then, the number who 
either cannot afford to do this, or who 
are unaware of any such process. Yet 
these latter are, again unawares, the 
wisest; for of these unsolicited plays, 
not one in a thousand sees the foot- 
lights ; ninety-nine per cent of the plays 
that are produced year after year are 
the work of veterans at the game, ex- 
perienced writers of some sort, actors 
or stage-directors; and few of those 
achieve success unassisted by even more 
experienced or talented men. 


II 


Here begins the proof. No longer do 
we deal in conclusions but in facts of 
one syllable that even the youngest 
would-be play-writer will readily grasp. 
So we shall consider the work of a 
group of recent arrivals in the play-mak- 
ing game whose first plays have been 
shown in the past few semesters, noting 
first that every one is experienced,never 
- theless, in one of the ways we have in- 
dicated: Frederic Hatton, a Chicago 
dramatic critic; Augustin McHugh and 
James Montgomery, actors; Carlyle 
Moore and Hayden Talbot, newspaper 
men; Arthur Hopkins and Mark Swan, 
theatrical men. And of these seven, only 
three scored any success and only one 
was not assisted by more experienced 
people: Mr. Hatton, who wrote in col- 
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laboration with his wife. As for Augus- 
tin McHugh, Winchell Smith re-wrote 
“Officer 666” and shares the royalties ; 
Carlyle Moore was assisted by various 
others before “Stop Thief” was evolved 
from “Taking Things Easy;” and Mr. 
Montgomery had the advice and ideas 
of Willie Collier and George Cohan to 
help him, the latter furnishing the most 
entertaining idea in “Ready Money,’— 
viz: that the counterfeit bills should 
not be passed but used as decoys; this 
is Mr. Montgomery’s own statement to 
H. H. Frazee. So only the Hattons re- 
main as sole authors of a winning piece; 
they had the inestimable advantages 
(for success) of production by Belasco; 
and if he followed with them the method 
used in the cases of Charles Klein, 
Avery Hopwood, myself, and many 
other men who have written plays for 
him, “Years of Discretion” was greatly 
altered while aboard the Belasco Ex- 
press from ’script to stage. 

As for Arthur Hopkins and Hayden 
Talbot, they scored complete failures, 
“The Fatted Calf” and “The Truth- 
Wagon” being good plays in no sense 
of the word. Mark Swan did quite as 
badly with “Just Like John,” and won 
no laurels with “Her Own Money.” 
And this, although he has been collabo- 
rating on librettos since 1905, when he 
began with “The Press-Agent.” _ 

Let us take another newcomer, Alice 
Bradley, who is credited “The Gover- 
nor’s Lady”—the only successful recent 
one without previous literary or theat- 
rical experience of some kind; and, for 
her, let me say that I was personally 
present while Mr. Belasco blocked out 
and wrote portions of a new version 
of that piece—private information, for 
he has ceased to put his name upon the 
bills as collaborator on the plays he pro- 
duces, although on the majority of them 
he draws half royalties. 

Then, for instance, there is “Nobody’s 
Widow,” credited to Avery Hopwood 
unassisted. In this case again we face 
the truth of previous experience, for he 
was a newspaper man before he pro- 
duced a play. As for further assistance, 
his greatest success, “Seven Days,” was 
done with that experienced novelist, 
Mrs. Mary Roberts Rinehart; and his 
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first success was with the help of Chan- 
ning Pollock, already established as a 
play-writer. So, of Hopwood’s three 
hits not one was done unaided. Andthat 
same Mrs. Rinehart, despite her finan- 
cial fame as writer of mystery novels, 
has twice failed, in “The Double Life” 
and “Cheer Up”—neither of which ran 
more than two weeks in New York and 
which, needless to say, were not artistic 
successes either; so she has written no 
plays unaided. Hopwood, also, in “This 
Woman and That Man,” and in another 
drama that never saw New York, be- 
sides one terrible calamity in the shape 
of a libretto, has proven his helplessness 
alone; for the credit for his other 
musical show, “Judy Forgot,” must be 
shared, as always, with the composer. 
As for Channing Pollock, he had learned 
to know the theatre as dramatic critic 
and press-agent, and then had the ad- 
vantage of establishing himself by 
dramatizing two extraordinary book 
successes, “The Pit” and “In the 
Bishop’s Carriage,” before he gained the 
experience to write “The Little Gray 
Lady” and “Such a Little Queen.” 

So you will observe you are asked 
to take nobody’s word that the play- 
writer, unknown to the theatrical, liter- 
ary or newspaper worlds, has made a 
very poor showing among the names of 
the “new” writers we have quoted; that 
even experienced writers, actors, and 
managers have scored disastrous fail- 
ures, financially and artistically, after 
their work has been produced; that 
it needs skilled assistance to win suc- 
cess; and I may add that, of the suc- 
cessful plays named, only those by the 
Hattons and Channing Pollock have, to 
my mind, shown any literary quality 
whatsoever. For, hard as it is for the 
average playmaker to do a successful 
play, it is setting him a Tantalus task 
to ask him to write a good one. 


III 


Next, it seems to me, in the necessary 
discouragement to would-be playwrights 
without overwhelming talent is to show 
how many have failed who have won 
reputations or money (or both) with 
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other kinds of writing. We have already 
considered as an unsuccessful play- 
wright Mary Roberts Rinehart, whose 
books, “The Circular Staircase,” “The 
Man in Lower Ten,” etc., after excit- 
ing and pleasing hundreds of thousands 
of readers of the cheaper magazines, 
were sold in huge quantities as books. 
Such success as Booth Tarkington, 
best of the best-sellers in point of 
style, has had, has been in collabo- 
ration, mostly with Harry Leon Wilson, 
also a noteworthy novelist from both 
the selling and the literary points of 
view; and even their success has been 
small when their output is considered— 
five plays and three failures: “Cameo 
Kirby,” “Getting a Polish” (tried under 
half a dozen names), and “Your 
Humble Servant;” one half success, 
“Springtime,” on which they also had 
my assistance, as it was based upon 
a story of mine; and one success, “The 
Man from Home.” So, disgusted with 
such a low batting average, they re- 
turned to the surer success of books. 
As for Tarkington’s “Monsieur Beau- 
caire,” that was a collaboration with an 
experienced playwright, Evelyn Green- 
leaf Sutherland—who has also failed 
when she attempted any play alone, al- 
though with Beulah M. Dix (another 
novelist) she wrote that other favorite, 
“The Road to Yesterday.” Miss Dix has 
been wise in not attempting plays single- 
handed. 

Let us go on to John Luther Long, 
he of many books that appeal to the 
public, and note that he was a play- 
wright only so long as he had David 
Belasco as partner; for, afterwards, 
single-handed, in ‘““Kassa” and in collab- 
oration with somebody else on a Mex- 
ican play which never saw a metropolis, 
he had dire failures and ceased to write 
for the stage. Owen Johnson, one of the 
favorites of magazine-readers for his 
“Lawrenceville” stories and “Stover at 
Yale,” failed miserably with his one 
stage-effort, “The Comet.” And Mary 
Johnston, whose “To Have and to 
Hold” broke all best-selling records— 
her one play, “The Goddess of Rea- 
son,’ was neither reasonable nor 
profitable. 

Again we have Ernest Poole, in high 
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esteem with editors, who has had two 
plays produced: “None so Blind” and 
“A Man’s Friends”’—which might have 
lessened that esteem had any number of 
his readers gone to see them. Henry 
Kitchell Webster, whose stories bring 
large prices, found that his play, “June 
Madness,” did not endure as long as 
its name. And Roy McCardell, widely- 
known as a writer of the “funny 
columns” of one of the best-known New 
York newspapers—his play, “The Gay 
Life,” lasted just one week. Geraldine 
Bonner, too, another favorite novelist— 
her latest play, “Sauce for the Goose,” 
written in collaboration, was allowed to 
play New York one day only, and her 
previous piece, “Sham,” with Elmer 
Harris, did not achieve all the success 
that many claim it deserved. 

Poor Elmer Harris! If one could 
choose but one name as an example 
with which to discourage the writing of 
plays, it would be his. He has been 
writing plays since the production of 
“Soldiers of Fortune,’ away back in 
the early days of this century, when he 
served as a “super” to gain a working 
knowledge of the stage; and he has had 
some half a dozen productions without 
coming any nearer to success than 
“Sham ;” the others, “The Offenders,” 
“Trial Marriage,’ “Thy Neighbor’s 
Wife,” etc., being absolute failures. 

And there is Frederic Arnold Kum- 
mer, who is bidding fair to equal the 
Harris record, although he has the con- 
solation of having won the praise of 
the best literary critics for his novel, 
“A Song of Sixpence,” and is in de- 
mand for magazines; two of his plays, 
“Mr. Buttles’ and “The Painted 
Woman” were taken off the New York 
boards after runs of two or three nights, 
“The Brute” enduring only a little while 
longer. As for lesser fry, select Forrest 
Halsey and Anna Alice Chapin, maga- 
zine-writers, who were given short 
shrift with their plays ; and P. G. Wode- 
house, who, although he had the collabo- 
ration of a veteran dramatist on his 
“Gentleman of Leisure,” failed with it 
to swell noticeably his income from the 
magazines. To return to higher lights 
again, have not all the dramatic ventures 
of the famous creator of Sherlock 





Holmes, when unassisted, failed disas- 
trously—here in America at least: 
“Brigadier Gerard,” “The Fires of 
Fate,’ “The Speckled Band,” none 
achieving more than a two weeks’ run; 
and his superior as an artist, Leonard 
Merrick, although an ex-actor himself 
and an authority on the stage, collabo- 
rating with an “old-timer,” Michael 
Morton—what a sad fate attended the 
production of “The Impostor” at the 
Garrick Theatre! Its run, however, was 
not as short as the four nights of a 
play by one almost his equal for deli- 
cate refinement of style, the late 
Herman Knickerbocker Viele, whose 
“House of Silence” had only four Man- 
hattan performances. And the giant of 
all best-sellers, who has also, by some 
strange freak of fate, developed into a 
writer of worth, Winston Churchill, 
what a failure was his “Title-Mart!” 
Nor was it a literary achievement equal 
to his novels. 

But we have gone deeply enough into 
the failure of fiction writers, who have 
won financial or literary success, to pro- 
duce plays that won either. This should, 
at least, lead our would-be playwrights 
to trying their pens at fiction, an easier 
game—although to produce really big 
novels is fully as hard, and more labo- 
rious than producing big plays. 

But we have even stiffer discourage- 
ment for our amateurs—now more 
nearly approaching the actual answer as 
to whether play-writing can be taught; 
for we will show them men who have 
been part authors of successful plays, 
yet who, afterwards, when going at the 
game single-handed, proved they had 
learned nothing of what they lacked 
even from success. 


IV 


A few of our playwrights counted as 
successful have already been shown to 
be so only because they were lucky 
enough to find collaborators who sup- 
plied what they lacked—Hopwood, for 
example, McHugh, and others. Let us 
now consider the most glaring example 
of this: a man who, though the author 
or co-author of thirteen plays, has never 
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produced one original play that has been 
financially successful or that has, in 
my opinion, any claims to literature— 
Paul Armstrong, to wit. He has written, 
singly, seven, five of which expired 
within a few days or weeks of their 
production: “The Superstitions of 
Sue” and “Society and the Bull- 
Dog,” which lasted scarcely a week 
apiece ; “Blue Grass,” which lasted little 
longer ; “In a Blaze of Glory,” of which 
no one seems to have any record; and 
“St. Anne’s,” “The Renegade” and “A 
Romance of the Underworld,” on none 
of which could he get a manager to 
risk a New York theatre for even one 
week, although the latter production did 
obtain some popularity outside of New 
York. The money he has made as a 
playwright he has made from his three 
collaborations and his three dramatiza- 
tions. 

But, with another dramatizer, even 
collaboration failed to bring success— 
Walter Hackett, to wit, who, except 
for the slight vogue his dramatization 
of “The White Sister” enjoyed on 
the strength of the novel’s reputa- 
tion and Viola Allen’s (then) popular- 
ity, has had one failure after another, 
with, or without the assistance of other 
men. Hardly less unfortunate has been 
one of greater talent, to whom many 
look for great things some day and who 
(it is whispered) wrote the first drafts 
of “Get-Rich-Quick Wallingford” and 
“The Fortune Hunter’—Byron Ong- 
ley, author of many total failures, 
whose only success has been in assist- 
ing Winchell Smith to dramatize 
“Brewster’s Millions” and in collaborat- 
ing with another man in an English 
version of Melcher Lengyel’s “Ty- 
phoon.” 

Then there is J. Hartley Manners, 
husband of Laurette Taylor, whom he 
has to thank absolutely for his first 
popularity as an original dramatist—for 
“Peg o’ My Heart,” without his talented 
wife, would have had as much chance 
of Broadway success as a dramatic ver- 
sion of a Bertha M. Clay novelette; he 
has had vast experience and some suc- 
cess, but it has always been with other 
people’s plays: his “House Next Door” 
was from the German, his “Zira” (with 
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Henry Miller) from a Wilkie Collins’ 
novel, his “Patriot,” with William Col- 
lier, his libretto, “The Girl and the 
Wizard,” from a foreign source and in 
collaboration. His half-dozen other 
plays, adaptations or not, were failures, 
artistically and financially. And his will 
be much the same sort of a career, when 
it is further advanced, as that of the 
perpetual adapter and dramatizer, Paul 
M. Potter, who has never done one suc- 
cess wholly his own. 

Of a different breed is Austin Strong, 
son of Stevenson’s stepdaughter, author 


of many failures, truly, but labors of 


love ; and, as he has a turn for graceful 
literary forms, it seems he would do 
better if he abandoned the stage and 
turned to more congenial works for 
the library. His “Toymaker of Nurem- 
burg” fell short of literature and fell 
with a crash as commercial drama, and 
his version of “Rip Van Winkle” cost 
Cyril Maude a goodly portion of his 
earnings as an actor-manager, with- 
out adding anything to the literature of 
the stage. And, although his “Drums of 
Oude,” a one-act play, has been favor- 
ably received in vaudeville, it and one 
other one-act piece, done in collabora- 
tion with Lloyd Osborne, and his adap- 
tation of “A Good Little Devil,” are 
very little to show for a life devoted to 
the writing of plays. 

Comes another collaborator, this time 
Harrison Rhodes, who was just begin- 
ning to be desired by the editors when 
an acquaintance with Anthony Hope 
caused him to seek the stage with 
“Captain Dieppe,”—anything but a suc- 
cess. Followed, “A Gentleman From 
Mississippi,” with Thomas A. Wise; 
but half royalties from this has hardly 
repaid him for the years he has given 
the stage; neither of his following 
pieces, “An Old New Yorker,” (also 
with Wise), and “Modern Marriage” 
(from the German) have lasted more 
than a week, nor have they given him 
any stature as an artist. 

All told, it seems that we have quoted 
enough examples to prove that of those 
accepted by the public as playwrights 
of standing, few are capable of pro- 
ducing, single-handed, plays that have 
either financial or literary value; while 
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as for those who can produce plays 
that have both qualities, they may be 
counted upon one hand and still leave 
many digits unused. ... But enough 
of multiplication of instances. If these 
have not discouraged the would-be emu- 
lator of Bernard Shaw (or Charles 
Klein), repetition will only bore with- 
out convincing them. 

Let us rather conclude with some 
personal experiences about the impos- 
sibility of teaching writing of any sort, 
where the student has not a strong 
natural aptitude for the work. 


V 


During the Boxer outbreak, a well- 
known correspondent for a syndicate 
and for Scribner's Magazine, saw the 
chance for a great play on the “Brother- 
hood of the Harmonious Fists.” AI- 
though he was a journalist of sorts and 
one of the highest paid correspondents, 
he failed of his object. Then he began 
a course in playwriting under an ac- 
complished and experienced gentleman 
who has published several thick tomes 
on this subject, who edits a weekly en- 
tirely devoted to it and conducts a 
school for dramatists. When the Russo- 
Japanese war again brought the corre- 
spondent to the Far East, he was still 
studying play-writing, and had made the 
dozenth version of his play. I remem- 
ber well when he was one of our 
“mess” at Newchwang, 
how, after the others had retired, he 
studied his books or wrote on his play— 
which had now consumed five years of 
his spare time. That was in 1903. Now, 
ten years later, that play is still being 
rejected; yet it is by a man sufficiently 
significant to have written what some 
claim to be the most authoritative books 
on the Far-eastern question. 

Nor is his case exceptional, but usual. 
While play-reading, I came across im- 
possible plays, sometimes half a dozen 
of them, from men well-known and re- 
spected in other lines of work: college 
professors, eminent lawyers, sociol- 


ogists, divines, high-priced magazine- 
contributors, novelists—all the profes- 
sions; 


and the best seller of the 
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best-selling novelists, George Barr 
McCutcheon, author of “Graustark,” 
“Brewster’s Millions” and half a dozen 
more that have been dramatized by 
other men, has had his original play- 
writing efforts knock about from office 
to office, quite disregarded. For, and 
this is important to remember, a name 
counts for little in the play-business. 


VI 


Those who conduct the schools for 
play-writing will always point out as a 
result of their teaching some man like 
Edward Sheldon; but for the one Shel- 
don that the Harvard play-course turns 
out, how many of Professor George 
Pierce Baker’s students fail to qualify? 
The percentage must be tremendous; 
and, as for Sheldon, his fecundity and 
versatility prove that while Professor 
Baker may have spared him a few years 
of adolescent mistakes, nothing could 
have kept the man from eventual suc- 
cess. Yet, on the strength of one Har- 
vard prize play produced and success- 
ful, hundreds of more pupils flock to 
the dramatic schools, just as when an 
amateur won the Collier's $5,000 prize, 
thousands more essayed short stories. 

It is my own personal experience in 
teaching amateurs to write either plays 
or stories that has convinced me of the 
futility of imparting any formula of 
writing that will remain pesmanently ; 
and I imagine that I have had more 
success with my quasi-pupils than has 
the average “school” that advertises— 
though my efforts were merely those of 
friendly concern. Omnivorous maga- 
zine-readers with good memories may 
remember the names of Stanton Leeds, 
Richard Caton MacTavish, Wilson Miz- 
ner, Francis J. Timoney—there were 
many others, but these are mentioned 
because they published more than one 
story, each three or four, on the strength 
of which they received offers from 
editors asking for more. Why were 
there no more? Not because any of 
these men became too occupied with 
more profitable work, but merely be- 
cause, for one reason or another, I was 
no longer in their vicinity to advise, to 
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help construct, to edit manuscripts ; and 
their ’scripts were either returned, or 
else without help or assistance they 
lacked confidence to write. And yet 
Francis Timoney had really remarkable 
talents for characterization and color, 
and knew human nature well; and Wil- 
son Mizner had an excellent turn for 
vivid phrases that remained in the 
memory—so much so, that he helped 
contribute much of the dialogue of a 
play which bore our joint names and 
won critical commendation; he did the 
same with Paul Armstrong, and again 
with Max Pemberton, but, when he at- 
tempted an original work, even though 
it was but the libretto of a musical 
comedy, it was declined by manager 
after manager; as for his short-story 
writing, that ceased immediately upon 
the severance of our connection. 

With his case, and that of his erst- 
while collaborator, Armstrong, it would 
be well to conclude the essay. Both have 
something that helps to make successful 
plays, but the very inability of either 
to transfer his own qualities to the other 
even after two collaborations, should 
be sufficient proof in itself that play- 
writing cannot be taught ; else the length 
of companionship necessary to write 
two plays should have enabled each to 
acquire from the other those things he 
lacked. The fact that neither did so, that 
each has produced singly, since their 
joint success, plays that are not big suc- 
cesses, should convince the amateur am- 
bitious to write that he can hope to 
put into his productions little more than 
the Gods have given him; and what the 
schools of play-writing and short-story 
writing can impart, he himself may ac- 
quire with a little actual experience. 

Not that these schools are without 
their benefits: they correct the obvious 
errors of the amateur and some give 
him sound advice as to models and 
markets, saving him, perhaps, stupidi- 
ties and errors of judgment, some vain 
beatings of his wings in a void; but 
that they can teach him to write plays, 
when he has not all the many peculiar 
talents necessary, must be emphatically 
denied. For would-be playwrights who 
have some of these talents and lack 
others, collaboration is the only remedy ; 





and, fortunately, most managers have 
attached to their offices some play- 
wright (such as Winchell Smith with 
Cohan and Harris) who, if he sees the 
chance of whipping a raw idea into a 
successful shape, will be but too glad 
to do so. 

As for this nonsense extant which 
seems fairly general among unsuccess- 
ful writers of plays: “If only I could 
get the manager’s ears!” “If only I were 
well-known!” etc.—all that, is the 
cruelest self-deception. Show a manager 
an idea which he thinks will be profitable 
and, whether it be the idea of John 
Jones or Cissy Smith, he will hasten to 
send its originator a contract and hire 
the most expensive talent, if necessary, 
to develop it. On the strength of the 
plot of one short story by Edwin Bal- 
mer (then almost unknown) Frederic 
Thompson put Armstrong and Winchell 
Smith under contract to make the play, 
“Via Wireless,” and spent twenty-five 
thousand dollars for its production. On 
“Seventeen Candles,” one of my own, 
written when I was little better known 
than Balmer, he hired Tarkington and 
Wilson to make the play “Springtime,” 
on which he spent a like amount. The 
dramatic rights to short stories that 
show the slightest promise of making 
plays, are eagerly snapped up by man- 
agers, playwrights and agents. Besides 
these already named, “The Heir to the 
Hoorah,” “Jimmy Valentine,” “Via 
Wireless” and “Springtime,” a recent 
one, “Daughters of Joy,” had a dozen 
applicants for its play-rights before 
its magazine publication was a week old. 
And its author, Barry Benefield, was 
absolutely unknown until that story saw 
print. 

And so it goes through the whole 
history of dramatic literature (and car- 
pentry )—which is, three-quarters, a his- 
tory of collaboration between men of 
original ideas and those who have that 
peculiar thing the French call “sense 
of the theatre;” it is all too rare to see 
the two combined in one man; there 
have been very few original dram- 
atists. To-day they may be counted 
without reaching a dozen, on this side 
of the Atlantic, in Great Britain not 
more than a score. So, for the amateur 
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to hope to write a successful or worthy 
play is the heighth of arrogance when 
one considers how few have done it, 
the illustrious company that have failed. 
That “schools” may teach what these 
have failed to learn is incredible; at any 
rate, to date I know of none that has 
done it. 


VII 


Glancing back, I note that it has been 
necessary to refer to schools for short- 
story writing; so, in strict justice, it 
must be said that these conclusions re- 
garding the teaching of play-making 
must not be applied to them, although, 
so far as the production of literature, 
or of those masterpieces of craftsman- 
ship such as the Sherlock Holmes 
stories, the works of Emile Gaboriau, 
Eugene Sue, E. Phillips Oppenheim, and 
other such, the facts remain the same. 

How many times must it be iterated 
and re-iterated that writing is one of 
the arts, not trades? How few, com- 
pared with would-be writers, are the 
would-be painters, composers, singers. 
But the fatal possession of the power 
to write down strings of words (which, 
unfortunately for many, is taught in pri- 
mary schools) seems sufficient to war- 
rant the unemployed, the dissatisfied, 
the idle, or the ambitious, in imagining 
they can duplicate the work of the 
masters of philosophy, word-music, and 
human nature. For none of these people 
aim at being mere craftsmen! The aver- 
age man seems incapable of taking 
seriously even the work of the giants 
of literature; their successes seem mere 
lucky chances that might happen to any- 
one—a belief due to the increase of 
half, quarter, and hundredth educated 
people, who read nothing formerly and 
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who have made possible the success of 
those poorly-written, cheaply sentimen- 
tal, tritely virtuous, and sham _philo- 
sophical, “best sellers,” lurid magazines 
and popular songs. And these same 
people have even influenced the stage 
so that, although plays have never 
reached such a low level as the mob’s 
favorite novels, they must, if they 
would reach those dizzy heights of 
popularity enjoyed by those of Charles 
Klein and Augustus Thomas, conform 
to, or skillfully soothe, ignorant preju- 
dices, illiteracy, bathos, insularity, and 
jingoism. 

Fortunately, however, this is only a 
passing stage; the American public of 
to-day is largely composed of men 
whose grandsires could not read, or who 
had their own special “literature” of 
penny ballads. Their sons and daughters 
read penny novelettes; their grand- 
children read Hall Caine, Marie Corelli, 
and Mr. McCutcheon; and the rising 
generation, which is already making it- 
self felt, is declaring this year, in the 
“best-seller” line, for better novels than 
have had high popularity in years. The 
magazines are breaking out of their 
chrysalides and are printing fiction that 
would have affrighted their editors half 
a decade ago. As for plays, did not 
“Fanny’s First Play” have a season’s 
run in New York? Was not “Mile- 
stones” successful? And “Kismet,” 
“Damaged Goods” and “The Poor Lit- 
tle Rich Girl?” 

So we trust it will not be long be- 
fore the average popular novel, story, 
and play will be of so high a type that 
there will be no need for essays such 
as this to be written in discouragement 
of thousands of hopeless amateurs who 
see in writing only an easy road to 
fortune and notoriety. 
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Fixing the Critic 
By CARLETON WRIGHT MILES 
ILLUSTRATED BY COYLE C. TINCHER 








HEN the dramatic critic re- This was the critic’s first season. He 
\X/ turned from luncheon he found had come from a path that included 

in the mail a note addressed small-town reporting, the jump to the 
in sprawly, individualistic handwriting. metropolitan daily, several years of 




















He opened it and read: copy-reading and, finally, the chance at 
the theatre work. He was very young 

Dear Mr. Dale: and he took his work most seriously. 
I want to thank you for the very kind On his desk were all the theatrical 
things you said about me in your review magazines and a book of synonyms. He 
yesterday. J am dying to meet you and thought of himself as the James Hune- 
talk “shop” with you a little, for it is k x the Middle West. Did I > 
delightful to find some one whose crit- er of the Middle West. Did he accept: 
icisms are so generous. I wonder if you What critic ever missed a good dinner? 
would care to come for a very informal What critic, in his first season, did not 
dinner with my husband and myself in yearn to discuss art with those who un- 


our apartments at the Vendome Frida : 
- Sincerely, d derstood, away from uncomprehending 


Marcaret STANDISH. office companions who told him frankly 
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that they never read his “rot.” On 
Friday evening he presented himself 
promptly at the apartments of the lead- 
ing woman of the Fulton players, as 
the stock company which she headed 
was known. 

Miss Standish beamed with domes- 
ticity. “She isn’t a bit like an actress 
off the stage,” thought the critic. Pre- 
viously his only theatrical acquaintances 
had been the chorus girl favorites of his 
newspaper associates. Miss Standish in- 
troduced her husband, Harvey Webb, 
who played second business but “who 
ought to be leading man,” as she ex- 
plained. Webb greeted the critic with 
a mixture of geniality and refined hau- 
teur and the writer saw before him the 
offending sentence from the Monday 
review: “As Colonel Denton, Harvey 
Webb did not make a very favorable 
impression.” He knew in his heart he 
was right and that Webb was bad— 
yet the actor seemed a very decent sort 
of fellow as they sat at the table and 
discussed the affairs of the theatre. 

“Do you like my gowns?” asked Miss 
Standish. “It is so hard always to have 
becoming ones, making the changes 
every week that we must in stock.” 

The critic assured her that the gowns 
were always tasteful. Miss Standish ad- 
mitted to “feeling relieved,” because, as 
she explained, “No one ever writes 
about them and there is no way of 
knowing what people think.” The critic 
made a mental note that he would men- 
tion them next week. Then Webb took 
his turn: 

“Mr. Dale, if I should ask you in per- 
fectly friendly fashion what it was 
about my performance this week that 
you didn’t like, I hope you will answer 
me in the same spirit. Was it what I 
did or what I didn’t do?” 

The critic was taken aback. “Well, to 
speak frankly, Mr. Webb, I didn’t think 
you gave the Colonel dignity enough 
in the scene where he parts with his 
wife.” It was over. He had shown them 
his critical power of observation. Nor 
was he conscious of the desire of his 
host to knock him down as the ready 
response came: “Ah, there’s just the 
point, you see. I try to make the Colonel 
as human as possible because the wife 
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is so cold and heartless. If I made him 
dignified, it would take away the 
warmth of the scene—destroy the bal- 
ance. You understand what I mean. So 
I try to make him just a man.” The 
critic secretly thought that he made him 
stagey, but possibly he was wrong. 
Webb’s argument sounded convincing. 

Before they knew it, it was time to 
be off to the theatre. “We aren’t half 
through talking yet,” exclaimed the 
leading woman. “I have a thousand 
things I want to ask you about. Why 
don’t you drop around after the per- 
formance and we’ll have a littie supper. 
Or, better still—if you wouldn’t be too 
greatly bored, why don’t you come and 
see the play again? Perhaps that is ask- 
ing too much, however.” 

“Too much! It is not half enough!” 
The critic sat in the first box on the 
right hand side and the Webbs acted at 
him with desperate energy. He was 
favored with confidential looks of dis- 
may from Miss Standish when things 
went wrong—a certainty in stock—and 
he had a fine feeling of being “on the 
inside.” After the play was over, he 
went around to Webb’s dressing-room 
and the three strolled down to the 
Metropolitan Café, where they talked 
more art in the whirl of the cabaret. 
A couple of hours later, the happy soul 
was taken homeward in a taxi, a bit 
exhilarated from too many highballs but 
with a feeling that he was really some 
one, whose opinions amounted to some- 
thing. Never had he been treated with 
such deference. “This mustn’t be the 
last we see of you,” said Miss Standish 
sweetly. “Come around and see me 
next Sunday night, wont you? We are 
doing ‘The Deep Purple’ and I have 
oceans of time in the third act. I like 
the play; it has such a good part for 
me.” He was pledged at once. He 
dreamed of other happy evenings. 

Meanwhile his host and hostess were 
congratulating themselves on the prog- 
ress made. 

“IT guess that’s a good evening’s 
work,” said the beautiful leading 
woman, as she prepared to settle down 
for a couple of hours’ study on her 
next week’s part. 

“Surest thing you know,” answered 
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“DO YOU LIKE MY GOWNS?” 


her handsome husband, as he poured 
himself a final highball. ‘“We’ve got 
him fixed for the season all right.” 
And they have. No matter what they 
play, no matter what they do, the no- 
tices will be favorable. It is the pure 
spell of personality. The critic may 
have moments of doubt when he 
wonders if they really are as good as 
he asserts in the Monday notice, but 
a meeting with them will dispel the 
half-harbored thought. At the end of 
the season they will go away—perhaps 
to play stock in Buffalo or in one of the 
Poli theatres—but they will leave be- 
hind a loyal friend who will always de- 
clare they are the two best stock people 
in the country. He may be right. As 
the Devil said at the conclusion of 
the Molnar play, when the artist had 
gone away with the lady: “There you 


are.” When a cheap repertory company 
decided to present the piece on one- 
night stands, it was feared the ending 
might offend the family audiences. The 
artist, therefore, lured the lady into 
the wings for only an instant, after 
which she rushed back, threw herself 
into the bewhiskered banker’s arms and 
screamed: “No, no, I cannot leave my 
dear husband.” And the Devil said: 
“There you are not.” Take your choice. 
Only the stage director and the man 
who takes the tickets at the front door 
can tell you how much Margaret 
Standish and Harvey Webb are worth 
to the art of the theatre. Nothing es- 
capes them. - 


Perhaps the foregoing is an extreme 
case. Much the same thing happens 
however, all over the country. Es- 
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pecially is it true where the stock com- 
pany is found. In New York and other 
large cities the player and the critic are 
too remote for each to meet the other, 
save in isolated cases, although every 
writer, naturally, has a sprinkling of 
theatrical friends. There is a difference, 
however, with the members of a stock 
organization. The permanency of the 
company gives a chance for the actor or 
the actress who wishes to forge ahead 
by illegitimate means to take advantage 
of the local critic. It is seldom the self- 
respecting, capable player who resorts 
to this sort of thing; it is the half- 
trained actor, careful of dress, careless 
of diction, who flatters the newspaper 
man with ill-bred assurance, while at 
the same time he feels contempt for 
his victim’s gullibility. He is the type 
of actor who can carry with shoddy 
success roles to which his own personal- 
ity is suited. Outside of them he 
flounders helplessly, creating untold dis- 
tress for his fellow artists who are 
struggling to present “The Servant in 
the House,” “Thais” or even “The 
Rosary.” All he can rely on to evade 
public “panning” is his intimacy with 
the critic, and this must be worked to 
the limit of resource. 

If the critic is experienced enough he 
probably discerns the manoeuver at 
once, but if he is young and susceptible 
—and to whom is flattery not sweet at 
times ?—he often succumbs and lets the 
mediocre player “down easily,” reflect- 
ing that it is a hard thing to get up in 
a new role each week. Meanwhile the 
leading man, who may be giving a re- 
markable series of portrayals that are 
the result of hours of study and thought, 
is slighted in the notices and not given 
the credit that is his due. The writer, 
ensnared by the coquetries of the in- 
génue or the dinner invitations of the 
character man, does not realize that he 
is passing by worth-while acting for 
second-rate stuff that has assumed un- 
due proportion in his eyes because he 
is on friendly terms with its exponent. 

Personality, after all, is the secret 
of stock success. Constant attendance 
blurs definite impression. The faults of 
voice or gesture that obtruded at first 
fade away as the critic watches the per- 
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formance week after week. He comes to 
judge the player, not by his work but 
by his personality. Much of acting is 
an adaptation of one’s self to character, 
not a sinking of the individual. How 
then can the critic, who is spending 
much of his time in the company of the 
people whom he must judge, give a fair 
and impartial view of their perform- 
ance? Here and there are exceptional 
cases, such as that of the Pacific Coast 
writer who headed his review of the 
performance of a road star, whose guest 
he had been the evening before: 


Dear Mr. A.: 
Your dinner was good; your wines 
were fine; your show was rotten. 


That required courage and it is still 
one of the favorite stories of the theat- 
rical world. The ordinary writer, how- 
ever, is likely to be so dazzled that he 
loses the impersonal standard by which 
he must establish judgment. 

It is difficult to put into print an ad- 
verse notice of some one you have met, 
whose hopes and aspirations have been 
freely told to you. The duty is easily 
evaded by writing a pleasant little line 
that means nothing. Nor does it seem 
worth while always to lose a pleasant 
friendship for the sake of stern duty. 
There are many actors who will wel- 
come a slating by a review if it helps 
them, however much it may _ sting. 
There are many others, however, to 
whom unfavorable mention means a 
personal affront. They seldom are truth- 
ful enough with themselves to acknowl- 
edge that the cause lies in their own 
lack of talent, but they find all manner 
of surface excuses. In the end it comes 
back to the question: Should the critic 
know the actor? 


A certain player, who has headed sev- 
eral road companies of New York suc- 
cesses and who has played minor parts 
with many stars, has achieved a man- 
ner of securing favorable comment in 
print with a minimum of effort. In 
every city he goes to, he calls upon the 
critics of the daily papers and the cor- 
respondents of the theatrical weeklies. 
Each, in turn, he invites to luncheon 
with him, chats pleasantly and is re- 
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warded in nine cases out of ten by read- 
ing exceptionally praiseworthy notices. 
He is not an especially bad actor; 
neither is he remarkably good. Some 
day, however, he is going to land an 
enviable position and it will come solely 
through his personal grafting. 


Many reviewers never meet the play- 
ers in first-class companies, yet they are 
on friendly terms with stock people in 
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their own city. When hist about the 
influence of the companionship on their 
writing, they reply : “Oh, stock criticism 
is a farce anyway. How can you ex- 
pect anything when an actor must get 
up in a role with four rehearsals?” They 
go away, write favorably about every- 
one in the company and consider that 
their light shines before men as a good 
deed accomplished. As a matter of 
actual fact, they often do harm to the 
actor, who seldom reads a press notice 
from the same viewpoint that it was 
written. Most players take their work 
seriously and are not likely to follow 
written praise to the source of its in- 
spiration. Their own efforts assume 
false values to themselves. 


AN 
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A stock actor usually receives ap- 
plause the moment he makes his first 
entrance. From leading man to utility 
man, a certain proportion of the audi- 
ence has singled him out as a favorite; 
applause, praise each week from the 
press, the notes of appreciation that de- 
luded women still write—and the actor 
has a distorted appreciation of his own 
ability. He goes through a season in 
an atmosphere of unreality. The fol- 
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lowing fall he may be engaged for a 
production, perhaps for an important 
role. The notices may be generally con- 
demnatory. The actor is amazed. 

“Here are my notices last season,” 
he says to himself, pulling out his scrap- ¢ 
book. “Am I bad or am I good? Where 
am I at?” 

This is the work largely of the critic 
who doesn’t take stock seriously. Praise 
may injure where it is meant to do the 
most good. 


After a season or two, however, the 
young critic often realizes his folly in 
mingling with the players and being 
their constant companion. Then follows 
the period of storm and stress. He be- 








comes merciless, judging coldly, calmly 
—and with an excess of youthful cyni- 
cism. Woe to the poor player who comes 
within sweep of his caustic pen at this 


stage of his career. The disillusions of 
the stage crowd about him. No flaw es- 
capes his stern judgment. Letters again 
flood him, but their tone has changed. 
They are notes of protest from out- 
raged artists, sometimes anonymous. 
There is a penchant for sending the un- 
signed epistle that reads: 


You poor simp! Where did you come 
from? You get $18 a week; we get 
$200. , A Feature ACT. 


The difference in salary is always to 
the fore. A vaudevillian sends a biting 
letter that asserts: 

Your Alan Dale efforts amuse me. 


The difference between us is some 
brains, a few clothes and $975 a week. 


The magician, who extracts rabbits 
from the glass bowl, mails a circular 
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letter of praise from all the crowned 
heads of the minor powers, on which 
he has written: 


I have been insulted but once before 
in my twenty-two years’ experience. 
That was by an Irish scribe in Glasgow. 
Both are sad cases of the unready mind, 
at ease only in things familiar. 


The critic hides his face on the desk 
to fend off the attacks. 

More seasons go by. The young critic 
has gone through his transitory cycles. 
Both pleasure and disillusion have 
gripped him hard. Then, perhaps, with 
longer experience, he finds his vision 
clearing and a normal, saner, bigger 
viewpoint dawning. He is not so indis- 
criminate in praise ; he is not so harsh in 
judgment. He learns to distinguish pre- 
tense from worth, to keep emotion in 
check. His writing is less pronounced, 
less sweeping, less fervid. He has found 
himself. His paper gives him an ad- 
vance of five dollars a week. He has be- 
come a real critic. 
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AST summer Herb Corthell, happening to stroll into the Grand Central 
Station, looked down from contemplation of the golden-starred ceiling 
of the Main Concourse and beheld Douglas Fairbanks, attired in khaki 





hunting clothes, standing inconspicuously in a corner, accompanied by a female 
whose looks would stop a brewery truck, let alone an eight-day clock. Corthell 
stared at that face beside Fairbanks for a few moments in a sort of stupefied 
awe. She was the ugliest woman he had ever seen in his life. 

And Fairbanks’ eyes were lifted up and met Corthell’s. 

“Hello, Herb,” said he pleasantly. 

“Doug’,” said Corthell, “come over here a moment. I must speak to you.” 

Fairbanks followed him to a place beside the cigar stand. Corthell looked 
him in the eye. 

“What is that awful female doing in your company ?” 

“Oh,” replied Fairbanks, “that’s my cook. I’m going up to the Maine woods 
on a hunting trip. I‘m taking her along to cook for me.” 

“T don’t see how you are going to stand it,” said Herb. 

“Corthell,” replied Fairbanks, “I brought her along with a purpose. Listen! 
[I must get away from the madding crowd for a while; but I do not want to 
stay away too long. When that woman begins to look good to me, I’m coming 
back.” 
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‘ FTER the death of Ibsen,” 

A writes George Bernard Shaw, 

serious at last, “Brieux con- 

fronted Europe as the most important 
dramatist west of Russia.” 

This same Brieux is now confront- 
ing America in a significant manner; 
critics may have their little differences 
as to his artistic importance, but of 
his sociological value there can be no 
doubt whatever. A single play of his 
startled New York with its plain speak- 
ing last spring, and is carrying its 
thunderbolt of instruction all over the 
country this season, discussing in stark 
candor a theme heretofore under 
strict taboo outside of the medical 
profession. 

This play bears the title of “Dam- 
aged Goods,” and its subject matter is 
the social consequences of a terrible 
disease. 

There need be no evasion of the 
topic, for there has been a swift 
change, within recent years, in the 
shrinking American attitude toward 
delicate questions. Coinage of the phrase, 
“White slavery,” and the propaganda 
for its suppression, has brought the 
problem of prostitution ‘nto the arena 
of public debate; and with his “Dam- 
aged Goods” Brieux has disbanded the 
conspiracy of silence that made a clin- 
ical secret of “the black plague.” 

Brieux has taken pains that no one 
shall see this play without knowing in 
advance what it is about. He gives 
fair warning, so that all whose nerves 
or sensibilities are not prepared for 
the ordeal may remove themselves 
from the audience. He has written a 
brief prologue, to be spoken before the 
curtain by the manager of the theatre 
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or some other responsible person asso- 
ciated with the production. It should 
be quoted, for it is as useful as an 
introduction to this article as to the 
play itself. 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” says the 
spokesman for M. Brieux, “I beg leave 
to inform you, on behalf of the author 
and of the management, that the object 
of this play is a study of the disease 
of syphilis in its bearing on marriage. 
It contains no scene to provoke scandal 
or arouse disgust, nor is there in it 
any obscene word; and it may be wit- 
nessed by everyone, unless we must 
believe that folly and ignorance are 
necessary conditions of female virtue.” 

The production of “Damaged 
Goods” in this country is now a 
familiar story to those who give atten- 
tion to the affairs of the theatre. The 
play, published in translation in 1911 
with two other bold examples of 
Brieux’s zeal in the sociological drama, 
and accompanied by an eloquent pref- 
ace from the pen of George Bernard 
Shaw, came to the attention of Richard 
Sennett, a young actor of talent and 
progressive ambitions. To bring it to 
performance before American audi- 
ences became a part of Mr. Bennett’s 
creed; and in New York, when the 
last theatrical season was nearing its 
close, he realized his desire. 

He did not succeed without en- 
countering mountains of prejudice. 
Manager after manager refused to 
permit “Damaged Goods” to be seen 
on h’s staze, even though the financial 
responsibility were borne by Mr. 
Bennett and those whom he had en- 
listed in his cause. At last William 
Harris offered a theatre, moved to this 
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action, it is said, because his son, 
Henry B. Harris, who was lost on the 
Titanic, had been sympathetic toward 
Mr. Bennett’s plan. The cast was or- 
ganized from volunteers, each of 
dignified reputation in the acting pro- 
fession, and in order to avoid the 
possibility of police interference, the 
performances were given under the 
auspices of a medical association, for 
membership in which every ticket pur- 
chaser qualified. This method of avoid- 
ing the heavy hand of officialdom and 
of escaping the wrath of the indignant 
prudes who often have the engines of 
“reform” at their command is similar 
to that adopted by the Stage Society of 
London for giving performances of 
plays banned by the censor. 

The special matinées proved that the 
New York public was eager to hear 
“Damaged Goods,” and the drama was 
soon enlisted among the regular and 
prosperous theatrical attractions of 
Manhattan. Launched with the phil- 
anthropic motive dominant, it has taken 
on commercial value, and Mr. Bennett’s 
rating in the theatrical world has there- 
by changed from that of an jmpractical 
idealist to that of a substantial actor- 
manager, while the play’s value to the 
world is augmented with its box-office 
aspect. 

3rieux’s plays conform to the ac- 
cepted models of dramaturgy as little 
as do those of Shaw; both are dialogues 
chopped into acts, the latter’s flashing 
with epigram, paradox and gasconade, 
the former’s laboring under a weight of 
solid fact. Brieux, more philosopher 
than dramatist, is, like all philosophers, 
a trifle dull; he lacks grace of style 
and his characters are often mere 
blocks of humanity, ticketed according 
to their stations in life. But the truth 
is mighty and shall prevail, and Brieux, 
dealing in truth at any cost, speaks 
from the stage, therefore, with a voice 
of great power. 

“Damaged Goods” (which is the 
exact English equivalent of “Les 
Avariés,’ the French title), is a con- 
ference upon the disease to which it 
gives attention from three points of 
view: the physician’s consultation room, 
the home, and the hospital. The first act 
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is in the office of a specialist, and con- 
sists in a conversation between a pa- 
tient, a young man who is engaged to 
be married, and the doctor. The issue is 
joined at the very beginning. 

“Well, Doctor?” George Dupont asks 
anxiously. 

“There is no doubt about your case,” 
the Doctor answers. 

“No doubt?” And George mops the 
sweat of fear from his forehead. “How 
do you mean, no doubt?” 

“T mean it in the bad sense.” 

George, somewhat panic-stricken, 
tells his story in an abject vein of self- 
pity; he is about to be married to a 
girl whom he loves and whose dowry 
will establish him in his profession. The 
Doctor tells him that he must post- 
pone his marriage for three or four 
years. George argues that such a post- 
ponement is impossible, and advances 
fallacious arguments to prove that the 
Doctor is an alarmist. The Doctor pleads 
with him, and finally George says that 
he will think it over and come back 
next week, 

“No, I shall not see you next week,” 
the Doctor remarks bitterly, “and what 
is more, you will not think it over. 
You came here, knowing what you had, 
with the express intention of not act- 
ing by my advice unless it agreed with 
your wishes. A flimsy honesty made you 
take this chance of pacifying your con- 
science. You wanted to have some- 
one on whom you could afterwards 
throw the responsibility of an act you 
knew to be culpable. Don’t protest. 
Many who come here think as you think 
and do what you want to do. But when 
they have married in opposition to my 
advice the results have been for the 
most part so calamitous that now I am 
almost afraid of not having been per- 
suasive enough. I feel as though in 
spite of everything I were in some sort 
the cause of their misery. I ought to 
be able to prevent such misery. If only 
the people who are the cause of it knew 
what I know and had seen what I have 
seen, it would be impossible. Give me 
your word that you will break off your 
engagement.” 

The Doctor continues to plead; he 
cites statistics; he reads from medical 
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authorities; he begs on behalf of the 
girl whom George says he loves, and 
especially on behalf of the children 
they may bring into the world. 

“For the moment,” he says, “I will 
not think of you or of her; it is in 
the name of those innocent little ones 
that I appeal to you. It is the future 
of the race that I am defending. i 
Above all else, this disease is a child- 
murderer, Every year produces a fresh 
slaughter of the innocents. Herod still 
reigns in France and all the world 
over. And though it is my business to 
preserve life, I tell you that those 
who die are the lucky ones.” 

But George answers him only with 
obstinate evasions, and goes his way 
obviously fixed in a criminal selfishness. 

The second act takes place in the 
home of George and his young wife, 
Henriette. The audience learns that 
George has postponed his marriage for 
six months, on the pretext of suspected 
tuberculosis, and had in the meantime 
satisfied his conscience with the nos- 
trums of an obscure quack. They now 
have a child, three months old. 

George’s mother comes to him omi- 
nously ; the baby, for which she has a 
grandmother’s passion, has developed 
peculiar symptoms, and the family doc- 
tor has sent her to a specialist. She 
shows George the address to which she 
has been directed, and he realizes that 
nemesis has overtaken him when he sees 
the name of his doctor in the first act. 
The specialist has sent word that he 
must see the child’s father, and pres- 
ently he appears. When the Doctor rec- 
ognizes George, his reproaches are more 
in the mood of discouragement than of 
anger, and he quickly dismisses all the 
events of the past. 

“I was wrong even to show you my 
indignation,” he says. “I should have 
left you to judge yourself. I am here 
only concerned with the present and 
the future, with the child and with 
the nurse.” 

He demands that the baby should be 
put upon an artificial diet, because there 
is danger that its nurse will become in- 
fected; and here the grandmother, 
Mme. Dupont, enters into the problem, 
as stubborn and as selfish as George 
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was in the beginning. She insists that 
the child shall be nourished naturally, 
and as for the possible consequences to 
the nurse and the nurse’s family, her 
grandmother’s conscience is as ada- 
mant. Again the Doctor argues at length, 
and to no purpose. He only succeeds in 
having Mme. Dupont and George try 
to persuade the nurse to sign a paper, 
exempting them from damages, on the 
promise of a small sum of money. 

The nurse becomes suspicious, and 
soon, with a little eavesdropping, verifies 
her suspicion. She re-appears to an- 
nounce that she intends to quit the 
Dupont home and baby as soon as pos- 
sible, and brazenly asks for a bonus of 
500 francs. George and the grand- 
mother storm at her furiously; she flies 
into a temper and blurts out the secret, 
just as the young wife comes in. 

“I know your brat’s not going to 
live,” the peasant woman cries. “I know 
it’s rotten through and through.” 

Then as the curtain falls, George Du- 
pont gets another taste of his nemesis 
from the horror, disgust and hatred of 
his wife. 

The third act is little more than a sum- 
ming up of Brieux’s clinical material. 
The scene is the Doctor’s room in a hos- 
pital, where Henriette’s father, a mem- 
ber of the Chamber of Deputies, comes 
to visit him. The latter wishes to secure 
the doctor’s deposition, so that Hen- 
riette, who has left her husband, may 
secure a divorce; but the Doctor refuses 
to give any evidence in the case, not 
only because professional ethics for- 
bid, but because he does not believe that 
a divorce will improve conditions. He 
points out the fact that the publicity of 
a trial would place a taint upon the en- 
tire future of Henriette and her child, 
and expresses faith that proper medical 
treatment will in time bring about a 
happy and healthful re-union of hus- 
band and wife. 

The father wants to go out and kill 
George on sight, but the Doctor urges 
him to forgive, and makes him see that 
a part of the responsibility belongs to 
him: 

“When the marriage was proposed, 
you doubtless made inquiries concern- 
ing your future son-in-law’s income; 











you investigated his securities; you 
satisfied yourself as to his character. 
You only omitted one point, but it was 
the most important of all: you made no 
inquiries concerning his health.” 

The father says: “You are right; a 
law should be passed.” But the Doctor 
replies: 

“We want no new laws; there are too 
many already. All that is needed is for 
people to understand the nature of this 
disease rather better. It would soon be- 
come the custom for a man who pro- 
posed for a girl’s hand to add to the 
other things for which he is asked a 
medical statement of bodily fitness. 

Your daughter might well ask 
you, who are a man and a father and 
ought to know these things, why you 
did not take as much trouble about her 
health as about her fortune.” 

Finally the deputy decides that for- 
giveness, with its chance of a satisfac- 
tory re-union between George and Hen- 
riette, is the proper course; and then 
the Doctor appeals to his professional 
sense as law-maker by bringing in three 
cases, illustrating various social phases 
of the disease, for cross-examination. 
He rubs the lesson of eugenics and en- 
lightenment of ignorance into the mem- 
ber of the Chamber of Deputies, and 
the play ends with his remark: 

“If you give a thought or two to 
what you have just seen when you are 
sitting in the Chamber, we shall not 
have wasted our time.” 

Far from being a pretty thing is this 
“Damaged Goods ;” in spite of its re- 
assuring mood of social betterment and 
medical optimism, it is the grimmest 
specimen in the black museum of 
modern drama. But its value as an eu- 
genic document is as great as the cour- 
age of its author is vast. 

The play, written in 1901, was 
banned by the censorship which then ex- 
isted in France, but refusal to permit 
the performance of this and other of 
Brieux’s useful works, while salacious 
farces and indecent dramas flourished in 
Paris, brought about the downfall of 
the censor’s office. Shaw remarks on 
this point: 

“As the French Parliament, having 

nobody to consider but themselves and 
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the interests of the nation, presently re- 
fused to vote the salaries of the cen- 
sors, the institution died a natural death. 
We in England have no such summary 
remedy. Our censor’s salary is a part 
of the King’s civil list, and is therefore 
sacred. Years ago, when the Play-goers’ 
Club asked me how the censorship could 
be abolished, I replied, to the great 
scandal of that loyal body: ‘You must 
begin by abolishing the monarchy. is 

Not until “Damaged Goods” achieved 
its success of notoriety did Brieux be- 
come a factor of any importance to the 
English speaking stage. In the fall of 
1910 Laurence Irving, son of the great 
Sir Henry, staged “The Three Daugh- 
ters of M. Dupont” and “The Incubus” 
for a few performances in New York, 
and carried on an eloquent propaganda 
for their author. In September, 1909, 
Beerbohm Tree made an elaborate pro- 
duction of his “False Gods” in London. 
These four plays, with “Maternity,” 
which is included with “Damaged 
Goods” and “The Three Daughters of 
M. Dupont” in the volume of transla- 
tions with Shaw’s valuable preface, con- 
stitute the bulk of Brieux so far as the 
Anglo-Saxon world is aware. Mme. Ré- 
jane has played his “La Robe Rouge,” 
in the original French, before Ameri- 
can audiences; and the London Stage 
Society has given occasional private 
performances of several of the pieces 
named above; but the rest of Brieux, 
outside of France, is terra incognita. 
A glance over the body of his work, 
up to date, is therefore in order. 

Twenty-eight titles are included in 
the théatre of Brieux. They may be re- 
viewed briefly as follows: 

“Bernard Palissy,” a one-act drama 
in verse, written in collaboration with 
G. Salandri. It deals with the efforts 
of the famous potter of the sixteenth 
century to discover enamel, and had one 
performance, December 21, 1870. 

“Le Bureau des Divorces,” a vaude- 
ville in one act, satirising divorce legisla- 
tion in France. Published in 1880, but 
never played. 

“La Fille de Duramé,” a melodrama 
in five acts, dealing with brigands and 
a changeling child. Produced at Rouen, 
March 25, 1890. 
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“Meénages d’Artistes,” a play in three 
acts, satirizing the art cults of Paris, 
notably the Symbolist school of poetry. 
Staged by Antoine at his Théatre Libre, 
March 21, 1890. This piece, although it 
did not succeed, marked Brieux’s real 
début in the theatrical life of Paris. 

“Blanchette,” a play in three acts, 
staged February 2, 1892, at the Théatre 
Libre, where it proved a great success, 
and was afterward taken on tour. It 
made Brieux famous, and in 1903 was 
taken into the repertory of the Comédie 
Francaise. “Author of ‘Blanchette’” is 
still a familiar label for Brieux in Paris. 
The idea behind this piece is the evil 
of educating girls from the country 
above their station in life. The griev- 
ance which it aired regarding popular 
education was accepted in France as a 
genuine one. The play’s success, how- 
ever, was due to its truthful study of 
peasant character rather than to its in- 
tellectual content. : 

“M. de Réboval,” a play in four acts 
staged at the Odéon September 15, 1892. 
Its central character is a pompous, plati- 
tudinous senator who leads a “double 
life.” 

“La Couvée,” in three acts, given pri- 
vately in Rouen in 1893; public per- 
formance in Paris, under university aus- 
pices, July 9, 1903. This is a study of 
life in a provincial town, satirising the 
interference of parents in the affairs of 
their children. 

“L’Engrenage,” in three acts, staged 
in 1894. It is a study of “graft” in 
politics, with a well-meaning provincial 
law-maker, seduced into accepting a 
bribe, as the scape-goat of its story. 

“Ta Rose Bleue,” a trivial comedy- 
vaudeville, written in 1894 for amateur 
performance. 

“Les Bienfaiteurs,” staged at the 
Théatre de la Porte St. Martin, October 
22, 1806: a satire of organized charity 
as indulged in by women who have 
nothing else to do. 

“L’Evasion,” staged December 7, 
1896, by the Comédie Francaise, giving 
Brieux his first recognition by the 
national theatre of France. It was after- 
wards crowned by the French Academy. 
This piece is a satire on the medical 
profession, showing a savant who car- 
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ries his speciality, which is heredity, to 
the verge of charlatanism. 

“Les Trois Filles de M. Dupont” 
(“The Three Daughters of M. Du- 
pont”), first played October 8, 1897, at 
the Théatre du Gymnase. It is a trench- 
ant satire upon the French system of 
matrimony. One of the daughters be- 
comes a courtesan, another is a pathetic 
old maid, and the third, who has the 
important role in the piece, is unhap- 
pily married, under the “dot” arrange- 
ment, and denied even the consolation 
of children. 

“L’Ecole des Belles-Méres,” a comedy 
in one act, played at the Théatre du 
Gymnase, March 25, 1808. It deals 
with mothers-in-law, in the familiar 
way, and is practically a repetition of 
the last act of “La Couvée.” 

“Résultat des Courses,” staged at the 
Théatre Antoine, December 9, 1898. The 
evil of betting on races, among the 
working-men of Paris, is its topic. 

“Le Berceau,” played by the Comédie 
Francaise, December 19, 1898. It is a 
treatment of the divorce problem along 
the lines of Paul Hervieu’s “The Laby- 
rinth,” which has been played in 
America by Olga Nethersole. The bond 
between the woman and her divorced 
husband, through their child, is em- 
phasized in exactly the same way. 

“La Robe Rouge,’ staged at the 
Théatre du Vaudeville, March 15, 1900, 
and afterward added to the repertory of 
the Comédie Francaise. This play is a 
grim satire upon procedure in the crim- 
inal courts of France, whose magistrates 
are shown endeavoring to convict an in- 
nocent man of murder, in order to win 
advancement of rank. It may be classed 
with John Galsworthy’s “Justice,” and 
is Brieux’s best play. 

“Les Remplacantes,” staged at the 
Théatre Antoine, February 15, rgor. It 
protests against the employment of 
mothers from the provinces to nurse 
the children of well-to-do Parisian 
families. 

“Les Avariés” (“Damaged Goods”), 
rehearsed at the Théatre Antoine in 
November, 1901, but prohibited by the 
censor. Played in Liége and Brussels, 
in 1902, and staged in Paris February 


23, 1905. 














“La Petite Amie,” played by the 
Comédie Frangaise May 3, 1902. A pic- 
ture of the life of the shop-girl in Paris, 
with another protest against parental 
tyranny and the “dot” system as its 
purpose. 

“Maternité,” produced December 9, 
1903, at the Théatre Antoine. A criti- 
cism of the propaganda which Theodore 
Roosevelt has familiarized in this 
country by his clamor against “race 
suicide.” 

“La Déserteuse,” in collaboration with 
Jean Sigaux, produced at the Odéon 
October 15, 1904. This piece is merely 
a variation of “Le Berceau.” 

“L’Armature,” a dramatization of 
Paul Hervieu’s novel, Produced at the 
Vaudeville, April 19, 1905. 

“Les Hannetons” (known in Eng- 
lish as “The Incubus” or “The Affin- 
ity”), produced at the Renaissance, 
February 3, 1906. Here Brieux is found 
in the vein of light satirical comedy, 
with all his ponderous rhetoric cast 
away. Nevertheless, the piece has the 
definite purpose of proving that a per- 
manent liaison is no substitute for 
matrimony. Brieux describes it as “a 
study of free love and the misery that 
is bound to ensue when a couple have 
nothing in common but their physical 
infatuation.” 

“La Frangaise,” staged April 18, 1907, 
at the Odéon. In this play, also a light 
comedy, Brieux tries to show that fic- 
tion written for export has given the 
world a wrong conception of the virtue 
of Frenchwomen. One of the principal 
characters is an American, whose delu- 
sions about the morals of France are 
corrected in the course of the play. 

“Simone,” produced at the Comédie 
Francaise April 13, 1908. A husband is 
deceived by his wife, and kills her. He 
lives under the shadow of this crime 
for twenty years, and then his nemesis 
comes when his daughter discovers that 
he is the murderer of her mother. 

“Suzette,” produced September 28, 
1909, at the Vaudeville. This play is 
another study of the divorce question, 
with emphasis upon the mischief-mak- 
ing of mothers-in-law. 

“La Foi,” first staged by Beerbohm 
Tree under the title of “False Gods,” in 
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London, September, 1909. Here Brieux 
left the middle-class of France, of whose 
various types and prejudices he had 
made an exhaustive study, and went to 
ancient Egypt for his material, The 
play’s theme is the necessity of faith, 
even if its gods are false. 

“La Femme Seule,” produced at the 
Théatre du Gymnase in December, 1912. 
This piece is a study of the modern 
woman, who works for a living, in 
France, and its curtain falls with this 
effort at prophecy: 

“In the new war of the sexes, it is 
the men who will be vanquished, be- 
cause woman demands less for her 
work, not needing, as men do, an ex- 
cess of wage to spend at the wine-shop. 
And, mark you, it is not only the labor- 
ing man who will meet defeat. Later on, 
the sons of the middle-class, who lack 
the energy to marry girls without 
dowry, will find in their road those 
unfortunate women whom they them- 
selves have condemned to toil. The 
times have changed. In every country, 
in the cities and the fields, among the 
poor and the half-poor, from every 
home deserted because of drink or left 
empty by men without the courage to 
marry, a woman will come to take her 
place beside the men, at the foundry, 
the work-shop, the office or the counter. 
Man would not keep her the house- 
wife, and since she herself would not 
become the courtesan, she will be the 
working-woman, the competitor—and 
the competitor who wins.” 

Photographs of Brieux give one the 
impression of an honest, hearty, mus- 
cular personality, with the distinction of 
intellectual sanity. A pen picture of him 
may be quoted from a brochure by 
Adrien Bertrand (“Les Célébrités d’Au- 
jourd’hui”) : “TI still see him as he was 
that day—big, with broad shoulders and 
powerful torso, curly blond hair and a 
mustache even more blond, his face 
bronzed, complexion sanguine, his tran- 
quil and thoughtful eyes admirably clear 
and admirably blue. He wore a waist- 
coat whose scarlet tint seemed to add to 
the atmosphere of virility which sur- 
rounded him, Brieux’s personal appear- 
ance corresponds so exactly with his 
life of enthusiasm and action that he 
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gives you the impression of some ro- 
bust paladin.” 

Brieux.was born in Paris in 1858, 
and he has sacred precedent for being 
the son of a carpenter. His early years 
were spent in his father’s shop, and 
the public schools gave him the basis 
of his education. At the age of fifteen 
he went to work as a clerk. Of his 
parents, Brieux has said: 

“They were not rich, but they were 
happy. They worked hard all the week, 
and when Sunday came they bought a 
bottle at the wine-merchant’s and a cake 
at the baker’s and engaged themselves 
at home.” 

He read voraciously at every spare 
moment, and a passion for Chateau- 
briand filled him with religious ardor 
and the desire to become a missionary, 
but he soon outgrew this mood, and 
doggedly undertook a literary career, 
beginning, as is usual in France, with 
journalism. But he could not gain a 
foot-hold in the Parisian press, and was 
compelled to start in the provinces, first 
at Dieppe and then at Rouen. He be- 
came editor-in-chief of the Nouvelliste 
in the latter city, writing plays during 
his leisure and sending his manuscripts 
to Paris. 

Antoine accepted and produced his 
“Blanchette” while he was still in 
Rouen, but shortly after that turning 
point in his career, in 1892, his news- 
paper foundered under him, and he re- 
turned to Paris to continue journalism 
and play-writing there. He wrote for the 
Figaro and other newspapers until the 
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success of “La Robe Rouge” made him 
independent of the press. 

It is interesting to note how im- 
portantly Antoine, the great progressive 
stage-director of Paris, has figured in 
Brieux’s career. He accepted “Blanch- 
ette” as the manuscript of an unknown 
writer and produced it at his Théatre 
Libre, and since then he has brought out 
five other pieces by Brieux, either at the 
Théatre Libre, the Théatre Antoine, or 
the Odéon, of which he became the 
director in 1906. They were: “Résultat 
des Courses,” “‘Les Remplacantes,” “Les 
Avariés” (“Damaged Goods’’), “Mater- 
nité,” and “La Francaise.” Antoine also 
played leading rdles in “Blanchette” and 
“Résultat des Courses,” and contributed 
largely to their success by his acting. 

The manner in which Brieux dedi- 
cated “Blanchette” testifies to his appre- 
ciation of Antoine’s help. He wrote: 

“To André Antoine—My dear friend, 
for ten years my manuscripts have made 
the rounds of all the theatres in Paris. 
Too often they were not even read. 
Thanks to you, thanks to the Théatre 
Libre, I can at last learn my métier of 
dramatic author. I am anxious to ex- 
press my gratitude publicly.” 

Shaw’s definition of Brieux was 
quoted at the beginning of this article. 
Two others may now be given, one 
Brieux’s own, and one expressing the 
attitude of the Parisian play-goer. 

Says Brieux: “Herbert Spencer is the 
master of my talent.” 

Says the Parisian public: “He is the 
police officer of literature.” 
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weeks after George M. Cohan met with the automobile accident at 
Hartford, Conn., which almost cost the life of himself and his daughter, 


TT [cts are often things said to which there is no answer. About three 


Eddie Dunn, the energetic press representative for Cohan & Harris, sat in his 
office in George M. Cohan’s theatre and made the following remark: 

“Some guys,” said E. W. D., “are sure enough boneheads. Whaddye think? 
After Mr. Cohan’s accident, an actor wired in and said: 

“Tf it’s not a press-agent yarn, accept my sympathy.’ ” 


“Whaddyknowabout that ?” 
And Echo answered, “What?” 






































his face fire-red under his huge 
4] straw hat, tottered into my 
office and sank into a chair. His cane 
dropped to the floor, and I thought he 
was going to faint. Springing up, I 
brought him a glass of water. He drank 
of it sparingly. 

“Thanks, Bob,” he panted, mopping 
his face and head with a hand that 
trembled. ‘‘Heat was too much for me. 
Some surprised to see me, aint you?” 

I was, and said so. Uncle Billy’s 
head ‘‘bothers” him, owing to an old- 
time sunstroke, and he seldom stirs 
outside in hot weather. So I knew it was 
a matter of no little importance that 
brought him out on the hottest day in 
several summers. 

“Well, I jest had some bad news, 
Bob, and I wanted to get your advice 
right away.” 

I looked at him closely. ‘‘The boy?” 
I asked. 

He nodded. I moved my head sym- 
pathetically. Sam Goodrich had starred 
in more escapades than any dozen 
twenty-six-year-olds of the common or 
garden variety. Vaguely, I wondered 
what new devilment he’d blundered 
into. 

“You know,” went on Uncle Billy 
Goodrich, ‘‘how he run away last year 
and traipsed all over the South with 
that Creole Carnival Company. 
Well, he’s still with ’em. Doing well, 
after all, I guess,’— a prideful note 
came into his voice,— ‘‘for he wrote us 
last time that he’s assistant manager 
and press-agent now. I s’pose that come 
on account of his having worked on a 
newspaper.” 

I raised my eyebrows appropriately. 

“But to-day a traveling man I 
know ’phoned me up from the depot 


Al LITTLE, gray-haired old man, 
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between trains. He seen this here Car- 
nival Company only a week ago, and he 
told me that Sam was a-going to—oh, 
Lord!” 

Uncle Billy sort of caved in and 
dropped his head into his hands and 
groaned. 

“Going to what, Billy?” 

‘Was a-going to—to marry the—a— 
er—wild girl!” 

I too collapsed. 

“You remember that wild girl when 
the carnival outfit was here last year, 
Bob—a homely, low-down, degraded 
critter in a canvas pen with a lot of 
snakes around her. And she played 
with ’em and hugged ’em and—and 
kissed ’em, by Harry! Think of me 
having a girl for a daughter-in-law that 
had kissed a snake!” 

I sat aghast. “ Billy!’ I cried. ‘You 
don’t mean it!” 

He nodded vigorously. ‘“‘The boy 
must have gone plumb, stark, staring 
crazy. Think, Bob, think what a shock 
and an everlasting disgrace it will be to 
his mother when she finds it out.” 

“You haven’t told her?” 

“T couldn’t. She was in the room 
when this feller was telephoning me, 
and I hung up on him without finding 
out any details for fear she’d catch on. 
Told her somebody had the wrong 
number. She thinks I’m over at one of 
the neighbors’ now. Seems as though I 
jest couldn’t tell her. Her hair’s been 
white as snow for years over Sam’s 
goings-on. He aint a bad boy at heart, 
Bob, jest thoughtless, that’s all. We'd 
be glad to have him marry some nice 
girl and settle down. But this’ll kill 
Molly dead when he marries this wild 
gir rl. +P 

For a long time the tick of my desk 
clock had the floor. Could the thing be 
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true? I feared it was. Right in line with 
a chain of equally unthinkable pro- 
ceedings, it bore the characteristic Sam 
Goodrich brand. I reached over and 
laid a hand on Uncle Billy’s shoulder. 
He opened his eyes wearily. 

“Cheer up, Uncle Billy,” I said. 
““You’ve been the best friend I’ve ever 
had, and I can never repay what you 
did for Father. I’m not going to see you 
disgraced by this cotton-brained kid if 
I can help it. Leave it to me, and I'll 
smooth everything out all O. K.”’ 

His eyes brightened and he straight- 
ened up. 

“T’ll never forget it, Bob, never, if 
you can do it. You’ve pulled the boy 
out of so many holes I’m ’most ashamed 
to let you, but it can’t go on; it jest 
can’t.” 

“And it wont, either,”’ I assured him. 
“Don’t mention the matter to Aunt 
Molly, and leave it all to me.” 

I got the route of the Creole Carnival 
Company from Billy, tossed a few things 
into a bag and caught the eleven o’clock, 
my destination the town now being 
amused by this aggregation of side- 
shows, illusions, ‘‘free attractions,” and 
what-not. 

After hours of heat, dust, peanut 
shells, and crying babies in the day- 
coach, which was the best they could 
do on the C. H. O. & O.,I arrived at 
seven in the evening, my disposition 
at the nail-biting point. I went to a 
hotel, cleaned up, had dinner—which 
cost twice as much as if they’d called 
it ‘‘supper’”—and found out the loca- 
tion of the carnival grounds from the 
hotel clerk. Then I jumped on a street 
car and soon found myself standing be- 
fore a light-emblazoned gate-way, be- 
yond which the blaze of countless in- 
candescents, the blare of bands, wail 
of musettes, tum-titty-tum of drums, 
and the “‘barking”’ of spielers mixed in 
a conglomerate mass of color, light, 
and noise. 

Passing inside, I moved with the crowd 
down the light-fringed avenue, lined 
on either side by the brilliant “fronts” 
of noisily announced tented shows. 
Once, where the crowd thinned out, I 
noted a tent somewhat back from the 
others. It bore the legend, ‘‘Office.”” As 
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I looked, a man came out of the tent, 
and instinctively I dodged behind a 
group of sightseers. It was Sam Good- 
rich. I didn’t want to see him—yet. 
There was other business to be trans- 
acted first. You see, I knew Sam from 
past experience. And I always choose 
the easiest way. 

Just then a band passed up the 
““midway,” the trombones blaring and 
crashing like trumpeting elephants on a 
stampede. 

“It’s time for the high dive,” I 
heard some one say. “‘Come on!” 

Actuated by the desire to see the 
“stunt”? of Professor Zipp, the high 
diver, the star ‘‘free attraction” of the 
carnival, as I remembered, the great 
crowd hustled and jostled along in wake 
of the band, and soon I found myself 
practically alone between the lines of 
deserted shows. This was the psycho- 
logical moment. I darted over to a show 
whose gaudy paintings of a long- 
haired, hideous, snake-entwined wom- 
an were labeled, ‘‘Feodora, the Wild 
Girl.”’ The spieler, the ticket-seller, and 
several attendants lolled idly on the 
stand, waiting, as I knew from past 
observation of carnival company meth- 
ods, for the conclusion of the high dive, 
before plunging with renewed activity 
into their efforts to ‘‘get the money” 
when the crowd should return. 

Getting the ticket man’s attention, I 
bought a ticket and passed inside. In 
the center of the tent was a sort of 
canvas enclosure, shoulder-high, the 
top open, into which I looked. In one 
end of this pen was a knotted mass of 
snakes of all sizes and markings. In the 
other end was a woman in a red calico 
wrapper, a red bandana round her head. 
Her face and hands showed a paler red 
tint. Obviously, she was ‘“‘made up.” 
Unaware of my presence, she huddled 
with feet drawn up, reading a novel, 
industriously chewing gum. 

I coughed slightly. Looking up, she 
tossed the book under a piece of canvas, 
crawled over and grabbed a handful of 
snakes and began to snarl. I shuddered 
with disgust. To think that a person so 
degraded as this could be Sam’s choice 
for a wife! 

I looked round the tent. The wild 

















girl and I were alone. I leaned over the 
pit as far as I could and said, in a low 
voice: 

“T want to talk business with you.” 

Feodora shot little furtive glances at 
me and went on fondling the snakes. 

“T want to talk business with you,” 
I repeated. ““You’re no wilder than 
lam.” 

The wild girl contorted her face and 
began to scream horribly. I heard some 
one laugh outside, and a man’s voice 
said: ‘‘Gee! the kid’s puttin’ in a few 
extra licks, aint she?” Just then Feo- 
dora, no .doubt spurred on to further 
efforts to prove her wildness, picked 
up a bundle of snakes and threw them 
full at me! 

I dodged down below the.edge of the 
pit. The snakes struck and hung over 
the edge a moment, then rasped down 
into the pit again. I was mad—mad all 
through, and sick with disgust besides. 
I straightened up to find Feodora stand- 
ing upright in the center of her pen, 
brandishing a snake and trying to 
conceal a grin between snarls. 

“Drop that snake and cut_ this 
foolishness,’ I snapped, shortly. ‘I’ve 
come a long distance to see you on a 
matter of importance.” 

After a moment of curious scrutiny, 
Feodora dropped the snake and I came 
up close. 

“T understand you’re going to be 
married,” I said in an undertone. 

She regarded me with an expression 
I couldn’t fathom. Absently she chewed 
her gum a moment. Then she spoke, in 
a husky voice: 

“‘T guess that’s some 0’ your business, 
huh?” 

“It’s enough my business to make me 
spend a lot of valuable time to get you 
not to do it.” 

She stuck up her nose. “I’d like to 
see a guy like you cut in on it. Say, 
what you tryin’ to get at, anyway?” 

“T’ve got a tip that you’re figuring on 
marrying a certain Sam Goodrich, 
connected with the business end of this 
carnival company. And to come right 
to the point, I’m here to buy you off, if 
it’s true. Is my tip straight, or not?” 

Feodora frowned. It was some time 
before she spoke. 
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“Yes, I’m goin’ to be married, all 
right,” she drawled at last. A fresh wave 
of disgust swept over me at Sam’s 
depravity. ‘Say, who was tellin’ you 
about me and Sam?” 

“Never mind that. The point is, I’m 
willing to pay you a good, round sum 
to give him up and clear out.” 

“Where do you get in at?” She 
seemed interested, but undecided. 

I explained. She never moved an eye- 
lash as I touched briefly on her un- 
desirability. 

“Have you got the money with you?” 

I tapped my breast pocket significant- 
ly. Her eyes glistened. She stood a 
moment, buried in thought. 

“Well, say,” —with a disagreeable little 
chuckle—“this knocks me a twister; it 
sure does. But there’s somethin’ about 
money always did look good to me, and 
I’ll take you up just this once. Can you 
stand five hundred?” 

Could I stand it? I was prepared to 
pay a thousand, if necessary. I signified 
my satisfaction. 

She held out her hand. “‘Gimme the 
money,” she said, eagerly. 

I shook my head and laughed. ‘Meet 
me at the depot after you close up, in 
time to catch the one-fifteen. I want to 
see you leave town. I’ll pay you at the 
train.” 

She sneered into my face. ‘‘Oh, don’t 
worry, bo. I wont never have nothing to 
do with Sam again, believe me. Oh, 
well, all right, I’ll be there. But say, 
don’t say a word to Sam nor nobody, 
will you?” 

In the early morning I met her at the 
depot. She looked little more inviting 
in traveling attire, with skin unstained, 
than in her “professional”? make-up. 
I handed her transportation to her 
home in Australia, to which she had 
expressed a desire to return, and five 
hundred dollars in bank-notes. A bag- 
gage-burdened male companion helped 
her on the train and climbed on after her. 

Through the open window I could see 
her carefully counting the money. Then 
the train pulled out, and I sought my 
hotel and bed with the sweet satisfaction 
of having saved Sam. ; 

Next morning I went round to the 
carnival “lot” to look him up. The 
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grounds were dismal and deserted, 
breathing a sort of “morning after” 
atmosphere. As I neared the tent on 
which I’d seen “Office” labeled, I 
noted Sam walking in my direction. 
When he recognized me he stopped 
abruptly and stared. Then he sprang 
forward and grasped my hand. 

“Well, if it isn’t Bob!” he cried, and 
nearly shook my arm off. “What in the 
name of good luck brings you here?” 
With craft born of experience, I merely 
explained that I was there on business. 

“Blessed if I’m not glad to see you, 
old man. You’re here just in time. By 
George, you must stand up with me. 
I’m going to be married this evening 
to the dearest girl in the world!” 

The brazen rascal! He wasn’t even 
ashamed of it! I laughed to myself to 
think how I had bought off the bride, 
but I only said, tartly: 

“‘In the lions’ cage, I suppose.”’ 

He looked at me a little angrily. 

“Not on your life!” he snapped. 
‘She’s not that kind of a girl. I tell you, 
she’s pulled me right out of the mire, 
that girl has. I’m the luckiest devil 
alive to get her. Say, Mother will be 
tickled to death when she knows what 
kind of wife I’m getting. I haven’t 
written a word to her and Dad about it. 
I know I’ve worried ’em a lot, and 
they’d never believe what an angel I’m 
getting. They’d only worry ’emselves 
sick and try to head me off. After it’s 
over we’re going home for a while and 
surprise ’em.” Surprise ’em, indeed! 
The young whelp! I doubled up my fist. 

A man came hurrying up just then. 
“Sam” he said, “the wild girl has 
blowed the show. Nobody knows where 
she’s went, but somebody seen her get 
on an early train this mornin’.”’ 

Sam frowned and bit his lip. “Oh, 
well,’”’ he said, “‘get some kid and dress 
him up. We can join out somebody else 
in a few days.” 

I stared in amazement. ‘‘Good God, 
Sam!” I cried. “‘You don’t take it very 
hard. I’m glad you didn’t care any more 
than that.” 

He looked at.me with puckered fore- 
head. ‘“‘Take it hard! Why should I? 
Wild girls are thick as toadstools. 
What’s the matter with you, Bob?” 
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“Guffy, the spieler, went with her,” 
put in the other man, looking at me as 
if he thought me daft. “‘Weddip’ bells, 
I guess.” Sam shrugged indifferently, 
and the man started away. 

I fought for breath. I thought of 
Uncle Billy, the wild girl, my five 
hundred—everything in a_ second. 

“Then—then—then you weren’t in 
love with the wild girl—you weren’t 
going to marry the wild girl?” 

He flushed. ‘If this is a joke, Bob, 
it’s a bad one. What do you take me for, 
anyhow?” 

“Listen to me.”’ And I recounted 
the information received from the 
traveling man by Uncle Billy. When I’d 
finished, he swore softly, scratched his 
head, and stood for a time pondering 
deeply. Then all at once his face light- 
ed up, he slapped his thigh, and broke 
into a roar of laughter. 

“By George, that’s rich!’”’ he got out 
when he found his breath. ‘Wild girl, 
eh?” And he exploded again. ‘That 
traveling man must have been Happy 
Bill Paynter. He said he’d get even for 
a walloper of a practical joke I put over 
on him when I saw him last.” I blinked 
rapidly. 

Then a new thought seemed to 
strike him, and he sobered down. “‘I’d 
like to wring his neck for tipping it off 
to Dad that I’m going to be married, 
and worrying him to death. But the 
wild girl!’ And he began to laugh again. 

A very stylishly gowned young wom- 
an, her face beautiful and refined, 
came out of the office in company with 
an oldish, portly, modishly attired man. 
Sam took my arm and moved me, still 
blinking, toward them. 

“T don’t know just who the joke’s 
on,” he chuckled, “but Bill’s right. I 
am going to marry the wild girl.” He 
fumbled in his vest pocket. ‘‘ Here’s her 
dad’s card.” 

I glanced at it, bewildered. The in- 
scription was as follows: 


JOHN C. WILD 


MANAGER AND SOLE PROPRIETOR 
CREOLE CARNIVAL COMPANY 


En Route 


Permanent Address 
Corkscrew Bldg., New York 
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,- A chat with the woman 
- Shaw considers ‘‘the great- 
est emotional actress. 


‘By WALTER REYNOLDS 


’? 


fy |ONA LIMERICK is at the present | § 
| M || time in these United Statesforthe { 4 
I first time in her life. Miss Limerick {| 

was the first leading woman of the famous 

Repertory Theatre opened by Miss Horniman 

in Manchester, England, in 1907, 
and has created the leading réles 
in several of the dramatic effer- 
vescences of the irrepressible 
Shaw. She is, in fact, in the opin- 
ion of that same Shaw, whose 
opinions, though not necessarily 
always interesting, the greatest 
actress in England, which, at 
time, means .on the English- 














correct, are 
emotional 
the present 
speaking 
stage. 

She is in 
America for 
the pur- 

pose of 
lead- 
ing a 
new 
dea c oO m- 
wom pany at 
w/ sa’ the Fine 
Arts Theatre 
Rx in Chicago— 
> that little the- 
my atre which as- 
y tonished everyone 
last season by hav- 
we pee ing a successful run. 
The ‘“‘highbrows”’ of 
the City by the 
Lake have put a 
company of real 
actors and 
real plays 
into that 
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BERNARD 

* SHAW 
CALLS 
“THE 
GREATEST 
EMOTIONAL 
ACTRESS 
IN 
ENGLAND.” 
SHE 

Is 
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GRADUATE 
OF 

MISS 
HORNIMAN’S 
FAMOUS 
MANCHESTER 
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theatre—plays that are absorbing, popular, and 
at the same time worth while, actors and 
actresses than whom there are no better any- 
where if we except, perhaps, Duse, Bern- 
hardt and one or two others. 
Nine hundred and ninety-nine times out 
of a thousand, the opinion of a for- 
eigner, particularly if the foreigner 
happens to be English, on the sub- 
ject of these federated, states is one 
of two things: either wholly ridicu- 
lous, or only partly so. Arnold Ben- 
% nett attempted, more or less, and 
quite cleverly, too, for that matter, to 
give an idea of the United States from 
__« his impressions gath- 
<< “Mm ered on a flying 
alle: .. (ieee trip through 
New York, 
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from Dover to London and return. At that, the comparison is by no means fair. 
I am glad to say that Miss Limerick.is the one thousandth. She deserves all that 
has been said in glowing terms about her. She is a genius. 
Perhaps why I thus hail her is because her opinions on 
things exactly coincide with mine as far as we 
talked—I, as usual, however, doing most of the 
talking. Perhaps it is genius for anyone to be able 
to agree with me. There is room for an argument 
there; but I must proceed, not with a discussion 
y of my own brilliance, but of Miss Limerick’s. 
Occasionally, in the course of my life, I am 
W absolutely forced by circumstances into the perpe- 
tration of a bromide. When I met Miss Limerick, I 
perpetrated the prize one. 
“What is your impression of New York, Miss Limer- 
ick?” I asked, trying not to pine the words off by rote, 
like a parrot. 

““T do not like 
opinions of places 
have been such 

time,”’ she re- 
. plied. (She had -#” 























to give my 
in which J 
a short 


























been in New York 
two weeks when 
I saw her.) 

“It usually 
impresses one 
\ who has never 
4 seen it, very 
4 strongly at 
Beat,**. 2 
suggested 
suavely. 

“Tt made 
me think of 
Babylon,’ 
she said 
suddenly. 
‘‘These 
huge build- 
ings tow- 
ering 
into the 
sky are 
like the 
oy as t 
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things a powerful, barbaric people 
build.”’ 

I thought of New York waiters and 
the tango. 

“Yes,” I said, ‘“‘we are—powerful and 
barbaric.” 

“The powerful ancient races,” she 
pursued, not noticing my facetious in- 
terruption, “always seem to have had a 
passion for building vast things. You 
have this here. The city seems unreal to 
me. It seems like something which 
should belong to some splendid, savage 
age of riotous splendor.” 

“New York,” I informed her, ‘‘is in 
appearance and government the most 
American of American cities. In its 
population and the spirit of its people, 
it is the least American of them.”’ 

“That, of course, I do not know,’ she 
said. 

Miss Limerick is of Irish extraction 
and was born in a village in India near 
Bombay. In her face is all the strange, 
brooding mystery that holds one in 
an artistic world-personality. Her eyes 
are dark and usually veiled as with a 
veil of introspection. Her hair is dark. 
She looks more the native of her birth- 
place than the child of her parentage. 
About her is the indescribable air of 
mystery of the East. Asia seems cast 
like a robe of shadow about her. To the 
English, her personality has been always 
a puzzle. She was the same to me. 

“‘T am anxious to go to Chicago,” she 
said. ‘‘I have always thought that it 
must be a larger Manchester—a city of 
great labor and accomplishment, too 
busy to wash its hands—a city like New 
York, where the hordes that have striven 
aimlessly under warring masters in the 
old world have come and are ‘for the 
first time allowed to win to the light by 
the toil of their hands—where there is a 
chance for every man, a prize for every 
worker.” 
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“You are right there,” I acceded. 
“This is the country of accomplishment. 
Our millionaires are our hardest work- 
ers, our legislators our most unceasing 
seekers after prizes. In this country, 
every man is a king, but the successful 
man is a king of kings. We build tem- 
ples to the Lord, but we worship 
Success.” 

‘All the world worships Success,’’ she 
answered, ‘‘but in all the world men 
have not the fair try for it that they 
have here. This is the country of the 
future. For all things that are worth 
while, in America everyone has a 
chance.” 

“Well,” I admitted, “‘George Bernard 
Shaw—whom I cannot but admire, owing 
to the fact that when he feels like saying 
a thing for the sake of advertising or for 
any other reason, he says it, quite fear- 
lessly, and with perfect realization of its 
box-office value—says that money is the 
greatest thing in the world.” 

“It is,” she replied, “‘—not because it 
is an opportunity to do evil, for the evil 
use of money is a misuse, not a use, but 
because it represents power—the power 
to have what we want—the power to 
have time in which to learn, study, think, 
and to do good. That is why money is the 
greatest thing in the world. The most 
valuable thing it can purchase is a lit- 
tle time—and millions will buy but a 
little.” 

“How do you feel about coming to 
America?”’ I asked. 

‘All my life I have wanted to come. 
I have always felt intensely interested in 
America. It is the land of the future, the 
land where greater things are being done 
and will be done than anywhere else on 
earth.” 

Miss Limerick is the first English 
person I ever met who had nothing but 
good things to say about our long suffer- 
ing country—and she’s Irish. 
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Writing Plays 
Por the “Movies - 


By 


HUGH C. WEIR 








EW YORK suburbanites, ply- 
N ing to and from New Ro- 

chelle, and not too distracted 
by the sporting extras, may have 
observed a quiet-mannered, studious, 
spectacled man suddenly grin delighted- 
ly into the bluish atmosphere of the 
smoking car. For perhaps a minute, 
maybe two minutes, the aforesaid grin, 
almost cherubic in its guile, would 
wreath his countenance. Then one hand 
would fumble impatiently in an inside 
coat-pocket, another would fumble im- 
patiently in an outside coat-pocket, and 
he would produce a wrinkled sheet of 
paper, or perhaps an old envelope, and a 
fountain pen bearing signs of faithful 
usage. With the random sheet of paper 
(or envelope) on his knee, his pen would 
scribble industriously until the mega- 
phone voice of the conductor shrieked 
the destination of its wielder. Restoring 
pen and paper to his pockets, he would 
stumble submissively down the aisle. 
Perhaps the eyes of an observant neigh- 
bor would follow him curiously, marvel- 
ing at his industry, but quite uncon- 
scious that in those fifteen or twenty 
minutes of the scribbling pen, seventy- 
five or one hundred dollars had been 
earned—and another ‘‘comedy” or 
“drama” added to the stage (I should 
say canvas) of the American moving 
picture theatre. 

The man in question is Roy L. Mc- 
Cardell, who has the distinction (among 
a wide circle of other distinctions) of 
being the foremost and most prolific of 
the growing field of American photo- 
playwrights. Mr. McCardell sometimes 
produces a moving picture drama a day 




















for six days in the week. And he has a 
standing market for every drama of the 
“movies” that his elastic imagination 
and industrious fountain pen can pro- 
duce. Also, and by no means least, his 
activities as a playwright of the moving 
picture camera are entirely ‘‘on the 
side.” 

He does a good day’s work in addi- 
tion—in fact, a day’s work that would 
leave two ordinary men sweating and 
swearing—on the staff of the New York 
World, writing his inimitable feature of 
“Mrs. Jarr,’”’ maybe a few editorials, 
ranging from light skits to dignified 
“‘leads,”’ perhaps a human news story, 
or a humorous piece of descriptive work 
for the “Met.” section of the Sunday 
World, not to mention a variety of stg- 
gestions for popularizing and humaniz- 
ing the columns of the newspaper in gen- 
eral. In fact, Mr. McCardell is an inex- 
haustible dynamo, pounding at top- 
notch speed from the moment he hangs 
up his hat until the signal of ‘‘thirty.” 
His work as a photo-dramatist is done 
out of “office hours.” 

Mr. McCardell has been writing 
“tabloid” plays from the early days of 
the motion picture drama, when you 
had to strain your eyes through the 
wildly flickering rays of the operator’s 
camera, and remembered the program 
through the headache that you carried 
away. Those were the days, too, when 
the production on the screen centered 
about ‘“‘slap-stick’”? comedy of the 
knock-down-and-carry-out order, and 
anything like an intelligently designed 
drama was still in the hazy future. Mr. 
McCardell received the princely sum of 
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ten dollars for a “‘scenario”’ and never 


thought he had reason to complain. 
He planned a subject for the 
moving picture stage man- 
ager, much on the order of 
the Sunday ‘“comic”’ 
pages, with the favorite 
climax either a fat man 
desperately pursued 

through a series of im- 
possible localities by a 
procession of irate fe- 
males, or a gentleman 
of the good Samaritan 
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condensation. A 
well known 
“scena- 
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type clubbed vig- 
orously, and perhaps 
chewed up by a bel- 
ligerent bulldog 
for good measure, as 
the result of mis- 








directed sympathy. 

To-day Mr. Mc- 
Cardell takes his 
work seriously. In 
fact, the modern photo-play writer 
must approach his field with the 
same earnestness and enthusiasm as 
the “legitimate” dramatist—if he 
would obtain the pinnacle of success. 
And if a moving picture play can be 
written in two hundred words, it must 
be remembered that terseness and 
brevity are often the most difficult at- 
tainments of the dramatic art. 

Mr. McCardell often scribbles the 
scenario for a photo-play on the backs of 
a couple of old envelopes. And except 
for being typewritten, they are gener- 
ally sent to the producer without a 
change. Of course he is an exception. 
Few of the moving picture dramatists 
possess his faculty of clean-cut 
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reader once told me that Roy Mc- 
Cardell can tell a story better and 
bring out its possibilities more 
sharply in two hundred words,than 
the average writer can in one thou- 
sand words. Incidentally he has 
over five hundred 
moving picture 
‘‘dramas” to his 
credit, with 
seemingly no 
sign of his in- 
genuity suc- 
cumbing to the 
strain. 

What are the 
behind-the-scenes 
facts of the moving 
picture drama? How 
is it written, staged, 
produced? How does 
it differ in its prep- 
aration from the legitimate production 
of the stage? Who are the leading photo 
playwrights in the field of the “‘canned”’ 
drama, that rouses twenty million peo- 
ple in the United States to tears or 
laughter every day? Pertinent queries, 
these—and they cover a subject which 
to the average moving picture patron is 
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a hidden mys- 
tery. And 
it 49 
sur- 
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if the story will not tell itself, it should 


be consigned to the waste basket. 
The audience of the moving pic- 
ture theatre hasn’t time or 
inclination to unravel 
tangled threads, or to 
seek the motives, or the 
reasons behind events. 
They must be self-ex- 
planatory. From the 
first flash of the opera- 
tor’s light, its atten- 
tion must be gripped. 
Once that grip is lost, 
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prising, the wealth of human details 
which it embraces. 

To begin, what of the moving 
picture play itself? The statement 
that the groundwork of 
a moving picture pro- 
duction, occupying 
one thousand feet 
of film and con- 
suming twenty 
minutes in its 
presentation, 
can be covered 
in from two 
hundred to five 
hundred words, 
may come as some- 
thing of a shock. And 
the expert stage di- 
rector maintains that in the majority of 
plays five hundred words are far too 
many. 

The moving picture director is a 
deadly enemy of words. He is an expert 
in action, not in rhetoric. The most 
delicately shaded adjectives are 
slaughtered by his blue pencil as ruth- 
lessly as a bull would wreck a hand- 
painted china shop. He believes that 
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the play is a failure. 
The _ playwright 
cannot hope to re- 
tain his audience 
through interest in 
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his story, or the 
dialogue of his 
characters. He 
must depend entirely on straight, 
unvarnished action. There must be 
something doing, not occasionally, 
but continuously, and it must be over 
and done with before the interest of the 
audience, aroused to fever-heat, is 
allowed to cool. The stage director will 
spend fifteen minutes to chop five sec- 
onds from a scene, and it is a thrilling 
incident, indeed, that he will permit to 
extend over one minute of its presenta- 
tion. 

“The synopsis of the moving picture 
play, submitted by the dramatist, is 
technically termed a “scenario.” The 
best scenario may consist of nothing but 
terse, choppy suggestions, tracing the 
development of the idea. Unless the 
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writer has expert dramatic experience, 
his “script” as a rule is confined to the 
crisp outline of his story, and it is 
whipped into technical form for pro- 
duction by the purchaser. 

The serious photo-dramatist, how- 
ever, is endeavoring more and more to 
submit his manuscript in completed 
scenic form. One reason is that such a 
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in a total of five 
hundred man- 
uscripts. If 
a scenario 
shows on 
its face 
that it is 
unavail- 
able— 
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and at least 
seventy-five per 
cent do—it is 
sent back. If it 
shows promise, 
it is marked for 
a re-reading, 
and if it bears a 
second scrutiny, 
it issubmitted to 



































‘* BRONCHO ,BILLY AND THE 
INDIAN MAID 
’script brings a price double and some- 
times quadruple that paid for a skeleton 
story-outline. 

For an unelaborated scenario, the 
average writer will receive all the way 
from ten to fifty dollars, and occasional- 
ly more. The editor may glimpse a single 
idea suggesting possibilities—and 
pay only for that idea. Perhaps it 
occupies only a line in the manu- 
script. In that event, the writer 
may receive only ten dollars. The 
fact can be emphasized that the 
scenario editor is constantly alert 
for ideas, new twists of old themes, 
suggestions for novel situations, if 
only a hint. 

The average scenario editor plows 
through from three hundred to five 
hundred “scripts” a week. Tipton 
Steck, of the Essanay Company, tells 
me that when he was on the scenario 
desk, he deemed himself fortunate if he 
found ten even passably good suggestions 
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the head of 
the depart- 
ment and 
the stage- 
director. 
The course 
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of purchase may 

occupy a week, 
seldom more 
than two weeks. 
If the “script” 
can be produced 
without alteration, or 
the necessity for a tech- 
nical scenic outline, it 
may command as high as 
one hundred dollars. 

It is interesting to note the ideal 
form agreed upon for a photo-play 
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manuscript. First, of course, the title, 
and then the cast of the characters. Fol- 
lowing is the synopsis of the story, the 
shorter, of course, the better, affording a 
swift, intelligent outline of the plot. 
This is as far as many writers are able to 
go. If they possess technical stage train- 
ing, the scenic division of the play fol- 
lows, seldom exceeding, however, seven 
or eight hundred words. An entire scene 
may be outlined in a single sentence, for 
instance: 

Scene 1: Library. 

Weston, the jeweler, and his wife and 
child are happily assembled in the library 
of their apartments. 

Scene 2: Jewelry store. 

Clerk behind counter. Two or three 
customers in store. William Sargent enters, 
asks for Mr. Weston; clerk shows him into 
the private office. 

Twenty-five “scenes” may be suffi- 
cient to develop the play, or it may re- 
quire twice as many. We are speaking 
now of a film of from 500 to 1,000 feet in 
length, requiring from 18 to 30 minutes 
in its presentation. The more elaborate 
two- and three-reel productions may 
need from 1,000 to 2,000 distinct scenes. 

The field of the photo-dramatist un- 
doubtedly is developing into a real 
profession—and one which offers in- 
creasingly alluring opportunities. Of 
course, it has attracted the usual rush of 
aspiring applicants, numbering into the 
thousands, and to these it may be some- 
thing of a wet blanket to learn that al- 
though from fifty to sixty new plays are 
“released” in this country every week, 
and the list is steadily growing, there are 
not more than eighteen or twenty writ- 
ers making anything like a steady liv- 
ing from the films. Perhaps there are 
twice as many more producing from ten 
to twenty “acceptable” plays each 
year, in connection with other work. Of 
the thousands of amateurs, not one in a 
hundred is able “‘to get across” —and 
this in spite of the fact that never was a 
more sympathetic market offered than 
that of the moving picture companies. 

More than three thousand manu- 
scripts flood the offices of American 
film-producers every week—mailed from 
all parts of the globe. One editor told me 
that in a period of five days he received 
manuscripts from India, Egypt, 
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the Philippines, and South America. 

As a matter of fact, moving picture 
play-writing is one of the most difficult 
forms of literature—particularly to the 
amateur. It is true that it doesn’t require 
dialogue, or clever descriptive work, or 
even extensive character delineation, 
but it does require ideas—ideas plus a 
peculiar dramatic ability which even a 
successful playwright of the legitimate 
stage may not possess. Curious as it 
may seem, a certain well-known drama- 
tist, who has made a fortune from a 
series of clever plays, admits himself 
totally unable to produce a satisfactory 
moving picture scenario. He does not 
possess the faculty of condensed narra- 
tion. Also, many successful short story 
writers and novelists have likewise 
failed in the moving picture field. 
Stripped of the possibilities of dialogue 
and description, they flounder hope- 
lessly. 

It is for this reason that the principal 
moving picture producers maintain a 
staff of salaried writers, who possess the 
peculiar ability and experience to de- 
velop an idea swiftly and clearly, and to 
shape it to. the individual requirements 
of the studio in question. 

Of these, a number act as readers in 
the scenario department in addition to 
their work as play-writers. Mr. Steck 
produced thirty-two “scripts” in eight 
months, most of them Western dramas, 
for G. M. Anderson, whose exploits as 
Broncho Billy are now exhibited to a 
combined audience of more than one 
million daily. Each week a new “ Bron- 
cho Billy” play is added to the list, 
staged in Arizona. The character un- 
doubtedly is one of the biggest money- 
makers of the kind in American films. 

Prominent in the salaried staffs of 
play-writers are several women. Mrs. 
Luella Parsons, at present scenario 
critic with the Essanay Company, has 
had more than sixty plays produced, 
ranging from comedy to quick-action 
dramas. One of her latest productions, 
“The Stolen Letter,” re-named by the 
company’s director as “Why Women 
Weep,” is a political detective story, in 
which the climax is built around a pur- 
loined political document, hidden by the 
thief in the handle of a cane. Also, it is 
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the first play that she has ever written 
on a typewriter. 

Mrs. Beta Breuill of the Vitograph 
Company and Miss Lilian Rubenstein, 
formerly scenario critic of the Lubin 
Company, are other women play-writers 
who have made signal successes. 

Will Carleton! Would you ever asso- 
ciate the author of “Farm Legends” 
and “Farm Ballads” with the moving 
picture industry? And yet of late years 
the one-time popular poet has developed 
into one of the most sought-after photo- 
dramatists in the “‘game.” 

Perhaps the highest paid writer for 
the “movies” is James Oliver Curwood, 
known principally to the public through 
his virile, swift-moving novels of the 
North. Others are James Oppenheim, 
H. B. Marriott Watson and Mary Im- 
lay Taylor. Mr. Curwood was writing 
moving picture scenarios before he 
“arrived” as a novelist. Bannister Mer- 
win is another successful photo-play 
writer. Emmett Campbell Hall averages 
over fifty “scripts” a year. Frank X. 
Finnegan, regarded as one of the most 
prolific magazine short story writers, has 
won an enviable reputation in the mov- 
ing picture field, his most pretentious 
production a thrilling war-time drama, 
“The Hand of Uncle Sam.” 

How is the acceptable photo-play 
produced? The treatment, of course, de- 
pends on the stage director, who elabo- 
rates it as much or as little as he prefers 
in the course of production. Sometimes 
he may decide that a terse bit of pre- 
arranged dialogue, memorized by the 
members of the company in advance, 
will produce a sharper effect, but in the 
majority of cases, dialogue is entirely 
extemporaneous on the part of the cast 
—and may not even have a bearing on 
the play. There are cases where the pro- 
ducing company has conducted a lively 
exchange of personalities in the presenta- 
tion of a climax that has held the audi- 
ence spellbound. Unless there are lip- 
readers in the audience, the banter, of 
course, cannot be detected, and the 
spectators sit through a stirring scene, 
wrought up to a high pitch of excite- 
ment, and blissfully unconscious of the 
hidden fun before their eyes. 

On one occasion, at the Eden Musee, 
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my attention was suddenly drawn from 
the climax of a stirring cow-boy picture 
(made in New Jersey) by sudden evi- 
dences of violent excitement on the part 
of my right hand neighbor, an appar- 
ently mild-marinered gentlemen of lat- 
ter middle age. At first I fancied that 
the thrill of the scene before us, in which 
the hero, about to be hanged as a horse 
thief, is rescued in the nick of time by a 
dashing young woman with her hair 
down her back, had been too much for 
his emotions. And then I saw that it was 
laughter which was flushing his face. 

Noting my glance, he raised his hands 
in a series of swift, criss-crossing signs. 
He was a mute, and unfortunately I was 
not acquainted with the deaf and dumb 
alphabet. Later, however, the mystery 
was explained to me. His practice as a 
lip-reader had enabled him to read the 
dialogue of the principal characters on 
the screen. 

As the heroine spurred her panting 
horse to the scene, she cried, ‘Halt, 
Desperate Desmond! Move an inch 
from your tracks, and I'll send a blank 
cartridge through your right lung! Do 
you get me, Archibald?” 

To which the villain made taunting 
answer, “‘Ah, go on, you ham actorine! 
Go back and learn how to ride!’’ 

The camera, however, records only 
actions, and not words—and the audi- 
ence found its thrills of the make- 
believe quite undisturbed. 

In justice to the large and excellent 
companies of moving picture producers, 
it should be stated that such incidents 
are growing increasingly rare. 

Patrons of the motion picture drama 
may be surprised to learn also that often 
the producing cast are kept in as com- 
plete ignorance of the development of 
the story they are enacting as the audi- 
ence. It may be that the stage manager 
gives them the synopsis of only one 
scene at a time, keeping the successive 
climaxes hidden until they are reached. 
It is argued that such a method aids to 
maintain the freshness and enthusiasm 
of the company, and increases the zest 
with which they throw themselves into 
the story. 

Of course, much of the success of a 
moving picture play depends on the 
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‘““make-up”’ on the moving picture stage’ 
is reduced to the minimum, In fact, the 
elaborate grease paint and rouge’ of the 
footlights would become a_ glaring: 
caricature on the films of the camera. 
Except for a whitening of the features 
of the producing cast, in order to pro- 
duce a sharper outline on the film, -con- 
ventional “make-up” 'is--seldom tséd. 
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that of the legit- 
imate stage. It 
is a fact that 
more than one 
well known 
popular actor 
and actress have 
absolutely failed 
when trans- 
ported to the 




























moving 
picture 
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FROM ‘‘ UNDER 
FALSE COLORS” 


the coldest, 
most dissecting 
critic. Every 
gesture must 
serve a purpose. 
The slightest false 
break is reproduced 
with relentless ac- 
curacy. And then, 
too, the moving pic- 
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ture company does not possess the ad- 


vantage of clever lines with which 
to reinforce their own art. 


A SCENE FROM ‘‘ UNDER FALSE COLORS” 
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The moving picture’cast not only must 
act, but must look absolutely natural. 
Necessarily the making of pretentious 
moving picture plays, the kind which 
the last two years have ‘particularly 
emphasized, involves not orily'‘an élabo- 
rate mechanical equipment, but an 
astonishing financial ‘outlay. The 
Edison studio, for instance, a huge 
glass building, with a stage 2,400 
feet in area, cost a hundred. thou- 
sand dollars to erect. And this sum, 
of course, represents only the initial 
investment. Other noteworthy mov- 
ing picture studios, costing from fifty 
to one hundred thousand dollars, are 
the establishments of the Vitagraph 
Company in Brooklyn, the Lubin Com- 
pany in Philadelphia, and the Essanay 
and Selig plants in Chicago. The latter 
employs four hundred workmen besides 
the producing company. 
It is nothing unusual for the expense 


Even of a single moving picture play to reach 
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ten thousand dollars. The Vitagraph 
production of Dickens’ “Tale of Two 
Cities” involved a producing cost of 
more than twenty thousand dollars. 
The play was presented in three reels, 
containing forty-eight thousand dis- 
tinct scenes, and the labor of prepara- 
tion extended over three months. 

It is a fact, which should suggest food 
for curious study to the dramatic stu- 
dent, that the most elaborate and suc- 
cessful moving picture productions have 
been dramatized from famous novels. 
In the list of Dickens’, a.number of 
favorites have been presented: “‘A Tale 
of Two Cities,” “Oliver Twist,” ‘‘Mar- 
tin Chuzzlewit,” and ‘‘ Nicholas Nickle- 
by.” J. Fennimore Cooper’s “Leather 
Stocking’”’ has re-acted his wilderness 
adventures through the thrilling inci- 
dents of ‘“‘The Last of the Mohicans” 
and “The Deer-Slayer,” a company be- 
ing dispatched to the actual Adirondack 
scenes of his exploits in order to secure 
accurate backgrounds. Of the romances 
of Dumas, ‘The Three Musketeers’ 
has scored one of the most remarkable 
successes in moving picture history. 

Another group of the underscored 
financial successes of moving picture 
dramas have been the plays of Shake- 
speare. “Macbeth,” told in fifteen hun- 
dred scenes, won an.unusual popularity. 
So did ‘The Merchant of Venice,” “As 
You Like It,’’ and the historical pro- 
ductions of the Bard of Avon, promi- 
nent among this latter group being 
“Richard the Third.” On the other 
hand, “Henry the Eighth” proved to 
be a failure, perhaps owing to the fact 
that Sir Herbert Beerbohm Tree, who 
played the stellar réle, bound the pro- 
ducing company by severe restrictions. 

Verging to still another extreme, we 
find the so-called ‘religious dramas.”’ 
Of these, ‘‘The Passion Play” scored 
the first great success of any moving 
picture production. Although it made 
its initial appearance back in 1897, when 
the moving picture was still in its in- 
fancy, it proved an instant money- 
maker. Its net profit is authoritatively 
estimated as in the neighborhood of one 
million dollars. 

The Cines Company of Italy has 
staged religious subjects with marked 
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success. One of the largest moving pic- 
ture plays ever attempted, occupying 
nearly four reels, is its “Crusaders,” 
made from Tasso’s famous poem. Six 
hundred persons and two hundred and 
fifty horses were required in its presen- 
tation. “‘ The Life of Christ’ brought one 
distributing agent a profit of one hun- 


.dred and fifty thousand dollars. ‘Cain 


and Abel,” “‘The Testing of Abraham,” 
“The Fall of Babylon,” ‘‘Samson and 
Delilah,” and “Judas” are others of 
the religious type of plays that have 
won fortunes. 

Few original productions requiring 
more than one reel in their presenta- 
tion have been presented on the films. 
Owing to the very terseness and tension 
of the moving picture play, the photo- 
dramatist finds it difficult to maintain 
his action for any considerable period. 
His ingenuity of plot-construction can 
retain a logical succession of incidents 
for perhaps twenty minutes. After that 
period, it is a genius who can manufac- 
ture a plot which will not be tiresome. 

The present year has marked a new 
departure in the field of the photo-dram- 
atist, whose possibilities cannot yet be 
measured. This is the employment of 
world-famous novelists and playwrights 
by certain of the more enterprising pro- 
ducers, at astonishing figures. Rex 
Beach has lately entered the moving 
picture field, under Edison contract, 
with a play of the North, “The Barrier 
That Was Burned.” It is said that he 
was paid three thousand dollars for the 
rights, although the production will not 
consume half an hour, and the scenario 
occupied less than one thousand words. 
It is stated that negotiations are also 
under way with Richard Harding Davis, 
Booth Tarkington and Rupert Hughes. 

Accompanying the employment of 
the leading dramatists of the legitimate 
stage is the retention of the prominent 
“stars” in the theatrical horizon. Sarah 
Bernhardt has recently been featured in 
“Queen Elizabeth,” an elaborate his- 
torical drama laid at the period of the 
Spanish Armada. Blanche Bates has 
lately been advertised by a prominent 
moving picture producer. And James K. 
Hackett has appeared before the camera 
in ‘The Prisoner of Zenda.” 
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At a visit to the laboratory of Edison 
at East Orange not long ago, an inter- 
esting chat I was enjoying with the 
great inventor came to an abrupt pause 
by my query, “What of the future of 
the moving picture?” 

For a moment, the grave eyes of Mr. 
Edison stared thoughtfully across his 
restfully artistic library. And then the 
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screen, but sung 
as clearly as 
though the 
original 
cast were 
on the 
stage. 

‘Riglo- 
etto,’ for 
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instance, or 
‘Trovatore!’ 
I wouldn’t be 
surprised if the 
moving picture 
operatic cast of 
the future in- 
cludes such stars 
as Caruso, Melba, 














A SCENE FROM ‘“‘ THE BABY”’ 


gray, massive old head turned slowly 
to me: 

“That is a question,” said Mr. Edison 
slowly, ‘‘which the dreams of man can- 
not answer. Five years ago ‘we would 
have laughed at the suggestion that the 
scenes of the arctics and tropics could 
be reproduced thousands of miles away 
with true-to-life motion and color. 
To-day we accept such an achieve- 
ment as a matterof course. I believe 
that in the next three years we will 
see moving picture entertainments 
where the characters do not only 
act, but talk with an entirely life- 
like fidelity. 

“The phono-cinematograph in its 
present development is more or less 
of a failure—a suggestion rather than 
an accomplishment. I firmly believe, 
however, that the next three years will 
witness its complete success—a success 
which will mean that not only can an 
opera be acted on the moving picture 
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FROM ‘THE BABY” 


dience with ab- 

solute accuracy 
and complete 
volume.” 

I stared my 
incredulity, whereat 
one of Mr. Edison’s 

LOTTIE BRISCOE slow smiles wreathed his 

face. 

‘“‘T have never posed as a prophet,” 
he said, dismissing the subject with a 
characteristic gesture, ‘‘but—wait and 
see!” 
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Worth 
A Year 


By ARCHIE BELL 





ITHOUT a doubt Ernestine 
WV | Schumann-Heink makes more 
money from her singing than 


any other person alive. The only woman 
who has had larger revenues from her 
voice is Adelina Patti, and Patti is a 
soprano. And there is more difference 
than mere name implies. Patti raised the 
price of singers away above anything 
that had been dreamed of. Often she 
earned five thousand dollars a night for 
long periods; but she was conceded to 
be the greatest soprano of the age, per- 
haps of all ages. And during her hey- 
day, the public realized that the great- 
est of all singers were sopranos, and 
that, therefore, the greatest of the lot 
must be paid accordingly. 

Women who had natural contralto 
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voices tried to warble above their range, 
just as baritone singers tried to be 
tenors, although Titta Ruffo, who has 
just made a quick trip to America for the 
consideration of two thousand dollars 
a performance, has proved that a bari- 
tone might do what Schumann-Heink 
did for contraltos. An artist is an artist, 
whether he or she be tenor, basso, con- 
tralto or soprano. But it took centuries 
for the public to accept this dictum; and 
the person who did more than any other 
in the history of opera and concert to 
prove it to be the case is Schumann- 
Heink, the beloved contralto of two 
continents, who was born a German and 
then became an American, because the 
people in this country used her better 
than she had been used in the Fatherland. 
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speedily gave the smile to those 

A STUDY BY prime donne who had argued 
& Sree. : that they were unable to 
-_ sing more than twice a 
week, by quickly re- 
sponding to every call 
that was made upon 
her, and sometimes 
singing every day 
in the week. She had 
learned a vast rep- 

ertory of ‘Italian as 

well) as; German 

operas, so that she 

| was able to sing 
practically. every- 

thing that was on 

f the boards of the 
Metropolitan opera 

and could substitute 
for other singers at a 
moment’s notice. “Send 
for Schumann-Heink,”’ 
became the first words ut- 
tered by the impresario, as 
quickly as the signal of distress 








































ce I 
have 
adopted 
America, just 
as America has 
adopted me,”’ she 
said to me not long 
ago. “I received plenty 
of appreciations, decora- 
tions and honors in my 
home country, which naturally I 
love. But it was impossible to sup- 
port my ten children and my- 
self on decorations and honors. So 
I came to America for a trial. 
Americans opened their purses, 
which was a tip to my managers 
to do likewise, and as a result, I was 
able to make a comfortable home 
for my family soon after I reached 
these shores. So I was naturalized, 
and each of my children will be 
naturalized as soon as he is old 
enough. America is home to us now 
and always will be in the future.” 

It is said that Schumann-Heink 
received only seventy-five dollars 
a performance when she first came 
to this country—which sum she ac- 
cepted because of her ignorance of 
American prices, her need of money, 
and because she wanted a wide in- © + 
troduction to the public here. Sh = 


AS Orirud IN ‘‘ LOHENGRIN” 
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pany. 
Thus her salary grew 

by leaps and bounds 

and the New York 

public made a favorite 

of her. Then she ven- 

tured into the ‘‘ prov- 

inces”’ on concert 

tours and received 

the pretty sum of 

$1,000 a. night, 

and because she 

was able to fill 

three or four dates 

of this kind in the 

week, she quickly 

began to accumulate 

money. Musical doc- 

tors pricked up their 

ears. She was merely a 

contralto. She might 

have a passing vogue, but 

the critics knew ten years ago 

that her reign would be short; 








“ : : -_ Photograph by Bain 
went up, announcing the illness of Re ee 
any of the singers in the com- ae New York 


MME. 
SCHUMANN- 
HEINK AND 

CHILDREN 


people didn’t care 

to hear a contralto 

singer for any length 
of time. 

A prominent New York 
manager told me five years ago that 
in his opinion Schumann-Heink had 
about one more year as a favorite 
star, and certainly not more than 
two years. And then, as if flying in 
the face of Providence and defying 
the traditions, she suddenly ‘quit 
the Metropolitan and announced 
that she would tour the country in 
a comic opera called ‘‘Love’s Lot- 
tery.” This, said the managers, 
would be the last straw. The public 
would never again take seriously a 
singer who had deserted the operatic 
stage for the lighter form of enter- 
tainment. It was true that she was 
engaged for comic opera at a salary 
rarely paid to an entertainer of this 
sort; and the. musical world be- 
lieved that perhaps she was think- 
ing of retiring permanently from 
the stage, and was merely doing 


PT this to put a few thousand dollars in her 


SCHUMANN-HEINK AS Magdalena at 
BAYREUTH 








A VOICE WORTH 


reserve fund for the future. Practically 
everyone conceded that although she 
might be a success in comic opera, it 
must be her swan song, because she 
defied the traditions. 

But she had laughed at traditions 
before, and she resolved to laugh at them 
again. She had no intention of quitting 
the stage, but she wanted a larger audi- 
ence than her reputation and vogue at 
the Metropolitan opera gave her. And 
although astute advisers argued against 
her course, she argued that she was 
right, and said she was willing to abide 
by the consequences. The other day she 
said: ‘‘They told me I was crazy and 
that I was damaging my career when I 
went in ‘Love’s Lottery,’ but I consider 
it the most diplomatic business stroke 
I ever made in my life. I wanted the 
American people, and not just a few 
opera-goers, to hear me, because I 
believed that there was a vast multitude 
of people who aré not regular concert- 
goers, who might become my patrons, 
in case they heard me in the lighter 
entertainment and liked me. And what 
was the result? I was right.” 

And thus it has come about that she 
ventures into small college towns in 
Mississippi and sings before a packed 
auditorium. Her tours each year take 
her from Texas to Alberta and from 
Chicago to New York and to New Or- 
leans, with the largest receipts and the 
largest attendance drawn by any artist 
of the present day or of any other day. 
Far from being ready to retire, she is 
making plans ahead for at least ten 
years. She is only fifty-one years of 
age, but she plans to take it easier after 
she has reached the sixtieth milestone, 
believing that she will have earned a 
‘“‘holiday” by that time. 

When she returned from Germany, 
after singing at the Bayreuth festival, 
her managers had booked one hundred 
concerts for her during the winter, with 
fifteen appearances with orchestra and 
ten or fifteen with operatic companies 
as a “guest.” This number was quickly 
increased until she had 125 recitals 
booked—until the number became 
limited because there happens to be 
so few days in the year. 

It is interesting, therefore, to take 
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$300,000 A YEAR 


note of what her income from her voice, 
a despised contralto, has become. Sev- 
eral years ago she raised her fee to 
$1,500 a night, and now she gets a guar- 
antee of $1,500 and in some of the larger 
places receives a percentage of the 
gross receipts— which carries the figure 
far above $2,000. Thus it is safe to 
reckon that she receives in excess of 
$300,000 for the season’s work in this 
country, not counting her profits from 
the phonograph records, which now 
include a large variety of selections and 
are said to pay a tremendous royalty. 

In fairness to the singer, it should be 
added that she has always made it a 
point to demand a top-notch figure for 
her services in cities where there is an 
assured audience that can afford to pay, 
whereas she has frequently sung in col- 
lege towns for less than half of her regu- 
lar fee, because she was requested to do 
so by the faculty and students. I knew 
of one case of this kind which came 
about in a somewhat unusual manner. 
She was scheduled to sing in a city near 
the college town on a certain evening, 
and in the afternoon, as is her custom, 
she went out from the hotel for a stroll. 
She was met by two eager college stu- 
dents, who addressed her and frankly 
admitted that they had no excuse 
excepting that they wanted the honor of 
hearing her voice. She was pleased by 
their manner and asked if they were 
coming to her recital that evening, 
which forced the braver of the two to 
admit that they could not afford to do 
so, but hoped that she would be so kind 
as to give them her autograph. She 
went back into the hotel with them and 
sat down to a desk in the parlor of the 
waiting room, quickly writing a pass to 
the concert for each of them with in- 
structions to the box-office to issue two 
tickets to be charged to her, with a 
return of the orders to do so to the 
bearers. The boys beamed with pleasure 
and were delighted to bear the tidings 
to their college executives that Schu- 
mann-Heink had volunteered to come 
to the school and sing. A price was 
later agreed upon, not more than a 
fourth of her regular fee, and she visited 
the town and gave the best recital that 
she could select from her repertory. 
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Although she did not start out to do 
so, because she merely had the deter- 
mination to succeed artistically and 
financially, she seems to have spent her 
career shattering the traditions that 
long before her time had been slowly 
binding themselves around music and 
musicians for many years. For example, 
in addition to the contralto bugaboo, 
already noted, the general belief that 
starring in comic opera ruined one’s 
reputation as a concert singer, and the 
idea of the divas that singing more than 
three or four times a week was detri- 
mental to the voice, Schumann-Heink 
dared to commit the folly of having 
children of her own, and then rather 
gloried in the fact, announcing to the 
world that in her opinion, women, 
whether or not they were opera-singers, 
had not fulfilled their principal mission 
on earth until they had become mothers. 

“T got a new tone in my voice for 
every baby,” she laughed to a news- 
paper man who asked her for an opinion 
concerning a famous singer’s remark 
that women’s voices were ruined by 
maternity and attending to the routine 
domestic duties of the housewife. “‘ Bet- 
ter for them to be raising babies than 
fighting for the privilege of voting,” she 
remarked when I asked her for her 
ideas concerning the suffrage move- 
ment. “I know that I have been too 
busy about my work to devote time to 
things that belong to the men, and 
I believe that what is true of me is also 
true of all good mothers.” 

Years ago it was predicted that the 
singing of Wagnerian opera would ruin 
the voices of women who persisted in it, 
but the years have passed and such 
predictions have proved to be ground- 
less by such singers as Schumann- 
Heink. Another tradition smashed! She 
has sung the entire Wagnerian reper- 
tory for many years and now the world 
admits that she is not only pre-eminent 
among Wagnerian singers, but that as a 
concert artist, even as a Lieder-singer, 
she has few equals. 

And the remarkable difference in her 
case, as compared to Patti, and even to 
Luisa Tetrazzini, who is being carefully 
groomed for Patti’s place in coloratura 
opera, is that they confine themselves 
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chiefly to great centers of population 
and have been obliged to jump from 
St. Petersburg to Madrid, and from 
London to New York in the itinerary 
that would bring the maximum salary, 
whereas Schumann-Heink frequently 
gives recitals before assembled thou- 
sands in small cities that are barely 
known by name outside of postal guides. 

Paderewski, Kubelik and several of 
the popular instrumentalists have en- 
joyed phenomenal success during the 
comparatively short tours undertaken 
by them. They have accumulated for- 
tunes from these tours, but it is the con- 
sensus of opinion that their vogue is at 
least partially over in the territory 
where they play frequently, unless 
they allow several years to elapse and 
then are able to renew the demand for 
them. Exactly the reverse of this condi- 
tion is true of Schumann-Heink. The 
cities that formerly gave her crowded 
houses now engage larger halls, or, as 
often has been the case during the past 
season, pack chairs in every available 
spot of the house, including the stage, 
where not long ago I saw 250 people sit- 
ting at one of her recitals. In at least 
fifty cities in America her recital each 
year has become an annual affair and 
the musical season would not be com- 
plete without it. 

During the past season, she has re- 
ceived many of the greatest tributes of 
her life. One day years ago I met her ina 
railroad station, and, not having seen 
her since her last tour of Europe, I asked 
her if she had enjoyed herself as much as 
usual during her Continental jaunt. It 
was the year that she sang in one of the 
Richard Strauss operas at the com- 
poser’s request, and scored much more 
of a personal success than the composer 
did with his work. 

“Look here,’’ she laughed, opening 
her handbag, and taking out a large 
velvet jewel-case. “These things tell 
the story better than I can tell it.” 

Then she picked up beautiful pieces of 
jewelry, decorations, medals, and enough 
souvenirs to have covered the front of 
her waist and made her costume look 
like the comic opera raiment of a fake 
potentate. There were magnificent gifts 
from the Empress of Germany, many 






















































royal highnesses, various musical so- 
cities and famous individuals. 

“But I told Strauss I would not sing 
another performance of his opera for five 
thousand dollars,” she laughed. ‘‘The 
music is terrible: it has an awful effect 
upon the singers; it made us all excited 
and nervous, even aroused terror within 
us, and I was actually afraid that the 
lady who sang the leading soprano réle 
and whom the text made to swear 
vengeance upon me, would literally stab 
me with her dagger before the perform- 
‘ance was over.” 

Very different was her comment upon 
her European tour of the summer of 
1912. I do not know whether she brought 
back any new jeweled medals, but she 
related that she received tributes at 
Bayreuth and elsewhere that could not 
be duplicated in value by diamonds and 
rubies. She has sung at Bayreuth since 
1896 and has now become a fixture of 
every festival. She is a devoted friend 
of Cosima and Siegfried Wagner, widow 
and son of the master, and she has 
promised as usual, after each festival, to 
return for the next, which according to 
present plans will be held in 1914, when 
“The Flying Dutchman” will be re- 
vived. She says, however, that last 
summer’s festival had a different mean- 
ing for her than any of its predecessors. 

In the first place, on arrival at Bay- 
reuth, where she always has furnished 
apartments and is made to feel “at 
home”’ during her visit, she found that 
she had been made the subject of a 
glowing tribute in the Bayreuth festival 
book of 1912, an honor more frequently 
accorded the dead illustrious than the 
living great. There she divided honors 
with Franz Liszt, his daughter Cosima 
and the master himself, and there was 
the almost unheard-of thing that after 
her name appeared the words “New 
York” as her permanent place of resi- 
dence. Schumann-Heink, a German of 
the Germans, their particular pride and 
favorite, now returned to her fatherland 
as a “‘guest,” heralding to the world that 
she was an American. 

“This was one of the greatest honors 
of my life,” she related to me, “‘but it 
was almost equaled when, after the 
notable performance of ‘Die Meister- 
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sanger,’ which was conducted by old! 
Hans Richter and marked his farewell 
performance at Bayreuth, the director, 
a friend and associate of Wagner in 
life, took me by the arm and said: 
‘Come on, Schumann-Heink, you and 
I will have our picture taken together.’ 
And we went off to a photograph gallery 
together and did as he suggested. I be- 
lieve that it was something that he never 
did before and I value that picture more 
than any decoration I ever received.” 
Unlike many of the critics of the 
world, Schumann-Heink holds Bay- 
reuth above all other places as the spot 
where Wagnerian opera is presented 
under ideal conditions. “Despite the 
comment that filters into the daily press 
of the world,” she said, “‘the best, by 
far the best, Wagnerian performances in 
the world are given at Bayreuth. Sieg- 
fried Wagner has had the misfortune to 
find inevitable comparison to his illus- 
trious father in whatever he undertook 
to do. I consider him the greatest living 
stage director, and the amount of detail 
under his supervision at one of these 
festivals is so remarkable and he man- 
ages everything in such a splendid way 
that I believe this alone would stamp 
him as a great man even if he were not 
a composer of note. 
| ‘And Cosima, she too has come in for 
a great deal of criticism, but I think she 
is a wonderful woman. As long as the 
master lived, she was contented to be 
his wife, to entertain the famous per- 
sonages who came to Bayreuth, as his 
wife should entertain and receive, but 
she kept in the background so far as 
management of the vast enterprise was 
concerned, Then after Wagner died, it 
looked as if this gigantic scheme of his 
might die with him, and she quickly 
put her shoulder to the wheel and 
showed a phenomenal knowledge of 
everything connected with the work, 
even to the minutest details of stage 
management. She was preserving Bay- 
reuth for her son. She was doing it all 
for Siegfried, just what any good mother 
would have wanted to do for her boy. 
“Her knowledge of the operas was 
wonderful. I have seen her rehearse 
everything. I have seen that tall, wonder- 
ful old lady, who looks so much like her 
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father, Liszt, stand and show the 
dancers just how to raise their feet. She 
has tried to impress everyone with the 
fact that the operas do not relate to 
scenes and people of the present, and I 
know that as far as I am concerned, she 
has succeeded in impressing upon my 
mind the fact that everything was 
grander in this day in which the people 
of Wagnerian opera moved and lived. 
There was something ancient and al- 
most Greek about their classic beauty, 
and there was something Greek and 
classic about Cosima as she gave us 
every detail. She seemed to understand 
as none other in the world understood.” 

Much has been written about Schu- 
mann-Heink’s palmy days, which in- 
clude the past fifteen years, but one 
hears little about her beginnings. It is 
known that she came to America as a 
well-seasoned opera singer with a big 
repertory. She could sing the Italian 
operas and the German operas—she 
could go on at a moment’s notice and 
sing almost anything requested—but 
the other day she told me of that day 
long ago at Dresden, when she was pro- 
moted to the cathedral choir from the 
little church where she had been sing- 
ing, and by a veritable fizzle of an 
attempt to let the world know about 
her voice, succeeded in attracting atten- 
tion to herself. 

“Up to the time I was sixteen years 
of age,” she laughed, “I sang like a 
goose. I believe there was never a worse 
voice in the world. But suddenly it 
dawned on me and my family that I 
could sing. It just seemed to come to me 
out of the skies. I was taken to the 
choir-master of our church and he was 
so pleased that he immediately invited 
me to join the singers in service. Then 
he reported to the leader of the cathe- 
dral choir at Dresden that I was too 
good to be singing in a small church. 
The cathedral Kapell-meister heard me 
and invited me to come with his singers. 
Then he gave me solos and in many 
ways did what he could to let people 
hear what a splendid voice had come 
where there was no voice at all. Finally, 
one day there was to be a big festival at 
the cathedral; the king and queen and 
their suites were to make a state entry 
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into the church and the old man in a 
trembling voice told me about what 
honors were to be thrust upon me. I had 
been selected to sing a sort of proces- 
sional; as the dignitaries walked down 
the aisle of the church. 


“Of course I was delighted, for this. 


was an honor indeed, and all of my 
family were in the church to witness my 
triumph. Everything went all right and 
I was singing for all I was worth until I 
spied the royal party. They were all in 
uniform and as I had never seen glitter- 
ing gold and ermine before, I began to 
stare at them and devote more atten- 
tion to them than to my music. Finally 
I forgot all about the music and stood 
with my music in hand staring with 
open mouth from the choir loft. The 
Kapell-meister thought I had become 
suddenly stricken or something and he 
pounded me on the arm with his baton. 
His reputation had been ruined, for he 
had promised some of the authorities 
that they would hear a sweet-voiced 
singer on the big occasion. He scolded 
and fretted and fumed, but it was too 
late. The thing was over and I had 
ruined it. 

“The royal party took its seats as the 
organ played and the bishop began the 
service. I was in disgrace and I knew it. 
Perhaps it was the-end of my career, 
which I already believed was dawning 
for me. My family was mortified and 
the whole thing seemed to spell defeat, 
until I had given the matter some 
thought. I then took hope from defeat, 
vowed to ‘show them,’ as you say in 
America, and immediately began to get 
an operatic repertory ready. My first 
chance at the opera was as Azucena 
in ‘Il Trovatore,’ a part which I still 
sing, but as I recall it, those early per- 
formances were a sort of comic opera 
for me, and I know I must have given 
the part at least a comic opera swing. 
But I had learned my lesson at the 
church and I never again permitted any- 
thing to take my attention from my 
singing. To that I ascribe much of 
whatever success I have had. When I 
sang, I thought of nothing else but sing- 
ing—and I have always believed it was 
my fizzle at the church that taught me 
the big lesson.” 
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Casual Chronicles 


of a Captious Critid@ 


By GEORGE 
JEAN NATHAN 





ECENTLY, I spent several 
R days in my laboratory seek- 

ing to discover just what it 
was that was wrong with the lyrics in 
our music shows. The lyrics of a native 
musical comedy have long since become 
as fertile a source of jokery as either 
Jersey City or taking one’s wife to 
Paris. “Why?” I have often asked my- 
self. And asking, have been baffled. The 
lyrics have been sinister specimens, to 
be sure. But was there—is there—no 
cure, no restorative, no specific? A diffi- 
cult problem! A problem not to be 
solved in an hour, in a.day. Yet I believe 
that at last I am on the track. 

As we all of us know, it is the custom 
of a music show performer to sing the 
lyrics of his songs forwards—that is, to 
begin at the beginning and proceed 
toward the end, after the fashion 
obtaining in reading a novel or letter. 
Herein did I come upon the clue that 
may, I believe, some day revolutionize 
the American musical comedy lyric. 
After a long process of experiment, I 
arrived at the conclusion that a consid- 
erable measure of the trouble with the 
native lyric is that it is sung forwards 
instead of backwards. Upon examining 
carefully into eighty-six specimens 
selected at random from the music 
shows of the last few years, I may re- 
port that the reading of each of the 
eighty-six lyrics backwards immeas- 
urably improved them—or, at least, im- 
parted to them a quality of piquancy 
and intelligibility which they previously 
did not possess. 

In order concretely to prove the fact 
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of the experiment to the reader of these 
Chronicles, let me set down a sample 
lyric in its entirety rendered backwards. 


“THE Gasy GLIDE” 
VERSE 
It’s a heavenly trip, it’s a big joyful dip 


Can you stop? I guess “No, 

For you travel so, with a lot of go; 

You feel all the joys of life in one single 
minute. 

Talk about your other rags, why they aren’t 
in it, 

Floating in the air, you are here and there— 

We can’t stop our feet at all, they feel such 
an itching, 

We are going crazy ’bout this new dance be- 
witching. 


CHORUS 


Oh! Oh! That Gaby, Gaby glide 

Do the forward dip and see how you begin to 
sway, 

Do the side step, trip and then go back the 
other way— 

Don’t lag or let your feelings hide, 

Oh! Oh! That Gaby glide 

Swing up near, then wide, 

Do the Paris ride, 

Start in to the side; 

Dance it here and dance it there and keep on 
dancing hard, 

Prance along as though you were upon the 
boulevard, 

It’s just a real Parisian slide, 

Oh! Oh! That Gaby, Gaby glide! 


Again, let us render the chorus of 
Robert B. Smith’s “Rose” lyric from 
“The Rose Maid” in the same reverse 
way: 


Where the roses bloom, 

Love will linger longer— 
Under their perfume, 

Faint hearts beat the stronger, 
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In each petal hovers 
Honey wet with dew, 
Roses bloom for lovers 
’Neath a sky of blue. 


Again, the “Romance” lyric of Harry 
B. Smith from “The Enchantress’— 
also backwards: 


To the land of my own romance, 

The hand and the heart that shall lead me 
there 

Ah, shall I meet perchance? 

Fancy’s romances are my world, 

Waiting a poet rare— 

Dream of a song that’s still unsung 

*Tis not of laurels fair 

(That) I have a dream by night, by day. 
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wards: 


My little Persian Rose, 
Can’t live without you, 
I’m wild about you, dearie; - 
For me and you 
I’m sure will do 
A garden just for two; 
You ev’ry hour 
With love I’ll shower 
Here in your bower, 
Oh pretty flower, 
How I love you, nobody knows, 
My little Persian Rose! 








MODERN REVISIONS OF FAMOUS THEATRICAL SAYINGS 


SAYING I 

“There are two manners of impress- 
ing audiences at the playhouse: by the 
elevated and by the true.”—Victor 
Hugo. 

MODERN REVISION 

There are two manners of impress- 
ing audiences at the playhouse: by the 
unelevated and by the untrue. 


SAYING II 
“Two principal influences have op- 
posed reality on the stage. The first 
has been romanticism, the second the 
idea that the making of a plot is a spe- 
cial art.”—Paul Bourget. 


MODERN REVISION 

Three principal influences have op- 

posed reality on the stage. The first has 

been romanticism, the second the idea 

that the making of a plot is a special art, 
and the third, “realistic” scenery. 


SAYING III 
“There are actors doomed to prose 
and others doomed to poetry.”—C, 
Coquelin. 


MODERN REVISION 

There are actors doomed to prose 
and others doomed to poetry and others 
doomed to the plays of George Broad- 
hurst. 

SAYING IV 

“T am afraid that more than one 
Parisian comes out of a playhouse with 
a tendency to dream.”—Jules Lemaitre. 


MODERN REVISION 
I am afraid that more than one 
American goes into a playhouse with a 
tendency to sleep. 


SAYING V 
“Some players have the conceit to 
think that when the author has finished 
the play he has done only half of the 
work, and the players must do the rest.” 
—Edmond de Goncourt. 


MODERN REVISION 
All players have the conceit to think 
that when the author has finished the 
play he has done only half of the 
work, and the players must do the 
rest. 
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The moment a new “society” play is 
produced, it-has become a settled habit 
among the critics to dash madly down 
to the office, grab the linoleum off the 
typewriter and begin waxing caustic 
over the “manners” of the characters. 

The proper way in which to start a 
critique of this species, is to announce 


that “Judging from his play, Ignatz 
Jones knows very little about the man- 
ners of society people.” And thus it 
comes about that our eye is subsequently 
massaged in the critique by a digging 
reference to the circumstance that “in 
Act II, Van Renssalaer Witherspoon 
was made by the vulgar author to keep 


And yet again, the widely sung “Lit- 
tle Persian Rose” lyric—again back- 
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his hat on in the presence of ladies” 
and that “in Act III] Gwendolyn Green- 
Pitt was caused by the bounder of a 
playwright to cross her legs in the pres- 
ence of her grandma.” And so on, 
indefinitely. In New York, the critics 
are particularly active in frothing at the 
mouth whenever Reggie Catherwold in 
Act I expectorates on his hands or 
whenever Alys Belastmont, confronting 
her fiancé in Act II, tells him politely 
to go to hell. For this reason and be- 
cause of this hot, albeit spurious, in- 
dignation, I deem it high time that this 
question of manners—pro and con—be 
laid under the microscope. 

It seems to me that there is in our 
modern American civilization no more 
dangerous evidence of an increasing 
decadence than the general public atti- 
tude toward good manners. Time was 
-—and not so very long ago—when a 
modest proportion of native human 
society was given to an adherence to 
the principles and precepts of good 
form. But, with the passing of the years, 
this proportion of persons who deport 
themselves nicely and precisely after the 
code of good manners has s0 steadily, 
so relentlessly, so unremittingly, so 
definitely, so incontrovertibly increased 
that it seems not exaggeration to say 
that to-day fully nine-tenths of the 
American nation is well mannered. 
Think! Nine-tenths! 

Manners and progress, manners and 
vibrant individuality, have never and 
can never go hand in hand. Progress is 
an uncouth and ungrammatical maiden. 
She picks her teeth with insolvent 
bravado and flouts the smug and sneer- 
ing lookers-on. She. knows no rules, no 
guide-books. Her cry is: “I comes, I 
sees, I conquers!” Progress, again, is a 
dirty-faced little newsboy whose dirtier- 
faced parents have brought him steer- 
age-wise to a new land where the sun 
seems to shine. 

Progress is a Gaiety girl meeting with 
a Duke—and not marrying him. Prog- 
ress uses no fingerbowls; Progress 
chews gum at the tea hour. Progress is 
a pink-cheeked child wildly wielding a 
sledge-hammer. And its old nurse’s 
name is Dame Insolence—the “e” of 
the “Dame” frequently being elided. 
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Progress and manners are not writ- 
ten on the same pages of the world’s 
throbbing history. When strong-legged, 
profane Rome of the days of its lewd 
grandeur began to get manners, Rome 
and Rome’s power began to fade. When 
the sturdy phalanxes of more modern 
Gaul, with eyes dreaming over the map 
of Europe, began to breathe in the suave 
polish of golden salons and satined 
dicta, the fleur-de-lys began to wither. 
Britain, augustly impolite ever, still 
swings its austere flag across the seas; 
Germany, homespun to the teeth of it, 
still swings its muscled arm, iceman- 
like, in the face of timorous “I beg your 
pardon” diplomacy. Nor is it, as the 
good Signor Ade has put it, merely the . 
trivial cocktail that follows the flag. 
Where the banner of a vulgar nation 
beats brazenly in the wind, there too 
will you find progress in the arts, in the 
bone and sinew of new generations, in 
the sciences and in the philosophies. 
Vulgarity lights the torch of wisdom 
and of the world’s great onward-march. 
The silk-cloaked Sir Walter Raleighs 
are merely the little giggling anecdotes 
of history; the baggy-kneed Lincolns 
the thundering motifs. 

“Manners,” said Balzac, “are the 
hypocrisies of nations.” 

“Manners are essential only to such 
persons as must, by the lofty exercise 
of manners, conceal their corresponding 
lack of inherent and natural good breed- 
ing,” said Voltaire. 

“Manners,” said Addison, “are pri- 
marily intended for the use of persons 
who are suspicious of the social stand- , 
ing of others and who employ manners 
in the endeavor to overawe the appar- 
ently humbler individuals.” 

“Manners,” observed Madame de 
Maintenon, “are useless among persons 
who are sure of their position.” But, of 
course, one must take the last quoted 
with a copious grain of chloride of 
sodium; for the Madame, as everyone 
knows, was something of a scalawag. 

What are good manners? Concretely, 
that is. What are these exotic things 
that are advocated by unwise dramatic 
critics the nation over, that are prac- 
tised so deliberately and magniloquently 
by our degénerating peoples? 
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My spies have procured for me a 
small book on whose cover is emblaz- 
oned in gaudy gilt the imposing noun 
“Etiquette.” In the book, amid other 
instructive and enlightening dicta, I 
have penetrated to the following illus- 
trative, poignant and typical rules: 





1. If one would be regarded as a gentle- 
man one must never under any circumstances 
on taking leave of a lady hold the lady’s 
hand longer than is absolutely essential to 
the formality of a so-called hand-shake. 

2. When you have finished a dance, do 
not remain standing still on the dancing floor 
but proceed directly to walk with your lady 
partner around the room. This gives one 
the easy air of nonchalance so vital to good 
manners, 


3. If, at a dinner or supper party, one 
finds that one has made use of the forks or 
spoons in the wrong order, it is best to dis- 
tract embarrassing attention from oneself 
paradoxically by deliberately calling atten- 
tion to the error one has made. This will 
cause a laugh and will obviate subsequent 
abashment during the rest of the meal. A 
clever and effective way in which to accom- 
_ the neat little coup is to gain the 

ostess’ attention and to remark to her (so 
that, of course, the other guests may hear) : 
“Somehow or other your dinners (or sup- 
pers, as the case may be) are alwa ys so inter- 
esting that one invariably has one’s attention 
completely distracted from the food and as 
a result one usually discovers to one’s amaze- 
ment when one finally grasps a moment to 
occupy himself with his plate that he has 
used a fork for the consomme and a spoon 
for the oysters.” An airy quip of this spe- 
cies will bring a round of laughter, will gain 
the hostess’ good will through its subtle 
flattery and will relieve one of any embarrass- 
ment no matter what forks or spoons one 
uses throughout the balance of the occasion, 


Let us say I admit that such manners 
are of Brobdingnagian, Cyclopean im- 
portance above all such boorjwa things 
as sincerity, honesty, soap baths, clean 
teeth, a sweet breath, morality, intelli- 
gence, food, drink and ideas in the 
brain-pan—thereby proving to the 
doubtful reader that I am a gentleman 
and therefore able to say anything 
adverse about manners that I wish with- 
out endangering either my exalted social 
standing or reputation—and let us 
observe whether there are any defects 
or discrepancies in the great manner 
ritual. 

By way of start, let us glance at the 
three illuminating specimens quoted. 
What is the precise limit of time allow- 
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able for bidding a lady good-by by the 
hand? And when and where does gentle- 
manliness cease during the elaboration 
of the grip? Also, why should not a 
gentleman hold a lady’s hand as long as 
he cares to—provided, of course, (and 
this is a highly important consideration 
and qualification) that the lady be fair 
to the eye? During the perfumed era of 
knighthood, the code of good manners 
permitted that a gracious cavalier might 
dally over miladi’s hand without a time- 
limit—and not sacrifice thereby the sub- 
sequent right to powder his nose with 
the rest of the elect. In the late seven- 
teen hundreds the hand-kissing au ’voir 
was a function of considerable pro- 
longed ado; the varlet who would have 
taken a more abrupt leave of a lady 
would have been given the retroussé 
proboscis by the bystanders, including 
the disappointed damsel. What, then, 
has since come about at the secret meet- 
ings of the arbiters of manners that has 
so gravely moved toward so radical an 
alteration of the by-laws? To be sure, 
gloves have become expensive and a pro- 
tracted hand-clasp helps nobody except 
the cleaner—but what puny ‘reason is 
this! Indeed, the present-day futility 
and vacuity of quoted rule number one 
may be indicated no more electrically 
than through a glimpse at the following 
chronological and perfectly accurate 
table of statistics: 


1500 A. D.—To be a gentleman one had, 
in bidding a lady au ’voir, to bow low, to 
approach the lady with a flourish, to take the 
lady’s hand in one’s own, to glance a ravish- 
ing glance into the lady’s eyes, to whisper 
saccharine zeros into the lady’s ear, to bend 
elaborately over the lady’s hand, to imprint 
on that hand a slobbery smack, to retreat 
from the hand in a bowed condition until 
one was well removed from the spot whereon 
the lady stood, to assume again an upright 
poise, to place one’s hand on one’s heart, to 
bow again and to repeat until one was well 
out of the door. Time: Five minutes. 

1600 A. D.—The same, save that the first 
low bow, the flourishing approach and the 
ravishing glance must be omitted. Four 
minutes. 

1700 A. D.—The same, save that the first 
Icw bow, the flourishing approach, the rav- 
ishing glance and any undue slobberiness as 
to the kiss must be omitted. Time: Three 

minutes. 

1800 A. D.—The same, save that the first 
low bow, the flourishing approach, the rav- 
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ishing glance, the undue slobberiness as to 
the kiss and the bowed retreat must be 
omitted. Time: Two minutes. 

1860 A. D.—The same, save that the first 
low bow, the flourishing approach, the ravish- 
ing glance, the undue slobberiness, the bowed 
retreat, the resumption of upright poise and 
the final series of hand-on-heart bows must 
be omitted. Time: One minute. 

1900 A. D.—The same, save that every- 
thing but the taking of the lady’s hand in 
peat own must be omitted. Time: Ten sec- 
onds. 


From which it will be observed that 
it is four minutes and fifty seconds 
easier to be a gentleman to-day than 
it was four hundred odd years ago. Also 
that a gentleman of 1500 or 1600 or 
1700 or 1800 would to-day be regarded 
as a masher, a lady-killer, a forward, 
impudent wretch, as well as an ostenta- 
tious booby. Also that the gentleman of 
one period is the mucilaginous mucker 
of the next, and vice versa. 

To-day affectation is looked on as the 
Hoboken of good manners; yesterday 
affectation was looked on as good-man- 
ners’ own favorite little brother. Are 
we, then, to agree with Saint Evremond 
that simple nature, however defective, 
is better than the least objectionable 
affectation; and, defects for defects, 
those which are natural are more bear- 
able than affected virtues? Or with 
Oscar Wilde and his rebuttal, that the 
canons of good society are the same as 
the canons of art? “Form,” he expostu- 
lates, “is absolutely essential to it. It 
should have the dignity and affectation 
of a ceremony as well as its unreality 
and should combine the insincere char- 
acter of a romantic play with the wit and 
beauty that make such plays delightful 
to us. Is insincerity such a terrible 
thing? I think not. It is merely a method 
by which we can multiply our person- 
alities.” 

Pass we now quickly to quoted rule 
number two for the guidance of a 
gentleman at a dance. Just why it should 
be more “nonchalant” to begin strolling 
around the room even before one has 
completely regained one’s equilibrium 
after the tune-inspired gyrations than it 
should be to linger casually on the por- 
tion of the floor where one has finally 
been brought to a halt seems a bit diffi- 
cult of answer. For all the new styles 
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and manners, I still protest at the top 
of my lungs and with my sleeves rolled 
up that ice-cream was never meant to be 
eaten with a fork, that a salt-shaker is 
an apter and more eligible utensil than 
one of those little silver things from 
which you have to fish out the salt with 
something that looks like a spoon at the 
tender age of two months, and that there 
is no valid reason under the great arch 
of heaven why Camembert cheese in the 
open season should not be inhaled via a 
soup-ladle. 

In the same way, I must contend that 
the only person who could answer with 
nicety the requirements of specimen rule 
number two would have to be something 
of an athlete. Any real gentleman is so 
thoroughly worn out and breathless 
after a dance that to ask him imme- 
diately to start on a promenade would 
be akin to the most flagrant vulgarity. 

As to the sample instruction on how 
to act when one has erroneously made 
use of forks and knives at dinner 
parties, it may be said to speak amply 
for itself. Nevertheless, I cannot help 
thinking that the worst imaginable man- 
ners are those which induce a hostess 
to lay out a dozen or more stilettos, 
fish-hooks, dirks, poniards, _ sickles, 
reaping-hooks, prongs, et cetera, beside 
a guest’s plate for the deliberate pur- 
pose of confusing him in the presence 
of the assembled mob. 

Also, I cannot resist the thought that 
the best-mannered, and analogously 
most comfortable, rule in the world is 
that which says: 


Eat what you like how you like, being 
careful only not to drop anything on your 
shirt bosom. If you must spill anything, 
spill it on the tablecloth and not on your 
shirt, The tablecloth doesn’t belong to you. 


If there is a set piece of verbalistic 
pyrotechnics to be touched off effectively 
in this crisis—that is, the crisis indi- 
cated in specimen rule number three— 
why should there not be provided 
canned repartee for other crises not 
a whit less mortifying? If the witty 
remark “Somehow or other your din- 
ners are always so interesting that one 
invariably has one’s attention com- 
pletely distracted from the food and as 
a result one usually discovers to one’s 
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amazement . that he has used 
a fork for the consommé and a spoon 
for the oysters” is guaranteed to prove 
inevitably effective, why shouldn’t the 
ritual of good manners tell us of other 
equally witty canned repartee for ready 
use in other equally embarrassing 
situations ? 

For instance, when one has stepped 
ponderously on a lady’s great toe during 
a dreamy Strauss waltz and subse- 
quently has followed up this bit of play- 
fulness by stepping on the lady’s skirt 
and causing the skirt to elope from the 
waistband, why shouldn’t the Book come 
to our ill-bred rescue? In such an exi- 
gency, why wouldn’t this droll soupcon 
turn the trick: 

“Oh, I’m so sorry. You are so very 
beautiful that my eyes were kept 
chained to your lovely visage and, not 
looking where I was proceeding, first 
trod I upon your foot and then on your 

own.” 

Thus by deliberately, but euphemistic- 
ally, calling the lady’s attention to what 
one had done one might paradoxically 
distract embarrassing attention from 
oneself. If the scheme works at the din- 
ner table why wouldn’t it work equally 
well in the ballroom? 

Take another critical juncture. Let us 
suppose that a person has inadvertently 
drunk out of a fingerbowl. (To be sure, 
it is said that this contingency exists 
only in venerable jest, that it never 
really has happened or could happen. 
This is not true. On three separate and 
distinct occasions J have caught myself 
in the act of lifting a fingerbowl to my 
ruby lips. On the first of these occa- 
sions, I lost sight of what I was doing 
during a discussion in which one of the 
gentlemen present insisted in perfect 
seriousness that the United States is a 
republic. On the second, my mental 
aérostation was brought about when 
one of the guests, a stockbroker, admit- 
ted that he had heard of Nietzsche. And 
on the third occasion, I lost track of 
myself and all personal control during 
a heated conversation when one of the 
men present declared that he could not 
see anything pretty about Julia Sander- 
son.) Why does not the ritual provide 
us happily with repartee for such a 
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catastrophic emergency? How, for in- 
stance, would this do: 

“Ah, I observe that you think I am 
an odd fellow! Not at all, my dear 
hostess, I am an Elk.” 

The freshness of this retort, its sheer 
novelty and electric piquancy should 
guarantee a wave of merry laughter and 
its exponent’s immediate re-instatement. 

What, then, actually are good 
manners? 

Of course, there are the conventional 
and convenient—and consequently often 
erroneous—definitions, such definitions 
as Swift’s “Good manners are the art 
of making those people easy with whom 
we converse” and the Zarathustran 
anarch’s “Impoliteness is only a sign of 
clumsy modesty which, when taken by 
surprise, loses its head and would fain 
hide the fact by means of rudeness.” 
Yet, looking at the question either way, 
either from the vice side or the versa 
side, the definitions of good manners 
that have been bequeathed to us to date 
seem woefully inadequate and largely, 
if not wholly, possessed of false bases. 
Good manners—or at least what we of 
this day are pleased to look up and 
apotheosize as good manners—are noth- 
ing more than bad manners. And what 
we are pleased to regard as bad manners 
are really good manners. Here is my 
sneaky paradox. 


Good manners, in brief, may be de- 
fined as a sect of amendments to the 
constitutional comforts of the United 
States of society whose letter is punc- 
tiliously lived up to by all the slaves 
that were not freed by Abraham Lin- 
coln—or by breeding. 

Let us also remember—and keep it 
constantly in mind—that if some fine 
day the King of England were to take 
it into his head to eat peas with a knife, 
it would instantly become disgustingly 
bad manners in all English-speaking 
countries—including the United States 
—to eat peas, as at present, with a 
spoon. Or is it a fork? I don’t know. 
But anyway it doesn’t matter much, be- 
cause at least a month will elapse before 
this appears in print and the “good 
manners” on this particular subject will 
probably have changed long before that. 
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Family Cupboard 


By OWEN DAVIS 


Novelized, with the permission 
of Mr. Davis and of William 
A. Brady (the producer), by 


GEORGE VAUX BACON 





S. NELSON was spending 
M the morning in the living- 

room, going over bills. There 
was nothing unusual about that, as Mrs. 
Nelson had been doing the same thing 
for many years; but in this instance, 
she was looking at them to experience 
the horrid thrill of one who beholds 
statements of debts that one cannot pay 
without getting into trouble about it. 
Her account at the bank was over- 
drawn. Her husband had asked her to 
be careful about her expenses—and 
before her lay several thousand dollars 
worth of liabilities for those luxurious 
necessities which make New York life 
the acme of comfort and zenith of 
nervous worry. 

Mrs. Nelson was quite typical of 
herself, the only person of whom any 
well-bred New York woman is ever 
typical; American society breeds in- 
dividuals, not types. She possessed 
that charming selfishness which is the 
greatest attraction of American woman- 
hood, united with a dark, graceful 
beauty and a perfect taste in enunciation 
as well as clothes which, while it marked 
her indubitably as a member of a set 
whose position could never be ques- 
tioned, was nevertheless her own. 

Her social secretary, who was going 
over the bills with her on this occasion, 
showed equal marks of good breeding 
—and was, moreover, rather more self 
possessed than her mistress. 
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She was, in fact, the daughter of an 
excellent gentleman who had died 
while still guilty of the execrable taste 
of being unable to amass a fortune; and 
she was, therefore, to all practical in- 
tents and purposes, a servant. Recog- 
nizing this, Mrs. Nelson, who was above 
all things a lady, treated her better— 
far better—than she would anyone she 
considered wholly an equal—meaning 
by that, some one with as much money 
as she, or considerably more. In fact, 
Mrs. Nelson treated her servants even 
better than she did herself, which is an 
inalienable mark of caste. Only an Im- 
possibility is rude to servants, and one 
would be mad to allow one’s servants to 
dissipate as much as oneself. It is com- 
mon for one generation of servants to 
live through two or three generations 
of masters and mistresses. 

Miss Burk often bothered Mrs. Nel- 
son by her cleverness. At times she said 
things. Mrs. Nelson herself could never 
rise above an epigram. She was, in fact, 
lecturing Miss Burk mildly upon the 
danger of being brilliant on this occa- 
sion, when she was interrupted by the 
entrance of her daughter Alice. 

If one had met Mrs. Nelson and Alice 
without ever having met Mr. Nelson, 
one could have approximated his char- 
acter very rapidly. Alice was alert, not 
at all epigrammatic, but very keen wit- 
ted—not at all spoiled, but thoroughly 
independent constitutionally: the kind 
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of a woman who would do either of 
two things if confronted with an in- 
soluble triangle—either run away with 
the man and defy convention till she 
died of heart-sickness, or go into a con- 
vent and remain there with equal stead- 
fastness till she died of ennui. Being a 
character capable of rising above the 
limits of her own existence, her mother 
was nothing at all above which to rise. 
She was one of those young people who 
have principles and are _ therefore 
doomed to suffer—first because other 
people go against them; finally because 
they go against them themselves. 

On this particular occasion she was 
filled with a sudden realization of the 
fact (partly because she was herself 
engaged to be married to young Tom 
Harding, one of her set, and had been 
giving marriage her youthfully serious 
attention for some time) that her 
mother was a remarkable hostess and a 
famous leader of society, but was not 
a successful wife. Being clever, Alice 
was naturally also impertinent. The two 
are inseparable in a world of stupids. 
She watched her mother and Miss Burk 
go over the bills for some time without 
saying anything; but when the secre- 
tary retired, she promptly took her 
mother to task in typical American 
fashion. In an equally American fashion 
her mother weakly defended herself 
against the onslaught of the young 
generation. 

“Your father is like the rest of men 
to-day,” she replied to Alice’s insistence 
that between her own, her mother’s and 
her brother Kenneth’s disregard for the 
head of the house, they had practically 
forced him from his own home to his 
club. “He only has time for his busi- 
ness. He thinks of nothing else.” 

Alice gave her mother a look that 
came perilously near disgust. 

“How can he have time for anything 
else?” she asked. “Don’t you know that 
among us we are driving him almost 
insane with our absurd demands for 
money—always more money? Some- 
times I wonder why he doesn’t stop 
grinding out dollars—stop and ask for 
his share—for his pay for the work he 
does !”” 

Mrs. Nelson chose not to understand, 
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and gazed at her daughter in surprise. 

“His pay?” she demanded in a prop- 
erly shocked voice. 

Alice warmed to her subject. 

“Is this his home?” she demanded 
with a gesture. “He could get a place 
to eat in and a bed to sleep in for less 
than fifty thousand dollars a year. 
What does he get even for that? He 
goes to work before any of us are up, 
and five nights a week we are out to 
dinner. When we do see him, what do 
we know of his life—or care? What do 
we do for him but spend his money? 
What do we ever ask of him but more 
money ?” 

Mrs. Nelson reached for a magazine 
and idly turned its pages as she an- 
swered her daughter coolly. 

“It’s a very good thing that you are 
about to be married, Alice. Two women 
in one house are always just one too 
many. Your father and I understand 
each other perfectly.” 

Like all weak women, Mrs. Nelson 
occasionally said something that seemed 
to indicate strength of character be- 
cause it was utterly selfish. Alice lost 
the opportunity to reply, and her 
mother held the advantage of her re- 
mark through the sudden appearance 
of Potter, the butler, announcing Mr. 
and Mrs. Harding—Alice’s fiancé and 
his mother. 

The moment Mrs. Harding entered 
Mrs. Nelson’s presence, one could tell 
that the former lady’s position in the 
world was as unquestionable as the 
latter’s. 

Mrs. Nelson recovered herself with 
an effort while Alice greeted her 
mother-in-law-to-be with a kiss and 
Tom Harding with a handshake and a 
murmured greeting. 

“We are establishing a family bal- 
ance, Sarah,” Mrs. Nelson finally suc- 
ceeded in saying with a half laugh, and 
a glance at Alice, who had walked to a 
corner of the room, absorbed in con- 
versation with Tom. “Alice and I do 
nothing, while Charles stays away at his 
office and works for us both.” 

“Your husband works too much,” 
said Mrs. Harding with an air of 
finality. 

“So Alice has just been telling me. 
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She is quite of the opinion that I don’t 
know enough to take care of myself.” 
“Alice always was the clever one of 
the family,’ Mrs. Harding replied 
ambiguously. Glancing at her son and 
Alice, her tone changed. “They are 
going to be happy!” she whispered. 

Mrs. Nelson replied with unerring 
cordiality : 

“I am sure of it! It is quite ideal. 
They have everything—youth, money, 
position—” 

“And even affection.” Mrs. Harding 
stared in front of her. “I know it’s a lit- 
tle out of date; but like many old fash- 
ioned things, it wears well. They are in 
love, Emily, just as boys and girls used 
to be—just as you and Charles were 
—once.” 

“I wonder why you said that once.” 
Mrs, Nelson appeared almost ready to 
become irritated, but proceeded calmly: 
“Surely that was unnecessary. Charles 
and I are the best of friends. We never 
quarrel.” 

“Naturally,” replied Mrs. Harding 
acidly. “You don’t see enough of each 
other.” 

“T thought Charles and I were quite 
a model couple.” Mrs. Nelson’s air be- 
came one of actual reflection. “It is 
queer that two of you should reproach 
me in one day. I wonder if there is any 
truth in it. I must ask him.” 

“You used to be so happy together!” 

“We are now. Never a word—never 
a breath of scandal.” 

“My boy wouldn’t be here if there 
had been.” There was a touch of unmis- 
takable Puritanical hardness in Mrs. 
Harding’s voice. “At least I shouldn’t 
be here with him,” she went on. “You 
know my opinion on that subject, 
Emily. I want a fair start for my son’s 
babies !” 

Mrs. Nelson glanced 
around at the young people. 

“Do you think it’s delicate—” she 
began. 

“Shocking!” interrupted Mrs. Hard- 
ing with that delicious feeling of satis- 
faction one experiences on having 
shocked some one. “I know the social 
creed. ‘Do what you please ; but be care- 
ful what you say.’ But there is no vice 
in my boy’s family nor in Alice’s either, 
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thank God! And no nasty stories to be 
whispered. We have been luckier than 
others, dear, for if there are any skele- 
tons in our family cupboards, we have 
at least had the decency to keep the 
doors shut.” 


II 


The Hardings remained for luncheon 
and managed to consume half of the 
afternoon in talking. At about half past 
five, much to the surprise of Potter, 
Mr. Nelson arrived at the house. It 
was never his custom to come home 
before seven. On this occasion, the first 
person who met him after the butler, 
was Mary Burk, Mrs. Nelson’s secre- 
tary, with the bills. Nelson ran over 
them with a frown, laid them on the 
hall table, and instructed Potter to send 
for Tom Harding. 

Tom was the financier of the con- 
struction company of which Nelson was 
the leading spirit. As he waited for 
Harding, he drew off his coat and 
threw it on a chair, revealing a per- 
sonality whose powerful physique was 
one of the outward signs of a strong 
nature within. Nelson was a man whom 
many would call hard, because in an 
age of compromise, he hewed his own 
path and stuck to the path that he 
hewed. He was a man who was re- 
morselessly just—to others as well as 
to himself, 

Harding entered with outstretched 
hand and a hearty greeting: 

“Well, you are early. I believe we 
can convert you to the social game after 
all!” 

“Tom,” said Nelson briefly, “we have 
Icst the Philadelphia contract.” 

“Lost it!” 

“Underbid, or politics. God knows 
which: but the Reading Construction 
crowd beat us out. It’s gone—and it’s 
the only thing that could have saved 


“We'll keep on; don’t worry,” said 
Tom, recovering himself rapidly. “I'll 
dig again and Worth must do the same.” 

Nelson shook his head. 

“No. I am forty thousand in debt 
to the firm now. Worth has just told 
me that I must pay it.” 
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“The brute!” Tom bridled with 
youth’s generosity and hatred for a col- 
lector of debts. 

“Not at all. It’s business, It’s my own 
fault if I’m overdrawn.” 

They were interrupted by Mrs. Nel- 
son. Tom waited till husband and wife 
had exchanged greetings, and excused 
himself to hunt up Alice. 

Mrs. Nelson’s greeting bore more of 
surprise than anything warmer. 

“Why Charles! What are you doing 
here?” 

“T happened to be passing,” answered 
Nelson indifferently. 

“Nonsense. Aren’t you well?” 

“Quite.” There was a touch of sar- 
casm in his voice. “For the novelty of 
it, I thought I should like to meet my 
family. I understand that they are very 
interesting people. I shall dine at 
home.” 

Mrs. Nelson looked mildly perplexed. 

“T am sure I don’t know what you'll 
get. Alice and I are dining at the 
Burger’s.” 

“And Kenneth?” 

“At his club, I suppose. I’m sorry.” 

“You will be late to-night ?” 

“Very—dinner, the opera—and we 
really must stop for an hour at the 
Horton’s.” 

“Then you must give me a moment 
now.” 

“Of course, dear.” 

“T must have fifty thousand dollars. 
This house is in your name. I must ask 
for your signature. Johnson, of my 
office, will call on you about noon to- 
morrow.” ; 

Mrs. 
widened. 

“Raise money on the house?” she 
asked slowly. 

“Don’t look distressed. It is a very 
fashionable habit. It is that or sell my 
stock in the construction company— 
and that happens to be my only way of 
making my living—and yours.” 

Her manner and tone assumed gen- 
uine sympathy. 

“You are really in trouble about 
money, Charles?” she asked gently. 

“Naturally, or I should hardly have 
trespassed upon your time.” 

“I did not know! You never told 
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me!” she exclaimed, becoming alarmed 
at his manner. 

For a moment there was a pause. 
She went up to her husband and 
touched his arm. 

“Alice has been telling me that of late 
I have been failing in my duty,” she 
began. 

“Social duty ?” 


“As your wife. And Sarah Harding’ 


says that—you and I are not what we 
used to be to each other.” 

“Remarkable penetration !” 

“They used to laugh at us”’—her 
voice broke a little—‘‘because we loved 
each other so.” 

“Yes.” Nelson was looking into space 
beyond his wife. 

“Then the babies came, and you 
began to make money. After a while— 
when I could leave the children—I be- 
gan to go out. You were too tired or 
too busy to go with me. I have been 
happy always. I thought you were— 
But you are bitter, Charles. I can hear 
it in your voice. What Alice said fright- 
ened me—that you worked without 
pay, that we took everything, and gave 
you nothing.” 

“My dear,” he answered, “I live as 
many, perhaps as most men in my posi- 
tion do. Your life has been filled rather 
too completely. A few years ago I re- 
sented it. Now—” 

“Now!” she whispered, afraid. 

“T have grown used to it.” 

“T am a foolish woman: but I did not 
mean to lose you, dear. I don’t want to 
do that!” 

She turned away from him and sat 
on an ottoman near at hand, her head 
in her hands. For a moment he looked 
at her in silence, then crossed to where 
she sat and laid his hand softly on her 
head. 

“Please, Emily,” he said gently. 

“Can I make it up? Do you want me 
any more?’ she asked, her voice 
muffled in her hands. 

Nelson, who had walked a few paces 
from her, wheeled and spoke somewhat 
gruffly. 

“TI don’t want you to say things like 
that to me unless you are sure, and if 
you are sure I must have time to think.” 

“Sure! Sure that I love you? Char- 
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lie!” She leaped to her feet and went 
towards him, but stopped when she 
saw his face. 

“You talk about my forgiving,” he 
said grimly “—-how much could you for- 
give?” 

“T never had anything to forgive,”— 
she looked at him piteously as she made 
the sorry confession of the extent of 
her fault and the lack of one on his 
part (a difficult thing for any woman 
to do) “—except that you have been 
cross sometimes. But I would!” 

Nelson looked at his wife for several 
minutes without replying, then said 
slowly, half to himself. 

“I wonder—I wonder if you would!” 


III 


The Hardings left shortly after Nel- 
son’s arrival and he went upstairs to 
dress for dinner. While he was there, 
Kenneth came in, very much the worse 
for a large number of drinks, and in a 
somewhat uncertain temper. 

Kenneth was a very good example of 
the pseudo-well-bred cad that some 
American universities turn out as the 
representative son of a rich man. He 
had gotten to the stairway en route to 
his room, when he met Miss Burk, his 
mother’s secretary. She stared at him 
aghast, and with a faint suggestion of a 
rather too keenly felt disappointment in 
her voice, said reprovingly : 

“Kenneth !” 

Kenneth clutched the back of a chair 
for support and grinned amiably if 
somewhat fatuously. 

“’Lo, Mary! Say, Mary, my first ap- 
pearance to-day. Mother say anything 
about it?” 

“She was very much upset at your 
not coming.” Mary’s tone became 
abruptly cold. 

“Well,” pursued Kenneth cheerfully, 
“T would have come but I was very 
much upset myself.” 

“Your father is here—” began Mary. 

The foolish smile faded from Ken- 
neth’s face. He let go the chair and 
advanced a step angrily. 

“I want to see him,” he said abruptly, 


’ with drunken earnestness. 
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“No, Kenneth. If he were to see you 
like this it would break his heart.” 

“His heart?” Kenneth laughed with 
maudlin glee. “I guess not. He’s not 
such a saint.” 

Mary’s eyes blazed. 

“Your father!” she exclaimed re- 
proachfully. 

“You’re a girl an’ you don’t under- 
stand,” said Kenneth with a cubbish 
affectation of worldly knowledge. “It’s 
a rotten world—rotten !” 

“I’ve made my place in it for two 
years,” said Mary. “That’s more than 
you’ve ever done. It isn’t a pleasant 
thing for me to live here—almost like a 
servant—when I was brought up with 
you and Alice. And when I see you like 
this,” she added pitifully, “I wish I had 
never come here.” 

Kenneth’s feelings were touched— 
much touched, owing to his condition— 
by her tone. His voice took on a tone of 
wheedling sentimentality. 

“You like me, don’t you, eh! I like 
you too. You're a pretty girl, Mary, 
prettier than any of ’em who have 
money. Do you know, Mary, you never 
gave me a kiss?” He made a start for 
her, grasped her in his arms and tried 
to kiss her. She struggled and screamed. 

Nelson entered the room. For a sec- 
ond he paused at the sight that met his 
eyes. Mary succeeded in freeing her- 
self and ran from the room, sobbing. 

“Kenneth !” 

Kenneth stood watching his father, 
petrified. 

“T am not a society man, Kenneth,” 
said Nelson. “I know nothing of the 
code of your set. To be drunk is, I sup- 
pose, quite proper. Is it also consid- 
ered the part of a gentleman to insult 
a girl whom poverty has placed in a 
dependent position in your own home?” 

Kenneth was rapidly becoming sober, 
and a touch of his better nature came 
to the surface. 

“No. I’m ashamed of myself,” he 
said shortly. 

His father’s manner changed. 

“My boy!” he murmured. “I am 
glad.” He put his hands on his son’s 
shoulders. “Things can’t be as bad as 
I feared. Can’t you and I get together, 
Ken’?” 
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“I’m all right,” answered Kenneth, 
made truly ashamed of himself by his 
father’s change of tone. “I’ve been 
drinking or I wouldn’t have said a word 
like that to Mary Burk. It’s not her 
fault. If things had been different, she 
and I would have been married.” 

“How—different ?” 

“She’s no money and no position 
now.” 

Nelson took his hands from Ken- 
neth’s shoulders and stepped backward, 
catching his breath in a spasm of un- 
speakable disgust. 

“Good God!” he exclaimed. 

“Nice row there’d be if I wanted to 
marry her,” Kenneth continued uncon- 
cernedly. “You needn’t look at me like 
that. Mother had it out with her six 
months ago.” 

“Your mother told this girl that!” 

yes”? 

Nelson’s temper almost passed be- 
yond control. 

“And after that, you drag her into 
your arms. You cub! I’d like to thrash 
you!” 

“Don’t talk to me like that!” The 
cub’s lips twisted with sudden rage, and 
he glared at his father furiously. 

“It’s because I haven’t talked like 
that to you that you’re what you are to- 
day. I knew five years ago that I ought 
to have put you to work!” 

“Without going to college, eh?” 
sneered Kenneth. 

“In five years I might have taught you 
what your college didn’t—the meaning 
of the word Man!” 

“T was wrong,” said Kenneth sul- 
lenly. “I said it once. That’s enough.” 

Nelson glared at his son and kept his 
wrath in check with only the most ter- 
rific sort of an effort. 

“This sort of thing is going to stop!” 
he said coldly. “You will earn what you 
get after this, and so long as you remain 
in my house you shall conduct yourself 
as my son!” 

“That’s what I’ve been doing this 
afternoon!” replied his son insolently. 

“You’re drunk.” 

Kenneth was drunk enough not to be 
able to restrain himself a moment 
longer. 

“Do you know why?” he demanded 
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hoarsely. “Because I’m ashamed! It’s a 
fine thing to be a man’s son and hear 
what I heard last night. That’s why I 
didn’t come home. I’m no good—I know 
that! If I were, I’d take my mother out 
of this place to-night!” 

As he spoke, Mrs. Nelson appeared, 
but paused at the door, staring at the 
two angry men as though fascinated. 
Neither of them saw her. Nelson’s 
voice had descended to a low growl 
of suppressed and rapidly overpower- 
ing rage. 

“What are you saying?” he de- 
manded. 

“T know why things are so rotten 
here!” Kenneth’s voice rose almost to 
an hysterical shriek. “I wouldn’t believe 
it until I had to. You’re keeping a 
woman—a chorus girl—in a flat on 
Ninety-fifth Street!” 

Mrs. Nelson, suddenly deathly pale, 
walked into the room. 

“Kenneth!” she said. 

“No, I lied—it isn’t true!” cried Ken- 
neth, looking wildly at her. “I’ve been 
drinking, Mother.” 

“Yes, I know. Gentlemen drink— 
but they don’t lie.” She took off the 
opera cloak she had had around her 
shoulders when she entered, flung it on 
a divan and turned to her husband. 
“Charlie, is my son a liar?” 

“Emily!” Nelson choked and said 
nothing more. 

“Ts he?” she insisted. 

“Yes!” shouted Kenneth. 

“No,” answered Nelson in a low 
voice. 

“Then what he said is true?” she 
whispered. 

“Yes,” answered Nelson, 
inarticulately. 

Mrs. Nelson turned slowly from her 
husband and flung herself suddenly 
upon the divan, sobbing convulsively. 

“That’s what we’ve done between us. 
We're a fine pair,” snarled Kenneth. 

“Go, please,” answered Nelson, with- 
out looking at his son. 

“No!” cried Mrs. Nelson, looking up, 
“I do not want to be left alone with 
him.” Kenneth went to her. 

“That is what I meant when I asked 
you how much you could forgive,” said 
Nelson quietly. 
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“How —long has this been going 
on?” 

“Two years.” 

“Two years! You! My husband!” 

“Was I quite that?” asked Nelson 
calmly. “I do not defend myself. I have 
been ashamed, always. You have elected 
to call me a strong man. Is a strong 
man any less human than a weakling? 
There was no place for me here—I was 
just the money-getter. Well, I took 
some of my money and bought myself 
a welcome.” 

Mrs. Nelson rose from the divan, 
thoroughly composed and as cold as 
ice. 

“T shall not argue with you. Blind 
yourself with your own sophistry if it 
please you. To me, you are a man un- 
clean—you must go to your mistress 
to hear yourself called a martyr.” 

“Mother!” exclaimed Kenneth, 
shocked. 

“T suppose it is quite impossible to 
make you understand,” said Nelson 
with equal composure, not deigning to 
notice his son’s interruption, “that the 
woman is less than nothing to me.” 

“You admitted—” she began. 

“My unfaithfulness—not any love 
for her nor any less than I have always 
had for you, Emily! I was shut out of 
your life! Iam not old—you drew your- 
self away from me.” 

“You are a beast!” 

“No, just a man.” And strangely 
enough, the simple way in which he said 
it dignified his position and put her at 
a disadvantage. 

There was a pause. 

She recovered her cloak from the 
divan and flung it again around her 
shoulders. 

“Thank God, I did draw myself away 
from you!” she said coldly. “Go back 
to— your woman!” 

Alice and Tom entered. Alice, feel- 
ing at once that something was wrong, 
ran to Mrs. Nelson. 

“Mother!” she cried. 

Her mother pointed at her father. 

“This man—” she began. 

“Emily! Not to her!” interrupted 
Nelson agonizedly. 

“She must know!” cried Mrs. Nel- 
son. The latent feminine desire for a 
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scene rose within her, not to be over- 
come. “All New York must know! 
Alice, I am going to divorce your father. 
We are going to leave this house to- 
night.” 

“This house is yours,” replied Nel- 
son. “I shall make the best arrange- 
ments I can for you; but I am the one 
to go.” 

“As you please; but to-night!” she 
retorted. 

“Now!” answered Nelson, and pick- 
ing up his hat and coat, started for the 
door without further parley. © 

“Then I am going with you!” said 
Alice. 

Mrs. Nelson turned on her daughter. 

“Do you know what this man has 
done ?” 

“T think so,” replied Alice com- 
posedly ; “but he has never had a very 
happy home, and he must not live all 
alone now.” 

“He wont,” Mrs. Nelson forgot 
herself sufficiently to sneer. 

“But your marriage?” 

“Tt must wait. I think Tom will un- 
derstand.” 

Mrs. Nelson stared at her daughter 
in speechless wrath. 

“You are of age. Make your choice; 
but make it once for all!” 

Potter entered. 

“Mrs. Burger is waiting in her 
motor, Madam.” 

“Are you coming, Alice?” asked Mrs. 
Nelson. 

“No, Mother,” said Alice... 

Mrs. Nelson turned to the butler. 

“Say that I am quite ready, Potter,” 
she said, and without another word left 
the room. 


IV 


Nelson established himself at the 
Alpine apartments in Sixty-ninth Street, 
the following morning. Alice followed 
him immediately, but he succeeded in 
persuading her. to live with the Law- 
rence Winthrops, some friends of Mrs. 
Nelson’s, for a few days, until he should 
get matters a little better straightened 
out. She left with the Wéinthrops, 
whom Nelson called up to call for her, 
only on condition that he should allow 
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her to come to him if affairs were not 
settled amicably after two weeks. 
After Alice left the Alpine, Mrs. 
Harding appeared with Mrs. Nelson, 
who was already beginning to show 
signs of relenting. When they arrived, 
they found that he had gone out for a 
while, and went into the reception room 
of the apartment house to wait for him. 
Mrs. Harding had gotten Mrs. Nelson 
there with her by telling her she was 
looking for apartments. As they waited, 
however, Mrs. Nelson became impa- 


tient, and finally drove Mrs. Harding 


to the admission that she had been 
brought there in an effort to force a 
reconciliation. She was furious at once; 
but Mrs. Harding quickly and deftly 
turned the tide of her displeasure from 
Charles to another topic. 

“Tt’s your fault, all of it,” she said. 
“What did you expect him to be doing 
while you were flirting with half the 
men in town!” 

Mrs. Nelson’s eyes blazed. 

“How dare you—!” 

Mrs. Harding broke in metallically. 

“Flirting! In your own cold blooded, 
heartless, lady-like way. Oh, you’re a 
good woman—or what they call a good 
woman! If you weren’t, you would have 
lost him. It’s time some of you good 
women wake up and take a lesson from 
the other kind in how to keep a man 
after you’ve once caught him!” 

“T refuse to listen to such language!” 
cried Mrs. Nelson, rising to her feet, 
her cheeks scarlet with testimony to 
Mrs. Harding’s cleverness. 

The latter laughed rather coldly. 

“For Heaven’s sake—hide your head 
in the sand like an ostrich if you will! 
It wont stop worse tongues than mine 
talking about you and Alice and this 
chorus girl. Fine subject for debate in 
the clubs and in the kitchens! Fine in- 
spiration for cartoons in the Sunday 
papers!” 

“What can they say of me?” de- 
manded Mrs. Nelson combatively. 

As she spoke, a feminine young per- 
son, very young and pretty, entered the 
sitting room without either of the other 
women seeing her. She showed indubit- 
able signs of having had plenty of 
money to spend—was gowned expen- 
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sively and rather tastefully, save for an 
apparently inborn inability to abstain 
from the flashy and the spectacular— 
and was a clever looking girl. One might 
say from looking at her that she was a 
creature of impulses, neither good nor 
bad, according to her lights, a creature 
always so gay and happy that she could 
never present an appearance of evil any 
more than she did at that moment, as 
she stood in the doorway. 

Mrs. Harding looked at Mrs. Nelson 
for a moment in silence before replying 
to her question. Then a rather hard light 
came into her eyes—she was too clever 
a woman ever to be exactly cynical, no 
matter how her own sophistication 
might impress her—and she walked sev- 
eral steps towards Mrs, Nelson and said 
deliberately and feelingly: 

“They'll laugh at you because all the 
world knows that no woman ever let 
another woman take a man away from 
her if she could help it. Do you want 
to be beaten by this Kitty Claire?” 

“What is it?” the young lady in the 
doorway broke in cheerfully. 

Mrs, Harding turned instantly, stif- 
fening perceptibly as she perceived the 
points of difference between her own 
taste in dress and that of the newcomer. 

“T beg your pardon?” 

“You called me. I am Kitty Claire.” 

For a second the two women pre- 
served an astounded silence. Mrs. Nel- 
son was the first to break it. 

“Do you know who I am?” she asked, 
a note of suppressed fury in her voice. 

“No,” answered Kitty brightly, smil- 
ing at both ladies with a thoroughly 
understanding toleration of their per- 
fectly well bred snobbishness. 

“T am Mrs. Nelson,” replied that lady, 
somewhat theatrically. 

Kitty smiled quite charmingly. 

“Well?” 

Mrs. Nelson turned to Mrs. Harding. 

“Ts this the girl?” she asked bluntly. 

“Yes, Tom told me the name,” replied 
Mrs. Harding rather breathlessly. 

“I am glad that I have seen you,” said 
Mrs. Nelson to Kitty, with an air of 
absolute indifference. 

“Why ?” asked Kitty. 

“Because I might have been fool 
enough to have forgiven him.” 
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Mrs. Harding sighed resignedly. Her 
plan was spoiled and in that instant she 
knew that further attempts at reconcili- 
ation on her part would be fruitless, at 
least for the time being. 

“So you know,” said Kitty slowly to 
Mrs, Nelson. “That’s why he left home. 
I’m sorry.” 

“You have no need to be. You may 
now have him all to yourself.” 

“He’s a good man,” Kitty replied, a 
new note in her voice. “Suppose I go 
away.” 

“Your movements do not interest 

“Emily!” broke in Mrs. Harding im- 
ploringly. 

“T mean it. On the level, I do,” in- 
sisted Kitty. 

“Do you think I would trust you?” 

“No. I guess not,” answered Kitty 
drily. “You haven’t the brains.” Her 
tone changed abruptly. “And I guess 
I'll stay. I’ye often wondered how any 
woman lucky enough to be his wife 
could bear to lose him. I know now. He 
got enough of the lady thing at home 
and it’s about all that he did get. Thank 
God I made him forget his troubles 
sometimes. That’s more than you ever 
did.” 

Mrs. Nelson glared. Then, without 
deigning an answer, she swept out of 
the room, followed by the silenced and 
unhappy Mrs. Harding. 

Kitty waited patiently for what she 
had come for—Nelson’s return, and 
when he did arrive, made the best of her 
threat to Mrs. Nelson. It was in vain, 
however. He had had enough of her. 
He handed her a handful of yellow bills, 
which she threw angrily on the floor, 
threatening to be revenged on him for 
leaving her. He left her in disgust. 

When he had gone, she stealthily 
picked up the bills and stood reflectively 
fingering them. 

Kenneth entered and saw her. At the 
same moment she saw him. In a flash 
her intuition suggested the idea that he 
was Nelson’s son. Appearing to fumble 
for something in her vanity bag, she 
dropped it on the floor. 

He picked it up and handed it to her. 
— you,” she said sweetly, eyeing 

im. 
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He looked at her with frank admira- 
tion. He did not notice that her eyes 
narrowed slightly as she caught the look. 

“Pretty little trick, isn’t it?’ he re- 
marked. 

“Do you think so, Mr.— Mr. Nel- 
son.” 

She waited through a second of tre- 
mendous apprehension to see if her 
guess had been correct. 

“You know me?” he asked, pleased 
and surprised, and falling gracefully 
into the trap. 

“How silly of me!” she said, draw- 
ing back a little and hiding the triumph 
in her eyes. “But I have heard so much 
about you that I feel as though we were 
old friends!” 

“That’s a good way to feel,” said 
Kenneth, grinning. “Then we don’t 
need an introduction, do we, Miss—?” 

“May— Kitty May,” said Kitty with 
charming shamelessness. 

“Cute little name, isn’t it?” 

“Silly boy! Well, I must be going.” 

“Anywhere in particular?” asked 
Kenneth, going towards the entrance. 

“T haven’t had any lunch yet.” 

“How will Sherry’s hit you?” 

“Fine!” smiled Kitty. 

“Come on!” cried Kenneth, and tak- 
ing his father’s former mistress by the 
arm, he went out with her en route to 
Sherry’s. 


V 


Kitty’s particular friend, when she 
had been in “small time” vaudeville, had 
been Dick Le Roy—and he had been 
her friend in all that the word implies 
amongst those whose hearth is a gas- 
grate in a different hotel every week, 
and whose home is a Pullman or a day 
coach for three quarters of the rest of 
the time. Kitty also had a father, who 
was known as Jim Garrity, a weak, 
flabby individual, who posed as her 
chauffeur. He had formerly been a cab- 
by, and now that the taxi had usurped 
the horse cab, depended upon his 
daughter’s good looks and _ business 
acumen for his regular drinks and oc- 
casional meals. 

Kenneth took up quarters in a Ten- 
derloin hotel in order that he might 
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have better opportunity to see much of 
Kitty, with whom he fell desperately 
in love. Le Roy made it an opportunity 
to be around at meals and borrow 
money in between. Garrity also estab- 
lished himself as a recipient of the 
young man’s bounty. 

Things went from bad to worse. Ken- 
neth spent his money, and both his 
father and mother refused to give him 
any more while he lived as he did, for 
Kenneth was trying to be of the Ten- 
derloin as well as in it. He was drinking 
as hard as he could every night, and 
rising at noon to spend the afternoon 
with Kitty before going to a café in 
the evening with her and Le Roy, and 
getting drunk again. 

Still, she succeeded in making him 
believe that she was as sweet and pure 
as a lily of the valley, and he, as a cub 
in love will, listened only to what she 
said, with no thought of taking the 
advice of either his father or mother. 

Kitty clung to him, certain that ulti- 
mately he would persuade his family 
to give him the money that he was be- 
ginning desperately to need. One after- 
noon, after a particularly bad night, 
Kenneth and Kitty were alone in his 
room together—he as respectful to her 
as only youth and blindness can be 
made to be by a thoroughly revengeful, 
scheming and handsome young woman. 
Kitty decided on a bold stroke and exe- 
cuted it. She confessed with tears and 
sweet repentance that she had been led 
astray in her youth by a deceiver much 
older than herself, who had dazzled her 
with his wealth and then left her to her 
loneliness and shame. 

Kenneth was at first amazed and 
would not believe it. Then, as she 
gambled he would, he flew into a rage 
against the one who had defiled her 
youthful innocence, demanded his name 
of Kitty and swore to kill him. 

Kitty refused to tell and clung to him, 
weeping forth her gratitude for his for- 
giveness of her. He swept her into his 
arms. 

“You were a child!” he growled, 
“working for a miserable living. This 
beast came—and he’s got to pay! You 
didn’t understand. How could you?” 
“No—I couldn’t,” sobbed Kitty. 
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There was a sharp knock on the door, 
Kitty freed herself nervously from 
Kenneth’s grasp. 

“Dick Le Roy, I guess,” she said. 
“You'll have to let him in.” 

“Come in!” called Kenneth. 

The door opened; Alice and Tom 
Harding entered. 

“T had to see you, Kenneth—” began 
Alice, and stopped, seeing Kitty. Tom 
stepped into the room and stood in 
front of her. 

Kenneth made a gesture of introduc- 
tion in Kitty’s direction. 

“Alice, this is—” he began. 

“Excuse me, Kenneth,” interrupted 
Tom easily. “Alice has worried because 
you didn’t come to see her. She wants 
you to come to my mother’s house to- 
night_and have a good talk. We wont 
wait now, old man. We'll see you to- 
night.” He turned to Alice: “Come.” 

“You will promise, Kenneth?” asked 
Alice. 

“I didn’t ask you here, you know; 
but you can’t run away like this!” 
remonstrated Kenneth. “Alice! I want 
you to meet this lady; she—” 

Tom opened the door and stood be- 
side it, looking meaningly from Ken- 
neth to Alice, keeping his face averted 
from Kitty. 

“Sorry. We haven’t time,” he said 
briefly. 

Kenneth stiffened and stared at him 
angrily. 

“Harding! You can’t get away like 
this! If you insult—” 

Tom advanced a step and stood be- 
fore Kenneth, meeting his eyes, his 
voice level and cold. 

“You’re making a damn fool of your- 
self, Kenneth!” he said evenly. “Alice 
is your sister. You were always a cub, 
but I thought you had enough of your 
father’s blood in you to be a gentleman. 
Alice does not care to meet your 
friend!” 

Kenneth’s face flushed scarlet with 
rage. He clenched his hands and almost 
screamed : 

“You and Alice can—!” 

He was interrupted by the entrance 
of his father, who appeared in the door 
and regarded him dispassionately for 
a second, then turned to Harding. 
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“Take Alice home, Tom,” he said 
quietly. 

Kitty flung herself on a divan in a 
far corner of the room. Without look- 
ing around, Harding led Alice through 
the ‘door, closing it after him with a 
bang. Nelson stood before it, eyeing 
his son. 

“How dare you introduce your sister 
to this—woman ?” he demanded. 

“What right have you to insult this 
lady!” Kenneth was becoming hyster- 
ical with rage. 

“I must have a talk with you, Ken- 
neth,” said Nelson without noticing his 
son’s interruption. “Will you come to 
me to-night ?” 

“No!” cried Kenneth. “If you talk to 
me at all it shall be here, before the lady 
who is to be my wife!” 

“Your wife!” Nelson regarded his son 
with a look in which was suddenly 
mingled wrath, disgust, and the begin- 
ning of despair. He turned slowly 
towards the girl lolling easily on the 
divan. “You said you’d ‘get me’ and I 
think you have,” he said slowly. 

“You know her?” asked Kenneth. 
His anger was swallowed up in surprise. 

Kitty rose suddenly to her feet, her 
face abruptly a mask of tragedy. She 
pointed dramatically at Nelson. 

“Does he know me!” she cried in a 
ringing voice, struggling to speak clearly 
above the suffocating tendency of her 
passion. “Do you know why that man 
would rather see you dead than mar- 
ried to me? Because he knows just what 
I am! Do you know how he knows? 
Do you? Because he’s the man who 
made me the thing he sneers at now!” 

For a second Kenneth was silent, 
petrified. Then he flung himself at his 
father and struck him violently in the 
face. The elder man recoiled from the 
blow, his face crimson from its force, 
but made no move. For a full minute 
Kenneth stood staring at him, then 
suddenly dropped on his knees, grovel- 
ing. 

“My— my father!’ he groaned. Kitty 
tittered nervously. 

“The day will come,”—Nelson spoke 
slowly, passionlessly, deliberately, to his 
son,— “the day will come, Kenneth, 
when both you and I will be glad that 
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you did that. That blow is going to give 
me back my son. It is going to open 
your eyes and make you give up this life 
and this woman. When you see things 
quite clearly, you can come back to 
me.” : 

He walked to the door and went out. 
Kenneth remained on his knees, his 
head bent. 

“T love you, Ken’; honest, I do,” fal- 
tered Kitty; he paid no attention to her. 
She stood watching him, and then 
watching the door through which Nel- 
son had gone, tearing her handkerchief 
to pieces nervously. 


VI 


With Kitty and her disreputable 
father and her vaudeville friend Dick 
Le Roy all included in his ménage, Ken- 
neth struggled along wearily through 
three weeks of trying to prove that he 
was man enough to get a job and sup- 
port a wife. At the end of that time, he 
was broke. Le Roy left him after laugh- 
ing at him for having no more money. 
Kitty quarrelled with him for the same 
reason and flounced out, leaving him 
alone. He was in a bad frame of mind 
when Harding came to the hotel that 
afternoon to persuade him to return to 
his father. Kenneth was pale; there 
were dark rings around his eyes. Kitty 
had said some ugly things. His pride 
was about gone. He got on his knees 
to Harding and begged for five hundred 
dollars. Unwillingly, Harding refused to 
give it and left Kenneth in his shoddy 
room in his shoddy hotel, with a heavy 
heart. 

Not long after Harding left, Mary 
Burk came, rather diffident, her eyes 
filled with compassion for Kenneth and 
the wretchedness his appearance and 
the unkempt look of his room expressed. 

“Mary!” he cried when she entered 
the room. 

“T read the letter you wrote your 
mother yesterday,” she said simply. 

“Did you? The last one? It sounded 
funny, didn’t it?” he said bitterly. 

“It was very sad. It almost broke her 
heart.” 

“She did not even answer it.” 
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“She could not. She is very proud, 
Kenneth, and very unhappy. She could 
not send you money to spend on— some- 
thing of which she, could not approve. 
And your father had written her not to 
help you.” 

“T wont ask again.” 

“T felt that, so I came.” She took 
some bills out of her bag. “Not much; 
but it’s my own. I'll leave it, Ken’. ” 
She laid the money on the table. 

Kenneth looked at her, stupefied. It 
was the first act of genuine generosity 
he had experienced since living in the 
Tenderloin. A revulsion came over him. 

“No!” he exclaimed thickly. 

“Why not?” asked Mary gently. “We 
have been friends always. You can pay 
me big interest. It will be a good invest- 
ment.” 

“No ted 

“How silly! I would not hesitate to 
ask a favor of you. You are almost like 
my brother, Ken’.” She said it a little 
wistfully. 

His eyes misted a little; but before 
he could answer, the door opened and 
Kitty entered. She was about to say 
something but stopped abruptly on see- 
ing Mary. Mary turned, saw her, and 
advanced towards her, asking gently, 

“This is Kitty?” 

Kenneth hung his head, his face sud- 
denly gone painfully red. 

“You'd better go,” he said in a low 
voice. 

“Why eee 

“Because all his fine friends are too 
good to know me,” interrupted Kitty. 

“IT am not a fine friend,” replied 
Mary. “I am his mother’s companion. 
I am very fond of Kenneth and very 
sure that the woman he has chosen for 
his wife must be a good woman.” 

Kitty looked at Mary keenly. 

“You are a new sort to me,” said she. 
“T don’t know your kind. I wont wait, 
Kenneth.” She walked airily to the table, 
picked up Mary’s money and started 
towards the door with it. 

“That isn’t my money, Kitty!” said 
Kenneth, a sudden peremptory tone in 
his voice that was quite new. 

“T’ve got to get a dress!” said Kitty 
stubbornly, pausing but clinging to the 
bills. 
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“It’s your money, Kenneth,” said 
Mary quietly. 

“Oh, you brought it?” began Kitty 
effusively. “That’s good of you. I’ll—” 

“Put that money back!” Kenneth’s 
tone was a sharp command. There was 
the note of the man who meant what he 
said in it. 

“T will not—” began Kitty. 

“Put it back!” He advanced towards 
her threateningly. Frightened, watching 
him, she returned reluctantly and threw 
the money back on the table. 

Kenneth turned to Mary, shame in his 
eyes. 

“Please go, Mary,” he said. “We are 
all rotten here—all of us. For God’s 
sake, keep away. Don’t come near us 
any more! Go; please go.” He handed 
her back the money. 

Mary bowed slightly, and with tears 
springing to her eyes, turned slowly and 
went out without looking back. The 
minute she was in the hall and the door 
closed behind her, Kitty turned on Ken- 
neth furiously; her golden beauty be- 
came suddenly the tousled disarray of 
a spiteful yellow cat. 

“So! You had money and gave it 
away !” she snapped. 

“Not her money,” said Kenneth, go- 
ing to a window and looking out. 

“What do we care whose money?” 
she screamed, following him. “Do you 
want me to starve?” 

“T’ll get you money,” he growled over 
his shoulder. 

“When ?” 

“Now! I’ll pawn this.” He took out 
his watch and showed it to her. 

“What’s it worth?” 

“Tt cost a hundred.” 

“You can’t get over twenty-five, Can 
T have ten?” 

He glared at her in dawning disgust. 

“Ten! You can have it all!” 

He reached for his hat on the piano 
and slapped it on his head. 

As he reached the door, Dick Le Roy 
entered. 

Kenneth glared at him. 

“I’ve come to say good-by,” explained 
the vaudevillian. 

“Say it before I get back—that gives 
you ten minutes. You'll go then, for 
good!” He dashed out of the reom. 
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Dick followed him with an insolently 
amused stare. 

“Where’s he goin’, Kit?” he asked. 

“To hock his watch.” 

“Gettin’ to be a regular little feller, 
aint he?” 

“He’s all in, you mean.” 

“Sure he is.” Dick grinned happily— 
he had a job. “But what’s the odds if you 
love him ? Love’s better’n money. It gets 
more—if you say it quick. Well, I’m off. 
I open up in Albany—eighty per. Even 
if it is four shows a day, it looks pretty 
soft after this.” 

“Good-by, Dick.” There was a tone 
in her voice that caused the actor, an 
adept in tones, to hesitate. He looked at 
her quizzically and said with a shade of 
more than ordinary persuasiveness in 
his voice: 

“A hundred and twenty-five, double, 
Kitty. I got it in black and white—an’ 
a wedding ring if you’re fond of 
jewelry.” 

“No.” Kitty sat down on the divan 
and flung her head in her hands. 
He watched her speculatively for a 
moment. 

“Good-by.” He started for the door. 
He reached it, then returned suddenly, 
his voice full of animation. “Oh say, 
Kitty, the Six Quigleys are on the bill 
in Albany. Shall I give them your love?” 

Kitty jerked her head up out of her 


hands. 


“The Quigleys!” she cried. “I haven’t 
seen ’em in four years. I’d like to see 
Mame again and the bunch! It was fun, 
sometimes.” 

“Most games is fun—sometimes ; and 
most of ’em is hell—sometimes,” com- 
mented Dick philosophically. He started 
for the door again and halted again. 
“Kitty !” 

“Well ?” 

“T’ve got some song with that act— 
too classy for the little time—and I 
know a guy, a real swell author, that’s 
got a sure-fire sketch. He’s a cripple an’ 
he’ll let me have it for the price of one 
o’ them jointed legs. There’s a fella an’ a 
dame ; they’ve been married a month an’ 
—but what do you care? So long.” He 
started for the door again. 

“The man gets all the fat in the 
sketch, I suppose?” asked Kitty. 
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“Star part for the girl. Good-by.” 

Kitty leaped to her feet. 

“I’m coming—I’ll go!’ she cried ex- 
citedly. 

He paused at the door. 

“You will? Good old Kitty!” 

“I know I’m a fool—but he’s such a 
queer kid.” 

“A little more an’ you’d ’a’ been stuck 
on him.” 

“I wonder. First it was to get square 
—and I did! Then, you see he thinks 
I’m good—that’s funny, o’ course. But 
sometimes it didn’t seem so funny— 
kinda sweet—and I’d think—but that’s 
a laugh. I guess it takes more than a 
Paris hat to make a lady. You’d better 
get me out of this, Dick!” 

Dick assisted enthusiastically. They 
stole all of Kenneth’s clothes that would 
fit Dick and could be crammed into his 
trunk—which was under the bed—and 
then while Dick dragged the trunk with 
one hand, they opened the door and ran 
out. On their way, they met. Kitty’s 
father. 

“Here!” he called to them, “where 
you goin’?” 

“Good-by!” they shouted in chorus, 
running past him. 

“Y’ aint goin’ to leave me, are you, 
Kitty?” he cried querulously. By this 
time they were well down the hallway. 

“What can I do?” he called after 
them. 

“You can go to hell!” shouted back 
Kitty cheerily. 


VII 


Kenneth returned and found the 
shoddy old fool sitting pitifully in his 
room, twirling a shabby hat in one hand. 
Kenneth asked the cause of Kitty’s 
absence and learned of her elopement 
with Dick Le Roy. Slowly the whole 
sordid tale came out. 

“She’s just the same with me,” qua- 
vered Garrity, “—dquit me cold like this; 
then bimeby she’ll come back an’ give 
me all she’s got.” 

“Why should she give you anything ?” 

“T’m her father.” Kenneth looked at 
him for a moment, then laughed bit- 
terly. “Sure,” the old man went.on. 
“She’s ashamed to have the gentlemen 
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know it, so she takes me on as a servant 
when she’s keepin’ house with one of 
7em.” 

“One of them? Good God! One of 
them? Has there been more than one?” 

“Lor’ bless yer, sir, the first one was 
when she was about sixteen.” 

“T know!” 

“Workin’ in a store on Twenty-third 
Street—” 

“Yes—” Kenneth began to pace the 
room like an animal. 

“He weren’t a bad sort,” continued 
the old sot in his trembling voice. “He’d 
’a’ married her, I think, only he died.” 

“No! No! He didn’t die!” 

“Sure. He died. I was at his funeral. 
Fine big feller—name of Livingston— 
Sam Livingston......Le’s see. Then 
there was Ben—” 

“Don’t!” screamed Kenneth, and 
flinging himself into a chair, began to 
laugh hysterically. “It’s funny—it’s too 
funny. Don’t tell me any more!” 

The old man continued mechanically 
in his unsteady, lifeless voice: 

“She’s drifted around, sorta, for the 
past ten years. She’s a bit older than she 
lets on; but she never makes anything 
—she’s smart; but she’s always on the 
move. I think a lot o’ Kitty, though 
she aint always been very good to me.” 
He sighed hopelessly. 

“She never struck you, did she? She 
never struck you?” asked Kenneth 
hoarsely, leaning far out of his chair 
and staring at the old man. 

“No, she wouldn’t do that,” he re- 
plied, rising slowly, and looking doubt- 
fully at Kenneth with a movement of 
his sagging mouth. “Well—I got to look 
for a job again until she drifts back, I 
guess. Jobs is hard to get nowadays— 
all I know is driving a cab, and these 
damned taxies—” 

“Here!” Kenneth rose and pressed 
the money he had gotten for the watch 
- into Garrity’s hand. 

The old wretch’s eyes opened as he 
gazed down at the currency. 

“Twenty-five dollars! You aint a bad 
sort, boy.” He shuffled towards the 
door; but as he reached it, turned 
around, and with a sort of battered, 
disreputable dignity, said slowly: 

\ “Go home, Kid. Home’s a swell place. 
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You'll know it when you get old, like 
me, and aint got none.” With a hope- 
less droop of his shoulders, the derelict 
who lived on his daughter’s shame went 
out. 

The boy who had loved that daughter 
stood staring after him in silence for 
several minutes, till with an expression 
of deadly determination, he crossed to 
the table and started to write a letter, 
After a few lines, he looked at it, gave 
a muffled curse of dissatisfaction and’ 
crumpling it into a ball, threw it on the 
floor. He started to call his father’s 
apartment on the ’phone, but hung up 
the receiver before he had gotten the 
number. He shook himself like a dog 
coming out of the water and went into 
the door leading to the room Kitty had 
occupied. 

Some one knocked at the door. He 
paid no attention to it. 

After a pause, the door opened and 
Mrs. Nelson entered. She looked around 
her with a gasp. Kenneth was hidden 
from her; but she heard him moving 
about in the other room. She started to 
call him, but changed her mind and 
sat down beside the table on which he 
had started to write the letter. 

She sat there but a minute when the 
ball of paper on the floor caught her 
eye. She picked it up and started to un- 
fold it slowly. Her eye caught a word. 
With a gasp she smoothed it out rap- 
idly, and read it. Her face turned a 
deadly white. 

She reached for the telephone and 
called the Engineers’ Club, her breath 
coming fast, her hands trembling piti- 
fully. Pitifully she begged the operator 
to hurry. She hung up the receiver and 
waited to be called, in an agony of fear 
and impatience. After a pause of but a 
minute, which seemed like hours to her, 
the bell rang. With a cry she turned 
and spoke into the transmitter: 

“Hello! Charlie! It is Emily. I am at 
Kenneth’s. He is in dreadful trouble. 
He is going to—I can’t tell you, Char- 
lie! Come to me! How long? Five min- 
utes? I’ll try to keep him—no more! 
No! No! I love you .” Her voice 
trembled away inaudibly. 

Kenneth entered from the other 
room, his face set, and started at. seeing 
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his mother sitting in his room sobbing. 

“Don’t, don’t do that!” he cried. 

“What are you going to do?” she 
asked, her voice strained like the string 
of a violin ready to break. 

“T am going away. I can’t face it 
here, you know. I’m not fit.” 

“Tt is my fault. I was a bad mother.” 

“We didn’t understand, any of-us.” 

“T have suffered ; I think I understand 
better now.” She had gained a little con- 
trol over herself by talking. 

“That’s what Father meant, I sup- 
pose,” he replied dully. “That suffering 
would open my eyes. It has. He said that 
I would see myself and her as we really 
are. I do. It isn’t a pretty sight. I want 
to get rid of it, Mother, so ’m— 
going.” 

He took a step towards the door. She 
rushed towards it and stood facing him, 
her back to it. 

“Wait! You did not love her! It is not 
sorrow I see in your eyes but bitter- 
ness !”” 

“Perhaps—I don’t know. What differ- 
ence does it make? I cannot wait.” He 
started towards the door again. 

“Just a moment, dear. When did she 

or” 

“Just now.” 

“Why an 

“She was tired. She couldn’t stick. 
That’s what the old man said, poor old 
beggar—she couldn’t stick. I must go.” 

“Did—did she go alone?” 

*No.”’ 

“With whom?” Mrs. Nelson clung to 
her questioning like a mad woman. 

“Please! I can’t live it all over again. 
Please let me go.” 

“Yes, dear, of course.” She moved 
a little from the door. He almost 
reached it. 


“Oh, Ken’.” 
“Yes?” He stopped and turned 
around. 


“Mary Burk was—” 

“Mother dear, I am very tired and I 
have a lot to do.” 

“Naturally—go, dear. How silly of 
me to keep you! Poor Mary’s troubles 
are nothing to you.” 

“Mary’s troubles!” He appeared 
almost to be interested and seemed 
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ready to move back from the door. She 
hastened to follow up her advantage. 
“Yes. It doesn’t matter. She says she 
is going to leave me. Since I gave up 
housekeeping, there is really nothing 
very much for her to do, and—” 
“She will be all right. She is strong 
and clean. She is no waster—she 
knows how to stick. Say good-by to her 
for me, Mother.” 
He turned the knob of the door. 
“Ken’!” There was a scream of 
anguish in the word. He paused in spite 
of himself again. 
She rushed at him like a tigress upon 
her cub trying to escape into the night, 
and clung to him. 
“Dear! Dear boy!” she cried. “I am 
your mother—holding you—my arms 
about you just as they were when you 
were a baby—holding you safe! You 
can’t go! I was a good mother then! I 
never let you fall! I never let you get 
hurt if all my strength could save you! 
I guarded you just as I am doing now. 
You can’t go! No! Ken! No! No! You 
can’t!” 
“Please, don’t let me hurt you, 
Mother: let me be gentle: but I can’t 
stay. I can’t bear any more.” He took 
her hands forcibly away from himself 
and held them down at her sides. 
“There, dear. Forgive me. God bless 
you, Mother!” 
He turned and opened the door. She 
reached after him wildly. 
“No, Ken’! No!— Oh Charlie! 
Charlie!” 
Kenneth had passed through the door 
—but had met his father coming in, and 
involuntarily fell back. 
“Charlie!” Mrs. Nelson moaned, and 
fell weeping into a chair, her face hid- 
den in her hands. 
Father and son looked at each other 
in silence. 
“Well, Kenneth,” said Nelson gently, 
at last. 
“Father !” said the boy in a low tone, 
wonderingly ; for the love that spoke to 
him in the man’s eyes had never been 
revealed to him before. 
“I have been waiting a-long time, 
Ken’!””’ He opened his arms. Kenneth 
stumbled blindly into them. , 
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Little Stories 
of the New Plays 


Just what you are interested to 
know about the more important 
productions of the past month 


“SEVEN KEYS TO BALDPATE” 
By George M. Cohan 


Founded on the novel by Earl Derr 





Biggers 
CHARACTERS 

William Hallowell Ma re. ESA sipaies 

a novelist..cesceee allace Eddinger 
Elijah Quimby.......... Edgar Halstead 
SPE: APMINDY. 0 .0.0.00008 500% Jessie Graham 
ey Purnell B. Pratt 
Mary Norton Margaret Greene 
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Bigra Thorahill, .....cc.ce0ss Gail Kane 
Oar Roy Fairchild 
Jim COrgan.....cee.s- Martin L. Alsop 
Thomas Haydan........- Claude Brooke 
Jiggs Kennedy........0.: Carleton Macy 


The Owner oF Baldpate....John C. King 


OHN C. KING, the owner of 

Baldpate Inn, bets Magee, the 

writer of best selling thrillers, 
that he cannot go to the inn on Bald- 
pate Mountain in the dead of winter 
and write a best-seller over night. He 
suggests the inn, because to his mind a 
summer hotel in the dead of winter is 
the lonesomest spot on earth. 

Magee takes the bet, and with his 
typewriter and some paper under his 
arm, lands at Asquewon Falls, and 
climbs the mountain to the Inn in a 
howling blizzard. There he finds the 
caretaker, Elijah Quimby, and his wife, 
waiting for him, a fire lighted in the 
fireplace in the office of the hotel, and 
suspicion and _ uncertainty written 
plainly on the faces of Elijah and his 
wife. Magee, a supercilious sort of 
writer person, with a gift for unsettling 
the minds of the unsophisticated, rec- 


ognizing the uncertainty in the minds of 
his guests, tells them the absolute truth, 

which amazes them even more than any 
lie he could have thought of at the 
moment. Nevertheless Elijah gives him 
a key to the front door, which he as- 
sures him is the only one in existence, 
tells him that he will be back for him at 
sunrise, and with his wife, takes his 
departure. Magee retires to his room to 
write. 

After the door of his room closes, 
a young man enters the hotel office, 
takes a package from his pocket, puts 
it in the safe behind the deserted hotel 
desk, then hurriedly seats himself at 
the telephone switchboard and begins to 
talk in a low voice. As he does so, 
Magee’s door opens slowly and Magee 
emerges, peering down from the mezza- 
nine on which his room is situated, upon 
the intruder below—a young man 
wrapped up in a black overcoat and 
with a flat-topped black felt hat pulled 
down over his eyes. Stealthily, Magee 
descends till he stands behind the young 
man at the telephone—who, presently 
turning around, beholds Magee, leaps to 
his feet with an oath, draws a shining 
revolver and pressing it to Magee’s 
breast, demands: 

“Where did you get a key to this 
hotel? I have the only one in exist- 
ence!” 

“T was just going to ask the same of 
you,” responds Magee. The young man 
threatens to shoot, but Magee assures 
him that he has written about too many 
such situations to feel at all embarrassed 
or unfamiliar at being actually in one. 

They argue with the revolver pointed 
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at Magee’s breast; but with a sudden 
movement, he gets it from the young 
man—Bland, by name—and forces him 
to open the safe. After doing so, Bland 
escapes out into the snow and Magee 
finds that he is in possession of a sum 
of money amounting to two hundred 
thousand dollars. He is interrupted by 
the appearance of another key in the 
possession of a pretty young girl accom- 
panied by an older woman. The young 
woman turns out to be Mary Norton, 
a reporter, and the elder woman a 
widow by the name of Mrs. Rhodes, 
who is in love with Jim Cargan, the 
mayor of Reuton. When Magee shows 
the money, the reporter asks for it, say- 
ing that she had come to trace it and 
that it is a bribe from the President of 
the R. and A. suburban for the mayor, 
which was to have been left in the safe 
of the hotel for him by the President’s 
representative. 

A very stunning young woman enters 
about the same time, and drawing 
Magee aside, informs him that she is 
the wife of the president of the traction 
company, and that she has come at the 
last moment to save her husband’s 
honor by preventing him from giving 
the money to Cargan—who, she has 
learned, is going to double cross the 
traction company anyhow. Mary Nor- 
ton guesses what she is up to and re- 
veals to Magee that she is Myra Thorn- 
hill, a beautiful but noted blackmailer. 
He gives the money to Mary, who 
makes her escape with it in the com- 
pany of the widow, while Magee keeps 
Miss Thornhill in his room by the sim- 
ple process of locking her in. While he 
is waiting to hear from Mary Norton 
cn the ’phone that she and the widow 
are safe back in the newspaper office 
at Reuton with the money, another key 
in the hands of a religious looking el- 
derly gentleman who turns out to 
be Thomas Haydan, the President 
of the traction company, opens the door 
of the hotel. Following the President 
comes Bland. Magee calls the Thornhill 
woman down from his room and quickly 
establishes the fact that she is not 
Haydan’s wife. 

He then lines the three up on chairs 
in the hotel office and keeps them in 


























































order with the revolver. In quick suc- 
cession’ Jim Cargan himself, accom- 
panied by Lou Max, his right hand man, 
enter, followed by Peter, the Hermit 
of Baldpate. 

Magee holds them all up at the point 
of his revolver, pending the ’phone call 
from Mary Norton. Finally, the ‘phone 
bell rings. He gets Myra Thornhill to 
answer it. She gives him a “phoney” 
message, and handing his revolver to 
Peter the hermit, who has said: that he 
hates Jim Cargan and the rest, he an- 
swers the ’phone himself. Mary tells 
him that she has lost the money on her 
way to the station, and is coming back. 
At that moment, Cargan seizes the Her- 
mit, takes the revolver away from him, 
and orders Magee into his room, where 
he locks him in. 

Immediately following, Lou Max, 
who is an old flame of Myra Thornhill’s, 
is given the revolver. He engages in 
recriminations with her and in a fit of 
anger kills her. At that moment the 
widow, her honesty too frail to with- 
stand her love for the Mayor, appears 
and hands Cargan the money. The body 
of Myra Thornhill is carried to Magee’s 
room. From there, the Hermit carries it 
secretly into the cellar. 

The chief of police of Asquewon 
Falls, aroused and made suspicious by 
the lights, lands in the midst of them, 
and demands the two hundred thousand 
dollars in currency, which is handed 
him. He is about to arrest Magee for the 
murder, when Lou Max goes mad, and 
the chief changes his ideas and starts 
for Montreal with the money. As he 
goes out, John King steps in and stops 
him. King then advises Magee that the 
whole performance was a put-up job on 
his part, with the assistance of the local 
theatrical troupe. Magee, who has fallen 
in love with “Mary Norton,” asks her 
if even though the rest of the thing be 
a farce, he may not consider that be- 
tween them romance be serious. She 
murmurs “Yes” and falls into his arms, 
and they all go out merrily together. 


It is five thirty a. m. Dawn is just 
beginning to break. The fire in the fire- 
place of the hotel office is out. In the 
stillness can be heard only the clicking 
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of Magee’s typewriter. Suddenly, there 
is a clashing of the front door and 
Quimby and his wife step in out of the 
wintry weather and call Magee. 

His typewriter stops, and he comes 
to the door of his room with a com- 
pleted batch of manuscript. He ther 
puts his typewriter in its case, puts on 
his hat and coat, and preceded by Mr. 
and Mrs. Quimby, leaves the deserted 
summit of Baldpate Mountain to the 
Hermit and the snows. 

All that has happened after he first 
closed the door of his room has been 
the story he has written. 


(Produced by Cohan & Harris.) 








“AT BAY” 
By George Scarborough 

CHARACTERS 
a eee ee Phyllis Young 
Gordon Graham......... George Howell 
Aline Graham........... Chrystal Herne 
Capt. Lawrence Holbrook..Guy Standing 
Father Shannon......... Walter Horton 
Robert Dempster....... Edwin Mordant 
Judson Flagg........... Mario Majeroni 
Tommy Gilbert............ S. E. Hines 
PROVE DONPE «6% 5000 0000% Freeman Barnes 
Ee Edward Lehay 
Inspector MaclIntyre..... Charles Mason 
I MION 5 65 «<5 00550 ase Fred Hilton 
NS ES ee eer ee John Herne 
Dr. Francis Elliott...... Harry Hadfield 


GorpoN GRAHAM is very much in- 
censed that a notice has appeared in 
the papers to the effect that his daugh- 
ter is to marry one Captain Lawrence 
Holbrook, a soldier of fortune, concern- 
ing whom, according to Graham, “no 
one seems to know anything.” He tells 
his daughter that he does not approve 
of the match. She assures him, how- 
ever, that she will never marry Captain 
Holbrook or anyone else. Chief Demp- 
ster of the Secret Service, and Father 
Shannon, a friend of the Chief’s, ar- 
rive to dinner. Captain Holbrook also 
appears, turning out to be .a charm- 
ing broth of an Irishman, six feet tall, 
as broad as a church door and with just 
a tip of the brogue to make every word 
he speaks a caress. He is alone with 
Aline and makes love to her. She tells 
him she can never marry him; but he 
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laughs at her, telling her that he knows 
she loves him. They are interrupted by 
a telephone call, which is for Aline, and 
at which she appears to be’ very much 
agitated. Holbrook catches the name 
“Flagg” and immediately places it as 
the name of a blackmailing lawyer 
whom he suspects of having put the 
notice in the paper to which Graham 
objected, and is suspicious that some- 
thing is forward. He begs Aline to tell 
him what Flagg had to say to her, but 
she will not. 

He succeeds in presenting his cre- 
dentials to Graham, however, and he is 
recognized both by Dempster, who 
knew of him in connection with a 
Cuban filibustering expedition previous 
to the Spanish War, and by Father 
Shannon, with whom, it appears, Hol- 
brook had been intimate years before. 
Both men vouch for him. Holbrook asks 
the priest to carry a packet of letters 
for him and put them in a safe place. 
They are, he explains, something given 
him to be delivered to an address writ- 
ten on them, by a man who was dying 
of a bullet wound in the chest at Port 
Arthur. The priest takes the packet. 

That night, Aline appears in the office 
of Judson Flagg. He offers her a letter 
she had written to a man to whom she 
had been (she thought) falsely married, 
and who had deserted her after a few 
days, while she was but a school girl. 
She reads it and recognizes it as her 
own. He tells her that she may have 
it for one thousand dollars. She tries 
to escape with the letter, but he holds 
her. In the struggle, she picks up a sharp 
paper file and stabs him with it. He falls 
dead,—but not before he has pressed 
the button of a contrivance by which 
he can take a flashlight picture of any- 
one just as the person leaves the office, 
so that he may be able to prove later 
that the visitor has been there. 

The police arrive in Flagg’s office— 
also Dempster, accompanied by Hol- 
brook. The moment Holbrook enters the 
room he recognizes Aline’s perfume. 
Then he recognizes a brooch she had 
dropped in the struggle. He manages 
very cleverly to purloin the brooch, the 
plate in the camera and a tin box of 
letters, and gets away with them to 
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his rooms, There he develops the plate, 
inspects it, and shatters it to a thousand 
pieces in the fireplace. 

Aline arrives suddenly, saying that 
Dempster had returned to her father’s 
house, suspected Holbrook’s manager at 
Flagg’s office and was coming to arrest 
him on suspicion as an accessory after 
the fact. She comes with Father Shan- 
non, to whom she has confessed all that 
was in the letters which had been in 
Flagg’s possession. 

Dempster and Graham arrive unex- 
pectedly. Holbrook hides Aline in his 
room, and by a dextrous twist of the 
truth, makes the two men believe that 
he has been secretly married to her for 
some time. Thus neither can be ques- 
tioned about the other, according to 
law; but Dempster suspects both of 
them now, and orders their arrest. Hol- 
brook is taken to jail and Aline is taken 
home, under a guard of police. 

The next morning, Holbrook is 
brought under guard to see her. He tells 
her father everything, after she con- 
fesses to her father that she stabbed 
Flagg with the paper file. 

Graham decides to defend Holbrook 
and his daughter himself. At the last 
moment, however, the coroner’s verdict 
arrives in the person of a Doctor Fran- 
cis Elliott, who informs them that Flagg 
did not die from the wound from the 
file, which was superficial, but from 
heart failure caused by the struggle. 

Immediately following, Holbrook 
discovers that the man who had died at 
Port Arthur was the man who had mar- 
ried Aline and then told her the mar- 
riage was false. General congratula- 
tions. Orange blossoms! 

(Produced by the Messrs. Shubert.) 


“FELICE” 

By M. Hernaiz Becerra 
Armand Fresnoy.......++- Edward Ellis 
Teles Fresnoy...sccccsess Lewis Edgard 
POE inion b6.9:0a dns asoraie 0K Emelie Polini 
Commissaire of Police..... Wayne Arey 
ES EE TOIL Charles Mather 
NOME UT Es te ieisische.8 oie KOR William J. O’Neil 
CONE o'.'6:6-40 0 sawe ave Vaughan Trevor 


Jutes comes into Armand’s studio 
very much the worse for drink and 
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wear. Armand attempts to make him 
promise. to reform. It is no use. Jules 
speaks of a woman who has bled and 
left him—whom he had loved, he said, 
devotedly. Armand gives him forty 
francs and tells him to return on the 
morrow for luncheon and a talk. Grate- 
fully, Jules promises to return and takes 
his leave. 

He is scarcely out of the room when 
a shot is heard. Immediately after, a 
woman in brown rushes into the studio, 
begging Armand to protect her. He 
keeps the gendarmes out of the bed- 
room in which he hides her by telling 
them that his model is dressing therein. 
For a while this succeeds, and during 
that time, while the gendarmes are 
searching the rest of the house, he learns 
from her that it was Jules, his brother, 
whom she had murdered, but that she 
was his true wife, whom he had left 
for the other, and furthermore that he 
attempted to make her sell herself that 
he might have money. Armand was 
about to deliver her to the police at 
once when he learned that it was his 
own brother she had killed, but the rest 
of her story makes him change his 
mind. 

The gendarmes reénter, and the 
Commissaire, ordering them to search 
all of Armand’s rooms without ex- 
ception, goes out. They insist upon 
searching the bedroom. Armands tells 
them that it is true that it is not his 
model who is dressing therein; but that 
there is a lady in the room whose hus- 
band is high in official life and whose 
name must not be compromised. 

They insist. Armand hears the steps 
of the Commissaire approaching. He 
beseeches them not to enter the room. 
They insist. As the Commissaire reaches 
the door, Armand whispers to them. 

“Gentlemen! If you must know! It 
is the wife of the Commissaire who 
is within!” 

The Commissaire enters. The gen- 
darmes stand at attention. 

“Have you searched the rooms?” 
asks the Commissaire. 

“Thoroughly!” reply the gendarmes, 
“and the woman is not here!” 

Voila! 

(Produced by the Princess Players.) 
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“A PAIR OF WHITE GLOVES” 
By Andre de Lorde and Pierre 


Chaine 
BE cho bincws-sas oc Willette Kershaw 
General Gregoff......... Holbrook Blinn 
6 hss nase ssa sekesuee's Dallas Tyler 
Maitre d’Hotel......... Vaughan Trevor 
DUCE, . -ccahbstdiees aes Lewis Edgard 


GENERAL GREGOFF, one of the Czar’s 
most enthusiastic slayers of Nihilists 
and dispensers of free tickets to Siberia, 
enters a private dining room in the 
Hotel Savoy, London, prepared to have 
dinner with a little typist whom he has 
discovered and with whom he is smit- 
ten. He has several drinks. The little 
‘typist enters, a ravishing creature, mad- 
deningly décolleté. The General, after 
a frowning glance at the detective on 
watch at the corner—who does not look 
familiar to him—returns to the kimmel 
and the typist. He makes intoxicated 
Russian love to her. She invites him 
to drink more and more. In his joy in 
her presence, he relates the story of 
how he burned the face of one of his 
prisoners, a certain Ivan Michaelovitch, 
with the butt of his fine Havana cigar, 
to make the wretch confess to his ac- 
complices in a bomb-throwing carnival. 

The typist is intensely interested. The 
General drinks more kimmel. His legs 
give out completely. She tells him that 
she is Sonia, the wife of Ivan, and that 
she is going to shoot him—whereat she 
produces a revolver from her ermine 
muff lying on a near-by chair. He cannot 
rise from his chair, but he shouts 
lustily for help. There is a great com- 
motion for a few moments; but every- 
one believes that he is only drunk, and 
soon they are left together again. 

Sonia puts the revolver aside, 
announces that she has given up the 
idea of revenge, and goes behind his 
chair as though to embrace him. 

Instead, she strangles him with her 
long white gloves. 

The-detective on the corner is sum- 
moned. Everyone thinks, of course, 
that the General has died as the result 
of over-indulgence in kiimmel. 

The detective arrives, puts handcuffs 
upon her and takes her away—not to 
prison, but to the night boat to Paris. 
He was an accomplice who had gotten 





the real detective drunk and taken his 
place. Thus was Ivan avenged. 
(Produced by the Princess Players.) 


“EN DESHABILLE” 
By Edward Goodman 


Se aed EEC Holbrook Blinn 
CMOW Es cnn scusawax enue Willette Kershaw 


In a bedroom in a country house a 
gentleman with a beard retires. Enter 
a beautiful lady with auburn tresses. 
They discover each other; rapid, bril- 
liant and epigrammatic conversation en- 
sues. It develops that he is her husband, 
who has grown a beard and disguised 
his voice, and from whom she has been 
separated for three years. As a hus- 
band, he was a bore; as a midnight 
lover, he is charming. They determine 
upon a liaison within the law. Fortu- 
nately, the curtain descends about 
twenty seconds after the beginning of 
the first kiss. A naughty but delicious 
dramatic ben bon. 

(Produced by the Princess Players. ) 


“THE BLACK MASK” 
By F. Tennyson Jesse and H. M. 


Harwood 
James Glasson) ......... Holbrook Blinn 
Willie Strick 
Vashti Glasson.........0. Emelie Polini 


James GLasson has been horribly 
injured in a mine explosion: his face 
has been terribly mutilated, and he 
wears a black mask to conceal the scars. 
Vashti becomes morbidly afraid of this 
black mask,—with its single eye-hole, 
through which gleams Glasson’s one 
remaining eye. She begins to loathe him, 
and falls again in love with Willie 
Strick, who had been an early sweet- 
heart. 

One night Glasson has to leave for 
three days for some particular work at 
the mine. That night, dressed in black— 
for it is, as she says, “no white bridal” 
—Vashti meets Willie; but before they 
have more than had a bit to eat, James 
Glasson returns and grapples with 
Willie. Willie, as he thinks, kills 
Glasson. Vashti is horrified, but leaves 
the room with the injunction to Willie 








































to carry Glasson to the edge of a preci- 
pice near by and heave him over. Willie 
is reluctant to do so. He sits in a chair, 
heart-sick at what he has done. 

Vashti is busy making for Willie 
another black mask like the one Glasson 
wore, so that none may know but that 
Willie is her husband—and so that in 
time, they may make their escape to- 
gether. Glasson, however, is not dead; 
he recovers consciousness, creeps upon 
Willie and stabs him dead with a meat 
knife. In the darkness, Vashti mistakes 
Glasson for Willie, and hands him his 
new mask. Glasson puts it upon Willie’s 
head, and Vashti, thinking the body to 
be her husband’s, helps Glasson to 
throw her lover’s body from the cliff 
just outside their door. 

She then goes to her room and asks 
the man—whom she still thinks Willie 
with a black mask on—to come to her. 
Glasson comes to the door, and in the 
light streaming from the bed-room, 
takes off the mask, revealing not 
Willie’s face, but the torn and horrible 
cavity with its one staring eye where 
had once been the face of James 
Glasson. 

The curtain falls upon Vashti’s terri- 
fying shriek after shriek of terror. 

(Produced by the Princess Players.) 


“THE ESCAPE” 
By Paul Armstrong 
May Joyce...cc.cecee- Catherine Calvert 


Mrs. Joyce, her mother....Jessie Ralph 
Jim Joyce, her father...James A. Marcus 


Jennie, her sister..... Anne MacDonald 
Larry, her brother...... Harry Mestayer 
DEITY MCGEE... cc cccessccs Charles Mylott 
Dr: Von Etdet...ccceses Jerome Patrick 
Senator Gray...ceccecess George Farren 
Rev, Dr. Yates, an Episcopalian 
CHEVLYNEON o.ias0 bin ciov sinieisb es Seth Smith 
‘Marsac, a maid..........- Crosby Little 


Bronson, a town marshal. .........000 
ics sistese ors iaisioistejsienouie eos Benjamin Piazza 
Mills, Dr. Von Eiden’s Man......... 
Beis leis (sleie sioawies Siesise wie Frederick Block 


Dr. Von Emen appears at the home 


of Jim Joyce in the New York tene-°* 


ments to bind up the head of Larry 
Joyce, who had gotten into a street 
brawl. While there, he meets May Joyce 
and talks to her of the attractiveness of 
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“up town,” a part of the city in which 
May has never been, and tells her that 
there is plenty of fresh air and the 
opportunity to live a life worth while, 
and urges her to escape from the tene- 
ments for her own good. He leaves, 
May tries to persuade her father, who 
has money in the bank, and is a drunken 
stevedore, to give her enough to study 
shorthand so that she can make a home 
for herself. He laughs at her, and tells 
her that what was good enough for him 
and her mother is good enough for her. 
Jerry McGee enters, and tries to make 
love to her. He has gained her father’s 
consent to marry her; but she will have 
nothing of him. In a rage, she runs from 
the house, declaring that she will some 
way escape from the tenements, no mat- 
ter how, and live up town where there 
is air and sky. 

She succeeds in her purpose by be- 
coming the mistress of a certain State 
Senator Gray, who establishes her in 
a magnificent apartment in upper 
Broadway. There, after the elapse of 
three years, she falls ill of typhoid. 
During her illness, the Senator does not 
visit her once, going to Europe instead. 
When she is well, and the Reverend 
Doctor Yates of the Episcopal Church, 
a typical snug, well-fed clergyman of 
the painfully professional type, comes 
as an envoy from the Senator, pro- 
posing marriage, she refuses to marry 

im. 

Doctor Von Eiden, who is still her 
friend, is told the reasons. She says that 
if the Senator had married her at first, 
it would have been all right; but now 
he is offering marriage only as a bait 
when he knows his conduct had been 
unforgivable and she has learned to 
despise his money. The Senator enters, 
and is acquainted with the situation. 
While the three are talking, May’s sister 
Jenny rushes in, pale and disheveled 
and accompanied by her brother Larry, 
who has just escaped from Sing Sing, 
where he has been sent on conviction 
of a charge of assault and battery. It 
develops that McGee had married 
Jenny, and had treated her so cruelly 
that she had fled from him, although 
she had borne him two children, one of 
which died. 
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The Doctor has May bring both 
Jenny and Larry to the Adirondacks 
in the hope of saving Jenny’s life and 
keeping the police from finding Larry. 
While they are there, however, Jenny 
dies; and Larry, in a terrible fit of un- 
governable anger, swears to kill McGee, 
as being responsible for her death. 

A. marshal appears with a warrant 
for Larry, however, and he is locked 
up in the town jail. A few minutes later, 
Jerry McGee, with Mr. and: Mrs. Jim 
Joyce, appears, and demands Jenny. The 
Doctor shows them her dead body. At 
that moment Larry returns, having 
broken from the rustic jail, and shoots 
McGee dead. With the connivance of 
the Doctor, the matter is made to ap- 
pear to be suicide, and Larry is locked 
up only for his old charge. Later, May 
leaves, giving the Doctor no address. 

One night, while in his study, the 
Doctor is advised that Larry is waiting 
to see him, having been released from 
prison, During their conversation, 


Larry develops strong signs of homi- 
cidal mania, trying even to kill the 


Doctor, telling him, however, that he 
suffers from headaches as the result of 
a blow from a stove-lid which his father 
had once thrown at him in a fit of anger. 
The Doctor gives Larry a draught, sup- 
posedly to ease his headache, but which 
is really a powerful anaesthetic. The 
youth falls into a stupor, and the Doctor 
*phones for another doctor to trepan tne 
fractured skull which had gotten Larry 
into so much trouble. 

A nurse appears and asks to be al- 
lowed to work for him. He assigns her 
to the case at hand, and suddenly, tak- 
ing a good look at her in the dim study, 
realizes that it is May. He takes her to 
his arms, and they go together to make 
over her brother’s life as the first“ act 
of their life together. 

(Produced by the Paul Armstrong 
Company.) : 


“THE BRIDE” 
By William Hurlbut 


Maurice d’Aubiac, the husband 

Edward Ellis 
Clarice d’Aubiac, the bride.Emelie Polini 
Raoul Dufreyne, her admirer 

Lewis Edgard 
André Despart, another. Vaughan Trevor 


Alphonse d’Arville, a third 
Holbrook Blitin 
Charles Mather 

MaurRIceE is the most attentive, the 
most loving of husbands, Clarice the 
most tender, the sweetest of wives. It 
is ordained by Fate that they must part 
for three whole days. Business calls 
Maurice out of town. With many kisses, 
he tears himself from his little bride 
in her pink boudoir. 

As he steps through the door, Raoul 
Dufreyne steps in through the window. 
Raoul and Clarice embrace, weeping. 
For two years—the time since she mar- 
ried—they have not seen each other. 
Again they embrace, again they weep. 
He shows her a jewel of sapphires. “At 
dawn, my love,” says he, “you shall 
have it.” 

He is interrupted by some one else 
at the window, and hurriedly climbs 
under the bed. 

André Despart enters. He has a ruby. 
He also has the soul of a poet. His soul 
demands that the ruby must rest first 
upon Clarice’s perfect neck when the 
first ruby glow of dawn illumines the 
Heavens. A third step is heard at the 
window. André is hid in a sofa-chest. 

Alphonse d’Arville enters through 
the window. Like the others, he has 
wasted no time. He clasps Clarice to his 
breast with one arm. With the other, 
he holds aloft for her to view a pearl 
necklace. She gasps with joy. 

“At dawn, my sweet,” saith Alphonse, 
even as the others. 

A step approaches at the door. Al- 
phonse is hurried into the clothes-press. 
Maurice appears at the door and flings 
himself in his wife’s arms. He cannot 
leave her. It is too much. Love cannot 
be thus tortured. 

Clarice appears distraught. She begs 
him to have something to eat in the 
dining room, to count the stars, to do 
anything . . . but he wont. 

At last he discovers Dufreyne under 
the bed, and menaces him with an enor- 
mous revolver. The other two step from 
their hiding places. Clarice, shrieking 
“Thief!” calls in a gendarme, has them 
arrested for burglary, and in the subse- 
quent search, gets the jewelry from each 
of them before the dawn after all. 

(Produced by the Princess Players.) 
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